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Texas Market Hit by Foreign Steel 


Amount Imported Is Small in Relation to Total 
Consumption of State, But the Unfavorable 
Influence on Domestic Prices Is Marked 


BY CLARENCE E. WRIGHT* 


GALVESTON, TEXAS, Nov. 12.—For some time im- 
perts of. foreign steel at the ports of Galveston and 
Houston have considerably exceeded those at any other 
ports in the United States, and the result is that 
Texas and the Southwest is one of the most difficult 
sections of the country as a market for American 
steel. 

While the total amount of foreign steel coming in 
is not large in relation to the total consumption of 
the Southwest, the imported steel has had a disturb- 
ing effect on prices. Indications are that imports of 
foreign steel will increase during the next year be- 
cause of better arrangements that are being made 
for the distribution of such products as can be brought 
in cheayly. 


Warehouse to Handle Foreign Steel 


Foreign steel was brought in occasionally at Texas 
ports even before the war, but only within the last 
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three or four years has European competition shown 
signs of becoming a serious factor in the Southwest- 
ern steel market. This business has developed now 
to such an extent that the Markle Steel Co., Houston, 
Texas, is erecting an all-steel warehouse, 102 x 410 ft., 
which will carry full stocks of imported steel in all of 
the finished forms that can successfully be sold here, 
and this steel will be distributed in the regular ware- 
house manner at prices equivalent to American mill 
prices plus the freight, with no warehousing differen- 
tial. C. N. Markle, who heads the Markle Steel Co., 
was for several years president of the Texas Carnegie 
Steel Association, which is the Texas warehouse dis- 
tributor for the mills of the Carnegie Steel Co. Since 
his retirement from that position, he has been regularly 
importing steel from Germany, which has been sold 
to Texas jobbers and manufacturing consumers in in- 
creasing volume. 

Texas is essentially a warehouse territory because 


many of the manufacturing consumers of steel are 
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Te Harbor at Galveston, Where Sometimes as Many as 100 Ships Are Loading Cotton or Awaiting Cargo. 

These ships, rather than to return from Europe with sand or water ballast, are making very low rates on steel, 

thereby making it possible for foreign steel to enter Texas and the Southwest at prices much below those of 
American mills 
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small and prefer to purchase their raw materials in 
small lots rather than anticipate their requirements 
and buy in large quantities, as they must do if they 
purchase mill shipments from abroad. It is this pol- 
icy of small-lot buying which has kept importations 
as low as they have been. Mr. Markle recognized the 
situation and determined that the most successful way 
of distributing foreign steel in this district was to put 
it in warehouse and give customers service as well as 
low prices. 


Foreign Steel Now in Better Favor 


For a time the buying of foreign steel got a “black 
eye,” and it was thought that buyers would largely 
confme their purchases to American mills because of 
the unsatisfactory’ shipments from abroad and the 
ondition of some of the shipments when they arrived. 
A case is cited wherein a foreign shipment promised 
in six to eight weeks was not completed much short 
of one year, and in several instances foreign bars came 
so badly bent as to be almost unusable. These diffi- 
culties appear to have been largely overcome, and un- 
til there is a revision upward in the duties on some 
forms of finished steel the chances favor an increase 
in the amounts that will be received 

American mills are fully awake to the situation, 
but so far they have put forth no great efforts to stem 
the tide of imports, except in the case of cotton ties. 
Presumably their attitude is that they do not care to 
enter into price competition with foreign steel to the 
extent that they would have to if they were to try 


to keep it out entirely. They seemingly prefer to take 
what tonnage comes to them naturally and with a 
fair profit, knowing full well that few jobbers and 


consumers will want to pass up their American mill 
onnections entirely and depend upon foreign steel for 
their full requirements. 


Bars, Shapes and Cotton Ties the Chief Products 


As yet only a few products are seriously affected 
principally bars, shapes and cotton ties. On shapes 
and bars it would have been necessary in some cases 


for Eastern mills to sell at a price equivalent to 
1.35¢., f.a.s. Philadelphia to meet the lowest prices 
that have been quoted on foreign steel namely 1.65c., 
Galveston, duty and all other charges paid. Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago mills would have had to accept 
in even lower mill price because of their high freight 


rates to this State. 


1 disposition 


While American mills have shown 
occasionally to make here 
tonnage, they have not gone the full length 
meet the foreign prices. The case of cotton ties 
exception. For several years the importers of 
European cotton ties have awaited the announcement 
of the American mill price and then have come out 
with a lower price, thereby taking a considerable share 
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f the business. This year the American mills made‘ 
no early price announcement, but waited for the Ger- 
man and English mills to name their prices. When 


$1.34 per bundle of 45 lb. was finally named by the 
importers, the American mills came out with a price 


of $1.25, f.o.b. Galveston, New Orleans or any other 
Southern port. Government customs statistics show 
that 4410 tons of hoops, bands and cotton ties (mostly 


cotton ties) came in at Galveston and Houston during 
the first seven months of this year, there being no 
imports in August and September. 


State Uses 750,000 Tons of Steel Annually 


During the first nine months of 1925 the total steel 
imports at Galveston and Houston (figures for October 
not being available at this writing) were slightly in 
of 25,000 tons. It is estimated that the total 
consumption of steel of all forms in the State in a 
good year is about 750,000 tons, from which it might 
appear that the imports are too small to be as serious 
a factor as they are made out to be. But when for- 
eign bars and shapes can be sold for delivery at Gal- 
veston and Houston at $33 to $35, against $54 to $56 
from American mills, the potential results are clearly 
in evidence. The fact that foreign steel is now quite 
satisfactory to Texas buyers is a_ point 
be reckoned with. 
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Of the 750,000 tons estimated by steel men here 
the annual consumption of the State, a good shar 
possibly 200,000 tons, is in fabricated structural steél 
The oil companies are large buyers of steel tanks, most 
of which are fabricated at Northern plants and shifted 
here ready for erection, and this tonnage accounts for 
a considerable part of the total amount of structural 
steel work. There has also been a building boom in 
some of the leading cities of the State, which are mak- 
ing records in growth of population not equalled out- 
side of Florida. A 35-story office building and a 22- 
story newspaper and office building in Houston and a 
17-story hotel in Dallas, now in course of erection, 
are examples of the large buildings that are being 
constructed. There are several good-sized structural! 
steel fabricating shops in the State and a number of 
smaller ones, but some of the steel erected here is 
fabricated elsewhere, as, for example, the 35-story 
building now going up in Houston, for which the Ameri- 
‘an Bridge Co. furnished the steel. 


Several Large Fabricating Plants 


The largest fabricating interest is the Mosher Steel 
& Machinery Co., Dallas, which, with its subsidiary, 
the Houston Structural Steel Co., with plant at Hous- 
ton, has a monthly capacity of 2500 tons. Austin 
Brothers, Dallas, and the Pennsylvania Car Co., Beau- 
mont, also have fairly large capacity, the latter hav- 
ing furnished all of the steel for the 22-story Post- 
Dispatch Building in Houston. Practically all of the 
fabricating shops in the State are using some foreign 
steel, and this is a factor in the figuring of all build- 
ing work. The imports of structural steel in the first 
nine months of the year at Galveston and Houston 
totaled 11,305 tons, but this undoubtedly included some 
bar-size shapes, which are listed by the customs offices 
in the same bracket with large shapes. 

The common quotation on foreign shapes is 1.75c., 
c.if. Galveston or Houston, duty paid, but sales have 
been made at as low a figure as 1.65c. Even with the 
railroad freight rate of 42.5c. per 100 Ib. to Dallas, 
the delivered price at that point is about $10 a ton 
below the delivered prices of American mills having 
the lowest freight rate. 


Charge of “Dumping” Not Sustained 


Equivalent prices have been quoted on imported 
bars. The situation is so serious for the only rolling 
mill in the State, the Texas Steel Co. at Forth Worth, 
that George W. Armstrong, president of that company, 
last spring made a protest to the Federal Tariff Com- 
mission and to the Treasury Department on the ground 
that the low prices on foreign bars constituted a vio- 
lation of the anti-dumping act. So far Mr. Armstrong 
apparently has failed to convince the Government 
authorities that the imports constitute “dumping,” or 
that the duties should be raised. A few months ago 
he appeared before the Texas Railroad Commission in 
an effort to have higher rates apply on foreign steel 
when carried on Texas lines than the rate on domestic 
steel. In other words, he asked for a lower rate on 
the products of his own plant and a higher rate on 
imported steel, so that the difference in selling prices 
now existing would be wholly or partially wiped out, 
especially in north Texas. The Texas Railroad Com- 
mission took no action. Mr. Armstrong’s plant is 
equipped with an electric furnace for making steel 
from scrap, and his sole product is bars. 


Steel as Ballast Takes Low Rate 


The reason for the low prices on foreign steel 
here, lower in fact than at Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
ports, is not hard to find. The cotton shipping sea- 
son, which lasts from six to eight months, brings many 
ships to Galveston, Houston and other Southern ports 
without cargo. Rather than load with sand or water 
ballast, these vessels make extremely low rates on 
steel. The average rate is $3.50 per gross ton from 
Antwerp to Galveston, but in a few cases rates as low 
as $2.85 to $3.25 have been given. As the lowest rate 


from any mill in this country to Dallas is 69.5c. per 
100 lb., it will readily be seen that foreign steel can 
per 100 lb. to points 


absorb the rail rate of 42.5c. 
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in the Dallas rate territory and still be sold at prices 
considerably under delivered prices on American steel. 
Government figures show that upward of 1,300,000 
bales of cotton were exported from the ports of Gal- 
veston and Houston in the three months of the cotton 
shipping season ended with October, and November 
shipments promise to be large. At times as many as 
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100 vessels are loading or awaiting cargo in the har- 
bor of Galveston, which shows that so far as ship 
space is concerned, the opportunity for greatly in- 
creased imports of steel is wide. 


Stock of Imported Pipe Carried at Houston 


Large tonnages of steel pipe are used in the Texas 
oil fields, but up to this time the imports have been 
almost negligible. The oil companies are said to pre- 
fer buying American steel as a matter of policy, but 
the American Seamless Tube Corporation, the main 
office of which is in the Woolworth Building, New York, 
seems to think sufficiently well of the outlook to have 
opened an office in Houston, and it is carrying a stock 
there of more than 1000 tons of various sizes of oil well 
casing and drill pipe. This company is the American 
representative of the Rohren-Verband of Germany 
and the French Syndicate, which together control the 
output of the Continental mills making seamless steel 
pipe by the Mannesmann process. The American Seam- 
less Tube Corporation has already brought from 15,- 
000 to 20,000 tons of this pipe into the United States, 
most of which has been landed on the Pacific Coast. 
Its imports into Texas have not exceeded 2500 tons. 
As the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Products Co. are now putting in equip- 
ment for the making of large tubing by the Mannes- 
mann process, the European mills may reap only a 
small share of American business. 


Steel Plates Sold at Low Prices 


Although steel plates could be landed at Texas 
ports at about the same prices, not counting the duty, 
as are quoted on bars and shapes, the duty of 50c. per 
100 Ib. has kept them out. Eastern plate mills have 
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quoted very low prices for delivery in this State, in 
a few instances business having been done on the basis 
of 2.20c. per lb., delivered Galveston or Houston. In 
one or two instances even this figure was shaded. As 
the water freight rate from Philadelphia or Sparrows 
Point, Md., is 30c. per 100 lb. this means 1.90c. at these 
points. Receipts of plates from abroad in nine months 
of this year totaled only 69 tons. 

Imports of rails and splice bars in the nine months 
were 3335 tons, but most of these were light rails 
used by lumber and other industrial companies. One 
railroad is reported to have bought a small tonnage of 
heavy rails, but was so severely criticized that no other 
purchases of heavy rails have been made. 

Texas is a large consumer of galvanized sheets, 
which are extensively used for building purposes. Im- 


| OUSTON and Dallas and Some Other 

Texas Cities Have Enjoyed a Building 
Boom Calling for Fairly Large Quantities 
of Structural Steel. These views show the 
type of buildings being erected in Houston, 
one of which is to be 35 stories high 


ports in nine 
months were 1413 
tons, this includ- 
ing sheets of all 
kinds. However, 
the sheet mills 
represented here 
do not fear that 
foreign competi- 
tion will become 
particularly seri- 
ous, as Amer- 
ican sheets are 
generally recog- 
nized as a supe- 
rior product. 


Small Imports of Other Products 


Negligible quantities of other steel products have 
been brought in. From January to September, inclu- 
sive, they were as follows: Blooms and billets, 714 
tons; iron bars, 299 tons; tubes, 1386 tons; wire rods, 
20 tons; nails and screws, 351 tons; wire rope, 89 tons. 
Belgium and Germany have been the principal sources 
of supply, but the United Kingdom has also contributed 
a fair share, with France and Sweden also adding to 
the tonnage. 

The principal importers are the Markle Steel Co., 
Houston; the Black Hardware Co., Galveston, and F. 
R. Phillips & Sons Co., Philadelphia. The Phillips com- 
pany carries a small stock of bars and shapes on dock 
at Galveston, from which it sells in warehouse ship- 
ments. The Markle Steel Co. handles mostly Krupp 
and Thyssen products, and when it occupies its new 
warehouse about Jan. 1 it will receive regular ship- 
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ments from those German mills. The Black Hardware 


Co. conducts a jobbing business from Galveston and 


s one of the large distribuiors of imported steel. 
Foreign Pig Iron Also Coming In 
In addition to steel imports small lots of foreign 


nia 


pig iron have been coming in, most of it from India. 
The total for the year up to the end of September 
was 4936 tons, of which 3938 tons was from India and 
998 from Germany. 
foundries in this 


tons 


As there are only a few 
represents a 


State, this probably 








larger share of the total consumption of pig iron than 
the relation of steel imports to the total steel con- 
sumption. 

New Orleans Steel Imports Smaller 


Conditions somewhat similar to those prevailing in 
Texas are found in the New Orleans dis- 
trict, but modified somewhat by the fact that the New 
Orleans district consumers are closer to the Birming- 
ham mills and thereby enjoy lower freight 
domestic shipments. In the 


also to be 


rates on 


same period of nine 
months which Galveston and Houston imported 25,- 
000 tons of steel, only 13,000 tons came in at the port 


Operations Suspended at Riverdale Iron 
Mill 

The Riverdale Rolling Mill Co., Riverdale, Ill., pro- 
ducer of bar iron, suspended operations on Nov. 1. An 
inactive market and low are given as the rea- 
Officials state that operations will be resumed 
when market conditions become more favorable. This 
mill, which has an annual capacity of 11,000 tons of 
finished rolled products and was constructed in 1907, 
passed to the control in 1917 of Henry A. Lanman, Ed- 
ward A. Lanman and Charles B, Lanman, who are its 
present owners 
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of New Orleans. The latter, however, had heavy re- 
ceipts of ferromanganese—12,018 tons from England, 
399 tons from Germany and 1583 tons from Norway— 
presumably for the steel plants of the Birmingham 
district. Imports of steel bars at New Orleans in the 
nine months were fairly heavy—6092 tons—while re- 
ceipts of shapes were only 900 tons, and imports of 
other forms of steel were small, except rails, of which 
2491 tons came in. 

A complicated railroad rate structure, together with 
high freight rates from all American mills, makes the 


SHIP Chan- 
4 nel to Hous- 
ton Makes It Pos- 
sible to Land For- 
eign Steel There 
Equally as Cheap 
as at Galveston. 
Houston is a 
fairly large con- 
suming center 


and the market 
there for Amer- 
ican steel has 
been undermined. 


These views, show 

ships at wharf at 

Houston loading 
cotton 


Texas situation very difficult for American mills. In 
a State which is growing both industrially and agricul- 
turally there are bound to be increasing uses for steel. 
Doubtless American mills will find ways of preventing 
the encroachments of foreign steel from becoming too 
great, but at present few of them are making any 
effort to obtain business at any great sacrifice of price. 
To be sure much of the heavy tonnage coming into 
Texas, such as oil pipe, rails and structural steel, will 
continue to go to American mills regardless of price, 
but much of the warehouse business seems in danger 
of larger absorption by foreign steel companies. 


To Hold Exposition of Machine Tools 


the exhibition of its machine tools in 
operation at its Hamilton, Ohio, works, on Dee. 1, rail- 
road officials and executives of industrial concerns have 
been invited by the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

Following the exhibition the company will hold a 
two-day sales conference of its district managers. 


To attend 





Automobile production in October is reported by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce to have 


broken all records, at 454,327 cars, a gain of 49,951 
cars over the 404,376 cars in May, the previous high. 





Scraping Defects from Hot Steel 


Surface Flaws Removed During Rolling— 
Quality Improved and Yield 
Bettered 


ANUFACTURE of steel into various forms often 
MI is hampered by defects in the finished product, 

even in those cases where the defects in the 
metal‘can be discovered before reaching the finished 
stage. In many other cases it is not until the final 
inspection, after the maximum expenditure has been 
made for labor, fuel and power, that certain flaws are 
detected which result in the material being rejected, 
or being classified under a different grade and sold at 
a lower price. 

Many of the defects which appear at various points 
during the process of conversion from ingots to finished 
product can be traced to the metallurgical practice, 
including melting, pouring, the design and condition of 
molds, etc. Some may be traced to the soaking pits 
or reheating furnaces, and a great many to the rolling. 
The most common defects are cracks which did not 
weld, seams, lines, scabs, blisters, slivers and scale, and 
these are due to the rolling operation. 

Methods used to overcome many of the troubles 
arising from defective steel include chipping the blooms, 
billets and slabs to remove cracks, seams and scabs. 
Various means have been used to remove a part of the 
scale which arises during rolling. These include the 
use of water on the steel, chilling to raise scale, flood- 
ing at various passes with high-pressure water, use of 
steam, rock salt, etc. In addition, different ways of 
turning the blooms, billets, etc., have been tried and 
slabs are set on edge for certain passes, to crack off 
the scale by a slight reduction in area. 

For products where the surface is of extreme im- 
portance billets and bars are pickled, and in the case 





Fig. 1—Billet Scraper Between Passes on Continuous 


square, is moving from right to left. The scraping knives are pressed against it by four air cylinders, top, bot- 


of the manufacture of certain grades of automobile 
sheets, “breakdowns” also are pickled. Some of the 
steel companies in Europe are turning ingots in a 
lathe to remove the outside surface, before heating 
them for piercing and conversion into seamless tubes. 
The object of this is to facilitate the operations of 
piercing, pilgering, rolling, drawing, ete., and to in 
crease the yield from ingot to finished product. 

Where scale, slivers and scabs are removed during 
the rolling of billets there is a material improvement 
in the quality of the finished product, and in many 
cases an increase in the yield of products from billets. 
Similarly if, during the process of rolling sheet bars 
for sheets and tin plate, and slabs for hot strip, the 
top and bottom and edges of the bars are cleaned of 
heavy scale and scabs and slivers, there will be a 
marked gain in the quality and surface of finished 
material, and an increase in yield of finished product 
from bars. 


Scraping Away Defects During Rolling 


A scraping device has recently been perfected, 
whereby billets and bars can thus be cleaned during 
the process of rolling, without reducing the tonnage 
produced. 

For billets, the scraping device consists of one or 
two units per billet mill, each unit consisting of two 
vertical- and two horizontal-acting knives. The first 
set scrapes the billet top and bottom as it leaves the 
preceding pass, and the second scrapes the billet on 
the sides. Fig. 1 shows the apparatus between stands 
No. 3 and No. 4 of a six-stand continuous mill. The 


sillet Mill. The billet, which at this point is 2% in 


tom and both sides. The upper cylinder appears behind the shield at upper center of photograph 
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billet being scraped is 21% in. 


square, and the finished 
size on pass No. 6 is 1% in. square. In this installa- 
installed back of No. 6. 

The cylinders which actuate the knives are operated 
y air and can be adapted to be controlled auto- 
matically, closing the after the billet 
both sets of knives, and releasing them afte) the end 
f the billet has been pulled through. The power re- 
juired for the billet through the knives is 


furnished by the 


tion a second scraper is pass 


knives enters 


arawing 


Fig. 2, a 


ectional elevation on the center line of the top and 
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bottom knives, illustrates the construction and shows 
that the knives and their holders can be stripped out 
of the machine between billets, during operation, with- 
out interfering with the tonnage. 

For sheet bars, the device consists of two sets of 
vertical-acting knives, one preceding the other by about 
9 in. and operated by aiz, as in the case of billets. 
This also can be made automatic and the knives made 
to close and open in proper relation to the beginning 
and end of the sheet bar. For the best results on sheet 
bars it has been found necessary to install two scraping 
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units, one either in front of the last pass or next to the 
last pass, and the other preceding the final scraper by 
one or two passes. Fig. 3 illustrates the rolling of a 
sheet bar with the scraper on the entering side of 
No. 4 stand of a six-stand mill, scraping the bar at a 
thickness of 1 1/16 in., the bar finishing 11.5 lb. per ft. 
in stand No. 6. Fig. 4 shows this bar scraper in cross 
sectional side elevation. 

Apparatus necessary to scrape the sides of the bars 
is comparatively simple, and in principle is the same 
as for the top and bottom except that only one set of 


Fig. 3—Sheet Bar Entering Scraper Just Ahead 

of No. 4 Stand, Its Section Being 8 In. by 1lvs In. 

(Final Thickness After No. 6 Stand to Be 11% 

Lb. per Ft.) The two upper cylinders of the 

double set of top and bottom scrapers appear near 
top of mill housing 


knives is used. The side scraper is attached to and 
made an integral part of the second top-and-bottom 
scraping unit. In other words, the cleaning of the 
edges of the bars is done at the same time the bar 
has its last scraping on top and bottom. Fig. 5 shows 
a front cross section and elevation of a side scraper. 


What Is Cleaned Away 


When cleaning billets, if there are slivered places 
on any corner, or if there is a projecting fin on the 
edge of the billet or, as in many cases, a rolled-in fin 
on top or bottom, the scraping. knives will as a rule 
scrape off this projecting material in similar manner to 
a tool in a lathe. Many of these slivers, fins, etc., are 
found in the sweepings after rolling. 

Samples of the scrapings when rolling sheet bar 
show much coarser material for Unit No. 1 than for 
the succeeding Unit No. 2, and in the sweepings from 
No. 2 will be found scabs, slivers and pieces of metal 
which have been scraped off the edges of the bar. 

Knives used for scraping billets and bars are of 
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special steel. No water is necessary on the scraper 
and, although the knives show color immediately after 
completing the scraping operation, they have an oppor- 
tunity to cool and lose their color before coming in 
contact with the next piece of steel. The knives for 
bars will scrape 1000 to 1500 tons per dressing and the 
life has ‘been found to have a range of from 12,000 to 
15,000 tons production. 

Our illustrations are for installation of the scraper 
for both billets and sheet bars on a continuous mill. 
This type of mill lends itself readily to the standard 
scraper but, with certain modifications, the device can 
be applied to almost any type of bar mill. 

In the plant where the scrapers were first installed, 
and where they have been in operation for a number 
of years, there has been a marked improvement in 
finished material and a decided increase in yield from 
billets and bars to rods and sheets. The records of 
the company show that, for rods and merchant products, 
there has been an increase in yield of 1.89 per cent 
after using scraped billets. In the sheet mill depart- 
ment, for a period of three years after installation of 
the scrapers, the average increase in yield from bars 
was 1.50 per cent over a similar period prior to their 
installation. 

Frank L. Estep, president Bar & Billet Scraper 
Co., 40 West Fortieth Street, New York, is responsible 
for the new mechanical method of removing flaws. 


Meeting of New England Foundrymen 


Vincent P. Malcolm, metallurgical engineer, Chap- 
man Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., and Cole 
Estep, vice-president Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
were the speakers at the November meeting of the 
New England Foundrymen’s Association, held Wed- 
nesday evening, Nov. 11. Mr. Malcolm first gave a 
brief description of the X-ray machines at Watertown, 
Mass., and at Long Island, which are used in connec- 
tion with study of castings. He then, by the aid of 
lantern slides, told of work being carried on by his 
company in this connection and conclusions reached 
regarding shrinkages, stresses and external defects; 
causes for defects; and how proper location of gates, 
risers, etc., has been obtained from a study of castings 
by the X-ray. 

Mr. Estep showed by charts the wide strides made 
in numerous other branches of the iron melting indus- 
try while the gray iron industry has been practically 
at a standstill. He suggested in a somewhat indefinite 
way what the gray iron foundry industry should do to 
remedy the situation, laying stress on technical study. 


Zinc Institute Directors Meet 


Directors of the American Zinc Institute held a 
meeting at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Friday, Nov. 6. 
After reports on the activities of the institute by the 
president and the chairman of several of the commit- 
tees, it was decided that the slab zinc statistics should 
be released by night letter on the ninth day of each 
month and that the usual summary should be mailed 
at the same time to all names on the statistical mailing 
list. 

The secretary of the institute, Stephen S. Tuthill, 27 
Cedar Street, New York, accepted the secretaryship 
of the sectional committee on zinc coating of iron and 
steel under the procedure of the American Engineering 
Standardization committee and the sponsorship of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. This is the 
committee which is undertaking the national standardi- 
zation of all zine-coated material. 

The board referred to the executive committee for 
decision the matter of the proposed exhibit of the insti- 
tute of the products of the zinc industry at the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition to be held in Philadelphia, June 
to December, 1926. 

The membership of the institute is reported as 210, 
of which 148 are active, 46 are associate and 16 are 
honorary members. The 1926 annual meeting was set 
for St. Louis on April 19 and 20, 1926. 
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Improvements in Automotive Steels” 


Difficulties Due to Seams and Dirty Steel—Normal 


’ 


and Abnormal Steels—Effect of 
Heat Treatment 


BY WALTER G. 


tive steels has been confronted with problems 
which have been difficult to solve; in fact, many 
of them have never been solved. The result is that 
periodically these troubles come up involving, in many 
cases, an enormous expense until that particular heat 
of steel is gone. 
The aim of this paper is to attempt to throw some 
light upon these problems and to elaborate upon them 


) tive steel who has had experience with automo- 





Fig. 1 (Left)—Showing Dirty S.A.E.1015 Steel; X-100, 
not etched. Fig. 2—Showing Non-Metallic Inclusions 
in S.A.E. 3140 Steel; X-100, not etched 


in the hope that we may have the cooperation of the 
steel companies in bringing about their solution. 

In general, I believe that the main problem, at least 
for the present, is one of obtaining greater uniformity 
from heat to heat, rather than attempting to producs 
new steels. In other words, it should be possible to 
obtain heat after heat of the same steel which could be 
forged, treated and machined alike. Also it should be 
possible to use a standard heat treatment and obtain 
hardness and physical properties within the limits 
usually allowed for that particular steel. 

3efore enumerating the various improvements 
needed, it should be stated that they are given with a 
full realization that the steel men have their troubles. 
The quality of their raw materials is a variable factor, 
the temperature at which they work is very high, in- 
volving many difficulties; the pouring and rolling offer 
still more problems. 

In addition, present day metallurgy is so new that 
metallurgists do not agree on all specifications. How- 
ever, difference of opinion is one of the penalties of 

*A paper. slightly abridged, presented at the fall meeting 
of the American Gear Manufacturers Association at West 


Baden, Ind., Oct. 1 to 3 The author is metallurgist, Reo 
Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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progress. If everything was standardized and every- 
one agreed, there would be no progress. In spite of 
difficulties and difference of opinion, the automotive 
metallurgist should have a higher quality and more 
uniform steel to meet the requirements of present-day 
automotive vehicles. The demands are more exacting 
and the service more severe than in the past. For 
example, the last member of the family, the bus, prob- 
ably receives more severe service than any other be- 
cause it must run at passenger car speed, with a truck 
load in all kinds of weather and in many cases over 
very bad roads. 


Trouble from Seams and Spongy Centers 


In so far as the fabrication of steel is concerned, 
seamy stock probably causes more trouble than any 
other one thing in the drop forge plant. This is a con- 
dition which should be improved. The inspection 
methods should be such that no seamy material leaves 
the steel mill for use in parts where seams would be 
objectionable, as in gear forgings. 

The grain structure in steel should be uniformly 
dense in order to have uniform strength, hardness, re- 
sistance to wear and freedom from warpage. Spongy 
centers are usually more pronounced in the larger 
sizes. A .good example of this is in die blocks which 
often show spongy spots which will wear much faster 
than the more dense part of the block. 

I believe it is generally agreed that any of the steel 
mills will meet requirements as to chemical composi- 
tion. However, the analysis tells only a part of the 
story. The chemist will tell us whether we have the 
correct amounts of such elements as carbon, manga- 
nese, nickel, etc., but he does not tell us if the steel 
contains a dangerous amount of foreign matter such 
as manganese sulphide, oxides or slag. Or, to use the 
common term, he does not tell us whether the steel is 
dirty or not. 


Dirty Steel 


Non-metallic inclusions may be divided into three 
classes according to Giolitti, in his “Heat Treatment 
of Soft and Medium Steel”: 


_a.—Drops in suspension, of size larger than a cer- 
tain critical dimension, will ascend with relatively 
high velocity toward the surface of the bath, there to 
unite with the floating layer of molten slag. 

b.—The same thing will happen for the drops re- 
sulting from the agglomeration of the smaller, step by 
step, as their increasing dimension will have reached 
the critical 


c.—Suspended droplets, which have dimensions 
equal to or smaller than the above indicated limit, 
will rise in the bath with velocities extraordinarily 
lower than that reached by the larger drops men- 


tioned in (a) and (b). 


Therefore, after a certain period of time, the undis- 
turbed bath will no longer contain inclusions of molten 
slag, except those which are in the form of minute 
drops whose dimensions are equal to or smaller than 
the “critical.” 

Giolitti states that “under normal conditions 
of temperature and for steels of ordinary composition, 
the time necessary for substantially complete separa- 
tion of the inclusions indicated in (a) and (b) is rela- 
tively short and of such an order as to render it pos- 
sible in practice to maintain the molten metallic bath 
quietly so as to eliminate those inclusions.” 

It should be possible then for the steel companies 
to furnish steel without large inclusions. However, it 
is not possible to make steel entirely free from minute 
inclusions, because it would be practically impossible 
to keep the bath molten and quiet for a time long 


also 
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enough to allow their separation. Figs. 1 and 2 show 
two examples of non-metallic inclusions in some auto- 
motive steel. In justice to the steel companies it 
should be said that there has been considerable im- 
provement in the cleanliness of steel, yet the average 
product is not as clean as it should be. 


Normal and Abnormal Steels 


The terms normal and abnormal, as generally used, 
differentiate between a steel which will harden 100 per 
cent hard and a steel which will have soft spots after 
hardening in the ordinary way—without the use of 
cyanide or salt baths. 

It has been demonstrated that it is often possible 
to harden an abnormal steel 100 per cent hard by the 
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Fig..3—Theoretical expansion curve taken from 
Bureau of Standards Bulletin No. 433 
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use of cyanide or salt baths. The Bureau of Standards 
has investigated this and states, in their second prog- 
ress report on “The Investigation of the Influence of 
the Character of the Steel Used on the Results Ob- 
tained in Carburizing,” that “further quenching ex- 
periments of carburized normal and abnormal steel 
were made which indicate that abnormal steel is more 
prone to give soft spots than normal steel.” 

A large number of the steel mills can furnish the 
normal steel. Since this is true, it would seem desir- 
able to use this steel rather than abnormal steel, be- 
cause. it would not be necessary to use salt or cyanide 
baths for hardening. In other words, if one already 
had furnaces which were heated with oil, gas or elec- 
tricity, they could be used for successfully hardening 
normal steel but they would not give satisfactory re- 
sults with the abnormal steel. 

We have used normal steel since about May 1, 1921, 
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Fig. 4 (Left)— 
Normal Case of 
S.A.E. 1015 Steel. 
Note the sharp, 
definite grain 
boundaries. Fig. 
5—An abnormal 
Case of S.A.E. 
1015 Steel. Note 
the partially 
broken down 
grain boundaries. 
Fig. 6—Very Ab- 
normal Case of 
S.A.E. 1015 Steel. 
Note the com- 
pletely broken 
down grain boun- 
daries. All X-100, 
etched with 3 per 
cent nitric acid in 
alcohol 
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obtaining very satisfactory results as to warpage and 
hardness using either oil, gas 6r electricity for heating. 
The following routine is adhered to in checking steel 
for normality: 


(a) Carburize at 1700 to 1725 deg. for 8 h using 
a carburizing material which will give a case contain 
ing considerable excess cementite 

(b) The boxes are removed from the furnace and 
the samples are allowed to cool in the box 

(c) A section of the sample is cut out with a hack 
saw 

(d) The sample is polished and then etched with 

per cent nitric acid in alcohol or with 5 per cent 
picric acid in alcohol. 

(e) A microscopic examination is then made of 
the case, the junction of the case and core, and the 


core 

(f) The magnification is 100 dia. on all except 
cases of alloy steels, where it was necessary to use 
425 dia. in order to bring out the structure so that it 
was sharp or plain and comparable with the photo- 
micrographs obtained on other steels, 


Warpage of Steels 


Considerable has been written, concerning the soft 
spots which are obtained when abnormal steel is hard- 
ened in the usual way, but little if anything has been 
written regarding warpage, although it seems to al- 
ways accompany the abnormal condition of steel. This 
can be easily checked by making simple shapes of both 
the normal and abnormal steels and checking them for 
warpage after hardening. 

One of the best checks that we have ever had was 
with an abnormal heat of S. A. E. 2315 steel which had 
been made into rear axle ring gears. The normal steel 
had an average hardness of 80 to 85 scleroscope. The 
abnormal steel had a hardness of 60 to 80 scleroscope 
and warped much more than the normal steel. Twenty- 
five of the gears were marked and put aside on the 
gear floor where they were kept until normal steel had 
been in use for about two weeks. Then these gears 
were mixed with the regular gears and sent to the heat- 
treating department after which they were inspected 
for hardness and warpage. The inspectors, without 
any knowledge of the fact that these gears were com- 
ing, scrapped 24 out of the 25 gears. 

This phenomena of warpage can probably be ex- 
plained by reference to three curves which have been 
taken from the Bureau of Standards Bulletin No. 433, 
“Thermal Expansion of a Few Steels.” 

Fig. 3 is a theoretical expansion curve for range 
1112 to 1650 deg. Fahr. From A to B there is nearly 
uniform expansion as the temperature increases. At B 
the steel starts to go through the critical range and 
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contraction takes until the point C is reached 
which is the end of the critical range. From C to D 
there is a practically uniform expansion with increase 
of temperature. From D to E contraction takes place. 
At E the steel starts to go back through the critical 
range; from E to F then there is an expansion. At F 
the critical range is passed and the steel contracts 
from F to G in a line which is practically parallel 
to A-B. 

[In the original 


ther curves for 


place 


paper the author presents two 
two different kinds of steel.] 


Suppose a steel were quenched at the temperature D 





Fig. 7 (Left)—Normal Case, S.A.E. 3140 Steel; X-425, 
{bnormal Case of S.A.E. 3140 Steel; X-425, etched with 
S.A.E. 3140 Steel (Core of Fig. 7); X-100, etched wi 
Core of S.A.E. 3140 Stee . 

nd it hardened uniformly. All parts of uniform hard 
ness, such as the outside of a gear, would no doubt 
ve all expanded to some point between E and F near 

kK When soft spots are examined under the microscope 
found that their structures are troostitic or a 
ination ot troostite and sorbpite. ly ther words, 

ese soft parts have gone through,.a greater expan- 


n than the harder parts, and therefore would cause 


warpage. 


Fig. 4 shows the case normal S. A. E. 2315 
teel. Note the sharp, definite grain boundaries. This 
teel hardened 100 per cent hard when heated in an 
ectric furnace and water quenched. It had a sclero 
ope hardness of 95 to 105 

The case of an abnormal S. A. E. 1015 steel is 

wn in Fig.-5. Note the partially broken down 


ain boundaries. When heated in an electric furnace 
nd water quenched, 20 per cent of its surface was 
ft The hardness varied from 60 to 95 scleroscope 

The case of a much more abnormal steel is shown 
n Fig. 6. Here the grain boundaries are completely 
broken down. When heated and quenched, the same 
as the steels shown in Fig. 4 and Fig. 5, 50 per cent 


its surface was soft. The hardness varied from 45 


to YU scleroscope. 


The core was not shown in the preceding photo- 
micrographs because it is believed that the core struc- 
ture or grain size is not a reliable indication as to 


whether a steel is normal or not. 


Distinguishing a Normal Steel 


steel 


When deciding whether a is abnormal or not 
we base our decision entirely upon the condition of the 
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etched with 3 per cent nitric acid in alcohol. 


th 5 per cent picric acid in alcohol. 
(Core of Fig. 8); X-100, etched with 5 per cent picric acid in alcohol 
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excess cementite in the case. If the excess cementite 
exists as a sharply defined network, the steel is classed 
as a normal steel. The condition of the pearlite grains 
seem to also serve as a fairly reliable indicator of this 
condition. If the cementite and ferrite lie in straight 
parallel bands in all the grains, the steel is normal. If 
it exists as a jumble of parallel bands, it usually indi- 
cates that the steel is abnormal. 

At one time it seemed to be generally believed that 
the core could also be used to indicate this condition. 
If the grains were large, the steel was supposed to be 
normal and if small, abnormal. However, it is possible 


Fig. 8— 
Fig. 9—Normal Core 
Fig. 10—Abnormal 


3 per cent nitric acid in alcohol. 


0 obtain a very fine grained normal steel and, since it 
has a much wider hardening range and is not so liable 


to be brittle, it seems a much more desirable steel 

The condition of abnormality does not seem to be 
onfined to any particular class or type of steel. It 
has often been found in such steels as S. A. E. 5140 
and S. A. E. 3140. Fig. 7 shows a normal case on 
5S. A. E. 3140 steel, while Fig. 8 is that of-an abnormal 


case of the same steel. The core structures are shown 
n Figs. 9 and 10. Samples of these steels were heated 
n an electric furnace to 1525 deg. Fahr., quenched in 
il and drawn at 750 deg. Fahr. The normal steel had 
a hardness of 70 to 75, while the abnormal had a hard- 
55 to 70 scleroscope. 


ness ol 
The abnormal condition can exist in many, if not 
all, kinds or classes of steel. Since it is more liable to 
give soft spots and cause trouble from warpage than 
the normal steel, the steel companies would perform 
valuable service to the automotive industry if abnor- 
mal steels could be eliminated. 


(To be concluded) 


The delivery of steel products from an Eastern mill 
to Milwaukee entirely by water is to be noted in the 
arrival of the steamer Grammer on Nov. 9 from Buf- 
falo, with a cargo of rolled steel material from the 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., for distribution to customers in 
the Milwaukee territory, of which L. E. Meidinger is 
sales manager. The experiment is expected to result in 
a regular boat service to Milwaukee and Chicago. 





Blast Furnace Problems Studied 


Conference in Pittsburgh Takes Up Design 
Characteristics—Stove Capacity- 
Blowing Practice 


N all-day conference on blast furnaces, held under 
A the auspices of the steel works section, Engi- 
neers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Nov. 12, attracted a 
distinguished group of blast furnace superintendents 
and engineers. The papers covered the subject so com- 
pletely and profitably to those present that more meet- 
ings of the sort may be held. Light attendance at the 
monthly evening meetings of the section prompted the 
thought that more would come to an all-day conier- 
enee; this conference to that extent was an experiment. 
It brought out an attendance of 100 or more from 
points in the eastern half of the country. The papers 
touched upon blast furnace design, blast furnace stoves, 
physical properties of raw materials and blowing prac- 
tice. Discussion of the several presentations was free 
and open. 

A paper by Arthur G. McKee, president Arthur G. 
McKee Co., Cleveland, on “Some Observations Regard- 
ing Blast Furmace Design,” was illustrated by lantern 
slides and reviewed the history of blast furnaces, with 
special emphasis on changes in design; the tendency 
toward the wider hearth in the more modern furnaces, 
the drift toward larger and stronger furnaces; the 
passing of the excessive number of bosh plates; that 
cooling plates above the tuyeres were less in evidence 
now than in former years; the greater attention being 
paid to downcomers, especially with reference to the 
larger openings and the introduction of the larger bell 
as an aid toward larger production and a lowering of 
the flue dust losses. 

Changes in Furnace Profile 

In opening the discussion Walther Mathesius, IIli- 
nois Steel Co., South Chicago, reviewed the changes 
in the profile of the lower portions of the furnace and 
explained that the activity of his company under his 
direction in that way had been the result of a policy 
to spend money where it would do good. He thought 
changes would continue to be made in the upper por- 
tions of the stack, dictated by the desire to eliminate 
excessive flue dust losses caused by unavoidable segre- 
gation of material. An enlargement of the stock line 
would mean corresponding changes in the bosh and 
hearth to equalize resistance to rising gases. 

Julian Kennedy emphasized in his remarks the ne- 
cessity of attention to the stock line and the desirability 
of metal blocks which would stand the abrasive effects 
of the raw material. He also favored the wider hearth 
and a stack of good slope, with a %-in. flare to within 
12 ft. of the tuyeres, referring to the performance of 
the Toledo furnace of this type, which last month aver- 
aged 712 tons daliy of foundry iron, on 1800 lb. of 
coke, blowing 49,000 cu. ft. per min. with a pressure 
of 14 to 16 lb. and a temperature of 1300 deg. Fahr 

Several speakers touched on the question of whether 
it was not more desirable to have a furnace-supported 
instead of ** > cantilever skip. A tendency away from 
the latter type was noted and a return to the older style 
of furnace-supported skip. This obviates the danger 
of the bell and hoppers getting out of center in the 
event of settling, since the skip would move with the 
stack in any settling. 


Large Stove Capacity Recommended 


A. E. Maccoun, superintendent of blast furnaces, 
Edgar Thomson works, Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, 
Pa., spoke on the subject, “Modern Blast Furnace 
Stoves.” He said that the modern blast furnace fs ex- 
pected to produce 700 tons of pig iron daily and that 
such an output calls for a furnace with a hearth of 21 
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ft., a bosh of 24 ft., capable of taking 55,000 to 65,000 
cu. ft. of air per minute, with a temperature of 1400 
deg. Fahr., and backed up with stoves having a capac- 
ity of 360,000 sq. ft. He said that clean gas is essen- 
tial; advocated the two-pass side or central combustion 
stoves in preference to the three- or four-pass stoves, 
as simpler and of lower upkeep because of savings in 
brick; ground level valves; square checker openings, 
which eliminate special shapes of brick; the importance 
of central control and of more efficient burning of gas 
and the regulation of air and gas for improved com- 
bustion. He also urged larger mains as a means of 
cutting down line resistance. 

There was lively discussion of this paper. It was 
urged by one speaker that increasing the stove areas 
to 360,000 sq. ft. is a big step, as it now is possible to 
get and maintain a temperature of 1100 to 1200 deg. 
Fahr. with stoves of heating areas of 175,000 to 180,000 
sq. ft. and the temperature would be raised only .200 
deg. by the:suggested doubling the stove heating areas. 
It was suggested that, in addition to the central con- 
trol, there is the hot blast regulator and there is a way 
out without increasing the size of the stoves, through 
greater conservation of the heat units in the raw mate- 
rials. The gathering was somewhat divided on the 
idea of whether two- or three-stove furnaces was the 
best. 


Varying Numbers of Stoves 


There is some demand for a spare in the case of a 
shutdown for repairs or relining. It was agreed that 
the two-stove installation was all right in batteries of 
furnaces and five stoves might be set up for two fur- 
naces, leaving one for a spare. Mr. Mathesius was 
strong in advocacy of the two-stove furnaces and said 
that in Europe such installations are no longer a theory, 
pointing out the European pursuit of the elusive calory, 
where coal has a price in relation to the common wage 
of 2 to 3 to 1, while in this country a ton of coal and 
the daily wage rate of common labor are about even. 

Another speaker pointed out that the new furnaces 
now being built by the Riter-Conley Co. have varying 
numbers of stoves and dimensions and heating sur- 
faces. The furnace of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co., 
Granite City, Ill, has three stoves, 22 ft. x 100 ft., with 
a heating surface of 270,000 sq. ft., to serve a furnace 
with a rated capacity of 600 tons daily, which has a 
hearth of 18 ft. 6 in. and is 92 ft. high. New furnace 
of the Inland Steel Co., South Chicago, which will pro- 
duce 800 tons of iron daily, is 92 ft. high and has a 
hearth of 21 ft., has four stoves 25 ft. x 105 ft., with 
a heating surface of 400,000 sq. ft. Furnace of the 
Central Furnace Co., Massillon, Ohio, is 18 ft. 6 in. 
hearth, 92 ft. high and has four stoves 23 ft. x 103 ft., 
with a heating surface of 360,000 sq. ft. At Johnstown, 
Pa., a furnace recently completed for the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has five stoves 20 ft. x 100 ft., to serve a fur- 
nace capable of making 800 tons of iron daily, having a 
hearth of 21 ft. and a height of 95 ft. Furnace of 
the Hudson Valley Coke & Products Corporation, Troy, 
N. Y., has one stove 20 ft. x 90 ft. and three 22 ft. x 
100 ft., with a combined heating surface of 260,000 sq. 
ft., the furnace being rated at 550 tons daily, with a 
hearth of 17 ft. and a height of 95 ft. 


Sizing of Ore and Coke 


T. L. Joseph, United States Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh, read a paper, the joint work of himself, P. H. 
Royster and S. P. Kinney, also of the Pittsburgh sta- 
tion, which was illustrated by lantern slides, on “Effect 
of Physical Properties of Ore and Coke on the Capacity 
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of the Blast Furnace.” This paper was based on ex- 
periments made at furnaces of small capacity, the larg- 
est being one of 300 tons daily capacity. In it the 
authors pointed out the desirability of uniformity in 
the size of the ore and coke, from the standpoint of 
efficiency, noting by graphs the greater length of time 
required to smelt large 
coke was urged. 


pieces of ore. Screening ol 

Discussion of the paper was somewhat unfavorable 
to the authors, as speakers said that the conclusions 
were predicated on types of furnaces not now generally 
employed. There also was some tendency to question 
the practicability of sizing coke, since it involved the 
building up of separate bins to hold the different sizes 
and this would be expensive and, even if tried, it would 
be necessary to use up all coke of one size before using 
another. Use of ore in briquets was not favored by 
speakers, porosity and moisture 
problems. 


some 


because of 


Determining Actual Wind Volumes 


The last paper of the conference was “A Method of 
Determining Comparable Blowing Practices for Iron 
Blast Furnaces,” by J. S. Fulton, special representa- 
tive Ingersoll-Rand Co., Pittsburgh. The paper was 
an enlargement of-the idea that “the furnaces run on 
the amount of free air they actually receive, which has 
no relationship to the amount of wind reported.” Mr. 
Fulton said, in part: 

It is unfortunate that the greatest amount of raw 
material entering the furnace should remai 
This invisibility is probably. the 
little attention having been paid to the 


invisible 
direct cause of s0 


exact amount 


of air (wind or blast) entering the furnace rhe 
weight of this wind is astonishingly large 4 600-tor 
rnace requiring 40,000 cu. ft. of free air per minute at 
deg Fahr. and 14 It absolute has delivered to it 
most 2100 gross tons 24 hr This weight 
ract ily quals the weight of 1 the lid raw 
ter i é t il the I ime ieng 
tin rhe pow require ! ssing la 
£ ir u . = I ( wi ! 
! ree s the den g1 on! t 
} \ ig xis ual volume 
ri th I gz prin I ue 
i | pulsat z£ flow 


British October Output Increased 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 12 (By Cable).—The pig 
iron production in October was 473,700 gross tons com- 
pared with 448,700 tons in September and 444,500 tons 


in August The October steel output was 647,100 tons, 


slight increase over the 638,900 tons made in Sep- 
tember. 
Comparative production figures for the British steel 


dustry in gross tons per month are as follows: 


Steel Ingots 


Iror nd Castings 
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Marine Exposition in New York 


Equipment and machinery for marine use were dis 
played in the 212th Anti-Aircraft Armory, New York, 
during the week Nov. 9 to 14. The show, under the 


auspices of the American Marine Association, included 
exhibits of many Government departments, as well as 
those of manufacturers and others. The ports of Bal- 
timore and of Charleston featured their elements of 
accessibility to other parts of the world. The Navy 
Department had on exhibit one all-metal airplane de- 
signed for use as auxiliary to a submarine and a num- 
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American furnaces are blown on the theory of con- 
wind, a perfectly sound theory, as a pound of 
dry carbon will require almost exactly the same 
amount of oxygen to give a chemical balance in the 
top gases, for all coke rates. 


stant 


But constant wind means 
constant revolutions per minute of the blowing tubs. 
Hence, a practice was built up around cubic feet of 
wind per pound of coke, with 50 to 55 cu. ft. of wind 
But there 
variations in the plants in the methods 
oft accounting for raw 


per pound of coke considered good practice. 
ire too Many 
materials, as well as time on 
blast and production, to make this basis entirely accu- 
rate ihn establishing comparable blowing practice 


Methods of Determining Free Air 


Careful analysis of the monthly report of a fur- 
will disclose the actual free air in the blast from 
the nitrogen in the top gas. This can be determined 
also by a carbon-oxygen check of the coke, ore and 
stone entering the furnace and the flue dust, slag, iron 
and top gas leaving the furnace. Either method will 
be as accurate as the chemical analysis of the top 
gas, since the oxygen in the blast combines with the 
carbon in the coke to produce the carbonized top 
gases. The cubic feet of free air in the blast per ton 
of iron will be almost in proportion to the pounds of 
carbon per ton of iron 


nace 


To make a fair comparison of different furnace 
performances, the following data are essential : 

No. 1. Gross tons of iron produced per day, aver- 
aged at least once a month 

No. 2. Net pounds of dry carbon in coke actually 
entering the furnace 

No. 3 Cubic feet of wind reported per minute, 
blown at its intake temperature, humidity, barometer 
and blast pressure 

No. 4 Minutes actually on blast per:day, after 
allowing: for checks, casts and repairs, from’ which 
may be developed: 


No. 5. Cubic feet of air at 32 deg. Fahr., 14.7 Ib 
absolute pressure and dry, required for the carbon in 
No. 2. 

No. 6 When brought to the same temperature, 


humidity and barometer, item No. 5 diviged by item 
No. 3 will show the percentage of the wind accounted 
for, or the plant volumetric efficiency. 

No. 7. Adiabatic air horsepower hours for com- 
pressing and delivering wind, specified in item No. 3, 
may be developed 

No. 8 Adiabatic 
tioned per gross ton of iron or per net ton of carbon 


horsepower hours may be appor 


ber of models of airplanes, as well as a model of the 
U.S.S. Constitution. One feature of the show was a 
display of boat models, made by boy scouts, for which 
prizes were given. Several types of oil burners were 
shown, as well as blowers and pumps, condensers, 
watertube boilers and electrical and other auxiliary 
machinery for use on ships. 


Blaw-Knox Earnings Improve 


The Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, had net profits in 
the nine months ended Sept. 30, last, of $993,815, com- 
pared with $758,590 for all of 1924. As of Sept. 30, 
current assets of the company were $3,480,354, against 
current liabilities of $182,865, the balance sheet shows. 
The company has outstanding 9868 shares of 8 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, and dividends at that rate 
ior nine months called for the disbursement of $78,808. 
Deducting that sum from the net profits for the nine 
months leaves a balance fo $915,007, equal to $3.72 per 
share on the 248,705 outstanding shares of common 
tock. Surplus Sept. 30 stood at $1,322,324. The profit 

account for the nine months ended Sept. 30 
a with that for the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, 
ollows: 


and loss 


Nine Months Ended Year Ended 


Sept. 30, 1925 Dec. 31, 1924 

‘N $5.735.869 $6,831,652 
mxpens 3.492.009 4.449.039 
: ! 2,243,860 2,382,613 
Wther incon $1,366 174,700 
I ome 2,325,226 2,557,313 
a es aa I rat 

xX} s 1.068.688 1.498.092 
Depreciation 154.375 250,533 
Federal taxes 138,945 98,440 
Net ines 963,218 710,248 
subsid ry \ 

i s 0.597 48,342 

Tota ronts 193.815 


758,590 





Hydraulic Washing of Casting’s 


Large Saving in Floor 

Space, Time and Labor 

—Recovery of Sand 

and Core Iron—De- 

tails of the Operating 
Plant 


BY ROGERS A. FISKE 


end of their foundry floor in order to gain floor 

space, and yet that is exactly what the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, did in its heavy cast- 
ing foundry. It came about in this way. Production 
in the average foundry does not usually flow at a uni- 
form rate. It often happens that valuable floor space 
must be used for the storage of partly finished work, 
either because of the temporary crowding of produc- 
tion or because some one process has become anti- 
quated and occupies more floor space than it justly 
deserves. 

Then again there are some phases of foundry work 
which are unpleasant and in which the labor turnover is 
normally high. This is true of cleaning large castings, 
which at this plant may weigh up to 200 tons each. 
Hand cleaning was laborious and slow. Work being 
cleaned and that waiting to be cleaned occupied much 
valuable floor space, and the employment department 
found that 20 days was a long time for a man to stay 
in the heavy casting cleaning department. 

Mountains have been moved by hydraulic sluicing 
and valuable metals have been recovered by the same 
process. Why could not both advantages be adapted 
to foundry practice? This the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. engineers set about to prove. Their opportunity 
came in 1923, at which time Milwaukee suffered from 
an acute labor shortage. The first experiment was car- 
ried out by erecting a motor-driven centrifugal pump 
in the shop, leading the water outside to a vertical noz- 
zle and suspending the casting to be cleaned from the 
hook of a locomotive crane. The nozzle used was 1% 
in. in diameter and the water pressure was 250 Ib. 
and, although the casting spun around and was usually 
out of control of the operator, it was evident that the 
process had merits and experiments were carried 


| YEW executives would deliberately close off one 
















A Cast Iron Turbine Runner (Up- 

per) After Washing 1 Hr. 40 

Min. Total washing time was 

14 hr. compared with 600 hr. un- 

der the old system. Seventy tons of 
material was washed off 

The Turbine Runner (Left) as 
Sent to the Machine Shop 


further under a yard crane runway. There a 400-lb. 
pressure pump was installed and castings to be cleaned 
were brought out on flat cars equipped with a motor- 
driven turntable. A ravine, near at hand, was dammed, 
the reservoir formed being both the source of water 
supply and a catch basin for drainage water. The work 
performed was satisfactory, except that it was trans- 
ported too far out of its natural channels and there 
could be little or no recovery of sand or core iron. 

The expeditious washing of castings assured a sav- 
ing in floor space and it was at once evident that space 
in the foundry necessary for a washing room would 
actually be less than that occupied by castings waiting 
to be cleaned and those which were being worked on 
by a crew of 60 men. Accordingly one end of the main 
bay was set aside for the washing room and today two 
men do all the washing and 12 men follow up with 
chipping hammers. In addition, the process recovers 
practically all of the core and surface sand and also 
saves $6,000 a month worth of core iron which is not 
damaged by the hydraulic process. 

The permanent washing plant is a structure 34 ft. 
x 45 ft. in floor plan by 20 ft. high. Three walls are 
constructed of reinforced concrete and the end, facing 
the foundry, is enclosed by means of two hinged doors 
which are operated through a bell and crank motion by 
a 2-hp. electric motor. One door leads the other 
slightly, the lagging door being fitted with canvas belt- 
ing to act as a gasket and make the doors watertight. 
It requires 40 sec. to open the doors. 

The roof is made in three sections, one telescoping 
over the other and moving in a horizontal plane in the 
direction of the main crane bay. These roof sections 
are made of structural shapes and sheet metal and each 
is separately operated on tracks on the side walls, by 
a separate 2-hp. motor controlled by push buttons from 
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the operators’ house 


The roof sections are provided 
with limit switches to prevent over travel. Each sec- 
tion is equipped with screen-protected electric light 
reflectors and the uppermost section is fitted with three 
galvanized ventilators to remove steam and vapors 
from the room when it is closed. 

The advantage of this construction is at once evi- 
dent, for the roof sections can be rolled back and the 
end doors opened, thus giving the three overhead elec- 
tric cranes free access to the entire floor space of the 
washing room. 

The floor of this room slopes slightly and drains to 
one end of a 65,000-gal., reinforced concrete, L-shaped 
tank, which is below the foundry floor. Two false floors 
are provided around the turntables, the lower of which 
consists of steel pans which catch a large part of the 
sand and fine coke. The upper false floor is, constructed 
of pans or trays, the bottoms of which are made of 
perforated plate so that they will hold only large coke 
and core iron. After a washing, the overhead crane 
lifts out these:trays, dumping thesfton to one side on 
the foundry floor where it is later*re-handled by a mag- 
net. The sand is unloaded on a tiled section of the 
foundry floor, drainage being led back into the under- 
ground tank. 

The turntables already referred to are separately 
motor operated through two sets each of spur reduc- 
tion gears. The larger table, which is 20 ft. in diam- 
eter, is driven by a 35-hp. Allis-Chalmers motor at 
a speed of 1% r.p.m. and is under the control of the 
cperators by means of remote control push buttons. 
This table is capable of sustaining Idads of 200 tons. 
The larger castings have sufficient weight so that they 
ire not_moved by the force of the impinging streams. 
The smaller table is 10 ft. in diameter and is driven by 
1 10-hp. motor at 3 r.p.m. and remotely controlled from 
the operators’ house. 


Jummy tops are used on the small turntables, some 


ing made like steel baskets and others consisting of 

1 steel plate studded at the outer edge with steel stakes. 
In this way a number of smaller castings may be placed 
n a dummy top and the whole lowered to the turn- 
table, the stakes or sides holding the work so that the 
reams of water will not wash the castings from the 

I able 

The operators’ house is built of reinforced concrete 

I s located in one corner near the swinging doors. 
It hree stories high and is provided with a hydraulic 
elevator for the convenience of the operators. Waste 


from the elevator plunger cylinder is used for 
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makeup in the underground tank. A tier of screen- 
protected electric reflectors is arranged on each side 
of this house and these are so directed that the work on 
the turntables is well illuminated. Two nozzles are 
mounted through the inner wall at each operating floor 
and just above each nozzle is a wire-glass window pro- 
tected by a heavy wire screen on the water or turn- 
table side. A perforated water pipe, placed just above 
the glass and between it and the screen, enables the 
operator to flush the glass with fresh water, thus keep- 
ing it clean so that a clearer vision of the work can 
always be had. The glass in these windows must be 
replaced about once every four months, because of the 
sand-blasting effect it is subjected to by sand-laden 
water. 

Hydraulic pressure for the nozzles is obtained by 
means of a 4-in. Aliis-Chalmers, 6-stage, centrifugal 
pump, rated at 800 g.p.m., against a head of 900 ft. 
It is direct connected to an Allis-Chalmers wound- 
rotor induction motor, rated at 300 hp., 2200 volts, 
3 phase, 60 cycles and 1800 r.p.m. synchronous speed. 
Drainage water enters the far end of the underground 
tank from the tiled foundry floor, the washing plant 
floor, and the exhaust of the elevator plunger cylinder. 
It passes alternately under and over seven, %-in., 
boiler-plate baffles arranged in the end of the tank 
opposite from that at which the pump draws water. 

It is found that heavy sand settles in the first two 
baffle compartments from which it is taken by a bucket, 
suspended from the overhead crane, and is unloaded 
on the tiled portion of the foundry floor. It is allowed 
to drain for 24 hours and is then screened, passed over 
a magnetic pulley and delivéred-to storage bins for 
re-use, The fine silt which collects in the remaining 
baffle compartments is cleaned out every 30 days with 
the crane bucket. At present no use is made of this 
silt, although chemists believe that it will make a good 
paint pigment. 

The hydraulic pump motor is* remote controlled 
from push button stations in the operators’ house. All 
remote control equipment was furnished by the Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. An automatic float 
switch is also provided which either prevents the motor 
from being started or shuts it down in the event of 
low water in the tank. A further safeguard is pro- 


vided in a switch, attached to the door leading from 
the first floor of the operators’ house into the washing 
room, whereby the pump motor cannot be started un- 
If the door is opened when the 
immediately shut 


less this door is closed. 


motor is running it is down In 


The Washing Room Roof Is Made in Three Sections. Each section moves under its own power and upon 
separate tracks placed on the side walls 
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The End Doors (Right) Are Mo- 
tor-Operated and Are Packed 
With Canvas Belting to Prevent 
Water Leakage. The doorway is 
14 ft. by 20 ft. 


addition, each stop push button is so designed that, by 
pressing the button in and giving it a quarter turn, 
the motor is stopped and cannot be restarted until that 
button is released. This gives the operator, working 
any one of the six control stations, full power 
over the water supply situation in case of an accident 
or a misunderstanding. 

The water is controlled by a starting stop- 
ping pump. A feature of this installation is that 
no valves are provided between the pump and the 
nozzles, the only control being that of starting and 
stopping the pump. The reason for this is that if 
valves should be closed and the motor continued to 
operate, the work done in churning the water in the 
pump would cause excessive heating, which would re- 
sult in damage to the unit. All water pipe fittings 
were made by Crane Co., Chicago, and are for 500-lb. 
hydraulic pressure. 

The nozzles, which vary from % in. to 1 1/16 in., 
are made of bronze and are so designed with a split 
water way that the thrust otherwise present is elimi- 
nated. The nozzles are ball bearing in the horizontal 
plane and are counterweighted so that very little muscu- 
lar effort is required to move them or to hold them at 
any angle. Only two nozzles are used at a time, 
usually one 5 in. and one 1 1/16 in., under which con- 
dition a pressure of 425 lb. is to be had at the nozzle 
throat. Immediately back of the nozzle tip are guide 
vanes which prevent the water from whirling and thus 
greater force is obtained when the stream strikes the 
sand core or casting. 

A complete operation consists of opening the end 
doors and rolling back the roof. The crane then loads 
the turn tables and the operators merely press but- 
tons to again close the doors and slide the roof panels 
back in place. The lower door in the operating room 
must be closed and then the pump can be started from 
remote control stations. One operator directs a stream 
of water on the work on each turntable and has under 
his control the rotation of the turntable on which he 
is working. 

When washing is complete. the pump motor is 
stopped, the doors opened and grids or grate bars, if 
such were used, are removed by the crane after which 
the piece is taken to the chipping floor. 


near 
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Six Nozzles (Left) Project From 
the Operator’s Room. Wire-glass 
windows and electric reflectors are 
protected by The 
pump cannot be operated when the 


door 18 open 


wire screens. 


\\ 


A natural question is—what is the effect of streams 
of cold water on hot castings? The experience at this 
plant is that castings such as gears and flywheels 
should be allowed to cool down to about 200 deg. Fahr. 
Lefore washing. Less complicated castings may be 
washed at a higher temperature without detrimental 
effect. In fact, the general run of castings can go to 
the hydraulic cleaning process at very nearly the tem- 
perature at which a man with a chipping hammer 
would be able to work on them. 

This foundry is particularly clean and free from 
dust at the cleaning end. This is largely due to the 
hydraulic washing of castings. The workmen enjoy 
using the new method for it is far less laborious than 
hand cleaning methods. Furthermore, it is much 
cleaner both as to the air which the men must breathe 
and also as to their persons. 


Important steel plants both in Chicago and the East 
St. Louis region increased the number of their em- 
ployees on a moderate scale during October, following 
the trend which was begun in the preceding month, 
according to a statement made by the Illinois depart- 
ment of labor. Although there are 13 per cent fewer 
employees engaged in the steel plants than were em- 
ployed in the opening months of the year, the extent 
of operations is substantially ahead of last year at this 
time. 


In the last fiscal year 173,261 tests were completed 
by the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
according to a report to Secretary Hoover. The fee 
value of the work was $547,543.35. All income so 
received is turned back into the Treasury of the 
United States, the expenses incurred in the tests being 
absorbed by the annual Congressional appropriations 
for the Bureau’s maintenance. 


A heating and ventilating exposition will be held 
in the new Madison Square Garden, New York, Feb. 1 
to 6, 1926. The National Exposition Co., Suite 334, 
McAlpin Hotel, New York, is managing it. 
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“Put a Profit in Every Bid” 


Say Structural Fabricators in Convention 


Approve New York One- 
Price Method and Lump 
Sum Estimates on Job 





[ 


To Increase Sales By 
Research and Aggres- 
sive Advertising 


Se 


A BOUT 200 structural stcel fabricators met at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 


last their 


in assessments 


week for 


crease Trom 5e. 


third annual convention. 


There 


they authorized an 


to 25c. a ton on their output, vigorously recom- 


mended the New York one price policy and lump-sum estimates, agreed to sup- 


port a campaign of national advertising 


to advance the interests of structural 


steel and developed a plan for solving techn’cal problems through a carefully con- 


dered program of researe h. 


é< UT a profit in every bid!” 


every job!” 


“Get a profit on 
These were the slogans at the third 

annual convention of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. Those who came to the meeting 
lamenting the small or non-existent returns on a large 
investment, went away with renewed hopes that the 
remedy would be widely applied. 

“Stop taking jobs under cost because you nope to 
make up the profit on something else later on. Figure 
a fair profit on every estimate you make—or else face 
a continuance of the present unfavorable situation.” 

Lee H. Miller, engineer of the institute, remarked 
in the course of his report that the industry was prob 
ably operating at about 75 per cent of capacity—and 
that profits have been less on this volume of business 
than they were when the industry was only operating 
at 50 per cent of capacity. This was his opinion after 
making an investigation among the members of the 
institute and it was amply corroborated by the pessi- 
mistic attitude regarding earnings among those at White 
Sulphur Springs. 

“T have had an opportunity to discuss with men 
engaged in various other industries,” said Mr. Miller, 
“eonditions which indicate that similar losses are being 
met in other lines. For instance, the manufacturers 
of domestic tanks for heating water in residences 
claim that in spite of an increase of 50 per cent in the 





*A later speaker said that in his experience, capacity 
ways kept enough in advance of requirements so that 
any increas« markets merely meant a more general dis- 
tribution of business instead of more efficient operation of 


existing plants 


volume of business, there is a constant lowering of 
prices and a corresponding lack of profit. We are in- 
terested in determining the conditions that cause such 
results. The first and most convenient answer is that 
the industry has a capacity in excess of the normal 
demand. If this is true, the solution can only be met 
by a reduction of capacity or an increase in demand.* 
“The increasing demand for fabricated structural 
steel in the past three years has not been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in profits, which is puzzling 
in connection with the theory that we are having an 
over-production. Both rolling mills and fabricators 
have, perhaps as a matter of personal or company 
pride, felt justified in claiming capacity for production 
that only rare combinations could make possible. 
“Among the many things that have happened since 
the transition from the iron age to the steel age has 
been the elimination of seasons and the peak conditions 
which in the past accompanied seasonal operations. 


No More Seasonal Volume 


¢¢7,UFTEEN years ago an automobile was only con- 

sidered serviceable for summer conditions and 
was put into storage for the winter. Automobile sales 
for September of this year were the highest they have 
ever been in spite of the fact that the winter season 
is just ahead. It makes no difference today whether 


the contractor starts excavating for a new building in 
June; data exist to indicate that winter 
construction is, in fact, more economical than summer. 
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This elimination of seasons in construction applies t 
residences as well as to large buildings. 

“Fifteen years ago the architect prepared his plans 
with the idea of having his construction start in th« 
early spring and the manufacturing plant expected t 
operate at certain seasons under a very small demand 
at others under a very high demand. These 
conditions are past. 

“The rolling mills in the past maintained certain 
equipment that could not be operated economically 
except under peak conditions—and it is a common 
theory of the fabricator today that he is justified in 
taking tonnage below his actual cost of production in 
order to hold together an organization that will enable 
him to offset these losses during a peak condition. Our 
seasons have been eliminated and these peak conditions 
will not come again so far as seasons are concerned. 

“Another condition that has been revolutionized 
since the introduction of structural steel 35 years ago 
has been the elimination of the night (from a practical 
standpoint). Thirty-five years ago lighting conditions 
made night production very inefficient and expensive. 
Under present conditions, if the personnel of the day 
and night shifts are equal, there is little to distinguish 
between their efficiency. We have changed from an 
agricultural nation, which based its operations on sea- 
sons, to an industrial nation in which seasons have 
been eliminated. 

“For this reason, it is important that as sellers we 
must understand that if profits are to be obtained we 
must include them in every operation and overlook the 
anticipation of peaks*that will never come again as 
the result of seasons. It should be understood that 
there does and will continue to exist peak conditions 
developed over a period of years, but these are gradual! 
in their attainment and are no longer accompanied by 
the seasonal peaks that have in the past augmented the 
period peak.” 

W. M. Wood, Mississippi Valley Steel Co., Decatur, 
Ill., and vice-president of the institute, emphatically 
recommended the “put-a-profit-in-every-bid” principle 
as did the majority of the convention in less formal 
manner. 

C. Edwin Michael, president Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co., Roanoke, Va., in his address of welcome suggested 
other means by which the current unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the trade might be remedied. “In business 
practice we have tolerated most unreasonable attitudes, 
which no other industry would permit,” he said. 


Suggests Code of Ethics 


6¢ DEFERENCE in here made to the code of ethical 
practice of a large association, in which is found 
the follpwing clauses: 
“Ethical conduct with respect to sub-contractor and 
those who supply materials requires that: 


1. Proposals should not be invited from any 
one who is unqualified to perform the pro- 
posed work or to render the proper service, or 
to whom, in event that his proposal should be 
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the lowest received, the contractor would be 
unwilling to award the contract. 

2. The figures of one competitor shall not be 
made known to another before the award of 
the sub-contract, nor should they be used by 
the contractor to secure a lower proposal 
from another bidder. 

3. The contract should preferably be 
awarded to the lowest bidder if he is qualified 
to perform the contract, but if the award is 
made to another bidder, it should be at the 
amount of the latter’s bid. 

4. In no case should the low bidder be led 
to believe that a lower bid than his has been 
received. 

“The members of this institute and the public will 
very heartily welcome this pronouncement. They are 
both interested in seeing its terms rigidly and honestly 
practiced, because it will insure better construction, 
more uniform prices, better service and satisfaction to 
owner, contractor and fabricator. Every member of 
the institute should discourage unfair practice. It will 
eliminate much loss of time and money and the practice 
of many in submitting at first a higher price when 
they have reason to believe their figures will be made 
known to competitors. In good business practice, the 
last figures should be made first, and they should be 
reliably known to competitors when issued. 

“There are usually standard prices based upon 
standard specifications, requirements and costs, in 
other branches of the building industry, and the same 
practice should prevail in the fabricating industry in so 
far as all fabricators are estimating and bidding upon 
the same specifications and requirements. 

“In the principles of business conduct promulgated 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce is found, 
among others, the following clause: 


Unfair competition, embracing all acts 
characterized by bad faith, deception, fraud, 
or oppression, including commercial bribery, is 
wasteful, despicable, and a public wrong 
Business will rely for its success upon its own 


service. 


“The American Institute of Steel Construction sub- 
scribes to such principles as have been quoted, and 
there should be sufficient interest and good will for 
each other as to insure fair dealing in every business 
transaction, and the discussion at this convention 
should develop a firm sentiment to these ends. 


Charge for Engineering Service 


éé YR the sake of elimination of waste of effort and 

the consequent enormous expense to the indus- 
try, we should encourage the practice of having the 
engineer of the owner on important projects prepare 
the steel design. Otherwise he should select the engi- 
neers of some fabricator to do so and pay a reasonable 
price for such engineering service. There is no sen- 
sible reason why a dozen different fabricators should 
be asked to incur the expense of as many different de- 
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Some of the Accomplishments of the Third Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Steel Construction 


Authorized the directors to assess members up to 25c. per ton on tonnage pro- 
duced instead of 5c. per ton previously paid. 

Agreed to undertake a definite campaign of national advertising to further 
the interests of structural steel as against competitive materials. 

Mapped out a program of market development which should directly affect the 
tonnage of each member in the years to come. 

Supported the proposal for establishment of a standard sales manual to aid 
in eliminating confusing practices and misunderstandings. 

Adopted a new constitution providing for more efficient organization of the 
institute to carry out the four-year program. 

Urged the formation of local associations cooperating with the institute for 
the purpose of solving purely local problems, as has been done in New York. 
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signs in competition on the same project unless they 
expense incurred. Such 
duplication of expenditure of time and money could 
be employed in developing and promoting other uses 
for the product. There waste here 
which must be eliminated.” 


are all remunerated for the 


is an enormous 


One-Price Plan Described 

George A. Just 
and a member of 
directors of the New York Structural 
Board of Trade, Inc., described the operation 
of that board as it affects the sale of structural steel 
in N Realizing the unfortunate situation into 


ew Y ork 
which the had fallen as a result of improper 


ppoweet T. BROOKS, president 
\ Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 


Steel 


trade 


trade practices, the board was organized to bring the 
structural steel business up to a fair and honorable 
plane of conduct Two things have been achieved: 
the custom of submitting a number of bids, each 
wer than the first (usually resulting in a loss for 


the firm securing the order) has been done away with 


the benefit of both buyer and seller. Also, the 
istom of submitting bids on a price-per-ton basis 
efore the exact details of the work are known, has 


been eliminated. In a letter sent out by 


i recent 
the American Institute of Steel Construction, it was 


stated that, “On fully 95 per cent of all contracts 
et, the lump sum bid would be acceptable to the 
engineers.” It was suggested (at a meeting of engi- 


be reasonable 
probably be found to 
price on such contracts. 

The new method of submitting prices has only been 


there might 
will 


that 
some Way 


neers and fabricators) 


} 


exceptions and 


permit of a per-ton 


effect since Nov. and there has hardly been time 
ascertain the full results of the plan but according 
Mr. Brooks, it has been very advantageous thus 

Several instances were given where money had 


saved through the policies approved by the board 


it-throat methods formerly in 


pposeda to those 


But the 


rests with those 


real blame for present unsatisfactory con- 

' who have devoted all atten- 

manufacturing and problems to the 

usion of executive director 
report to the 

many who feel that if the same 

given expand the market as 


improvements in production”; he said, 


erection 
said 

Abbott in his annual 
“There are 
tention had 


th it devoted to 


+ ; 


selling proble ms 


con- 


been 


tribution had been studied as manufacturing 
been studied, our present plant capacities might 
been fully employed in producing for new mar- 
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kets and new uses which would Gave logically fol- 
lowed. 
Three Sales Methods 


‘éTMHE industry has been trained and encouraged 

to think in terms of tonnage output, of rivets 
and stresses. The training required to emphasize im- 
portance of terms, prices and profits came from a 
different schovl, wherein men are taught the funda- 
mentals of merchandising as related to industrial de- 
velopment, of competition from other industries and 
how to meet it, of selling and of advertising to de- 
velop a national consciousness of the product to be 
sold and to arouse a favorable public understanding 
and appreciation of the industry and the part it ful- 
fills in contributing to the welfare of society. 

“With an eye to the future the structural steel in- 
dustry should be impressed with another responsibility 
which should be uppermost in the minds of all. Ac- 
cording to the well-established principles of business, 
the function of a producer is confined to the manu- 
facture of a product; his output is distributed through 
the jobber, retailer or direct to the ultimate consumer. 
His sales policy must define one of these three meth- 
If he selects the jobber, then he has the right 
to intensive representation and a continually increas- 
ing volume of business, sufficient to keep his plant 
fully occupied. The responsibility of the distributor is 
very great. His methods and effort to extend dis- 
tribution and develop new uses are carefully scru- 
tinized at all times. 

“If the manufacturer fails to reeeive his quota 
through inefficiency on the part of the distributor, 
then he has the right to go after the business him- 
self. Inefficient methods in the cycle of distribution 
cannot and should not interfere with the steady, eco- 
nomie movement of goods from producer to consumer. 

“The fabricating industry is the distributing agent 
for the mills that produce the shapes. It is the con- 
necting link between the producer and the consumer. 
Its responsibility is clearly defined. 

“The producer has likewise a definite obligation 
to the distributor. His interest should never cease 
from the time the shapes leave the mills until they 
rest in the hands of the ultimate consumer 
placed in satisfactory service. 

“The producer has an equal interest in improved 
business conditions and the application of the most 
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efficient methods. He is likewise obligated to take 
(Continued on page 1424) 
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SHEARS HEAVY SCRAP 


Machine Cuts Plate, Large Sections, Rail and 
Pipe—Diagonal Mounting of Knives a Feature 


Scrap plate, flats, rounds, squares, angles, tees, 
beams, channels, riveted assemblies, rail and pipe may 
be rapidly and economically cut by the heavy-duty 
scrap and plate shear here illustrated, which is being 
marketed by Henry Pels & Co., Inc., 90 West Street, 
New York. 

The machine, designated as the type SS, is claimed 
to permit handling material which cannot be cut eco- 
nomically on the usual shear of the alligator type, and 
to eliminate the necessity of wide use of the cutting 
torch for preparing heavy material. Five sizes are 





Shear Adapted to Cutting of Wide Variety of Heavy 
Scrap. The knives are mounted diagonally to permit 
handling of very long material 


we 


available, the smallest and largest sizes being designed 
for continuous shearing pressures of 60 tons and 480 
tons, respectively, the effective gap of the smallest be- 
ing 20 in. and of the largest, 30 in. 

The frame of the machine is of high-tensile steel 
plate, with a cast-steel distance piece between the plates 
on each side. The shearing slide is also of cast steel, 
and is balanced by means of a counterweight and heavy 
springs. It moves in long adjustable bronze lined 
guides. Automatic stopping of the sliding head has 
been provided for, a positive clutch being arranged to 
disengage automatically at the top of the stroke. A 
“locking” arrangement permits of continuous shearing 
if desired. Control handles are located conveniently on 
each side of the shearing slide. The machine is 
equipped with a heavy hold-down, which may be ad- 
justed by means of a handwheel for material of vari- 
ous thickness. By removing a few bolts the hold-down 
may be removed conveniently to permit the shearing of 
bulky, bent or curved scrap. The two larger machines 
are equipped with an automatic hold-down operated 
from the flywheel shaft. 

A featuré is the mounting of the shear blades diag- 
onally to the frame, which permits of shearing of very 
long bars and other material without loss. The upper 
and lower shear blades are interchangeable and re- 
versible, which is stressed as minimizing the cost of 
renewal. 

Gears are of steel, machine cut, and are adequately 
guarded. Pinions are of steel forgings cut from the 
solid and heat treated. All shafts are of steel forgings 
and run in phosphor bronze bushed bearings. The 
heavier shears are equipped with a safety shearing pin, 
the flywheel being connected to its shaft by a coupling 
plate, which, in case of overloads, automatically shears 
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off the pin. In this manner the machine is thrown out 
of operation and injury to gears, shafts or other parts 
prevented. 

The capacity of the smallest machine is for plates 
up to % in. thick, flats 9 by % in.; rounds, 1% in., 
and squares, 1% in., these being cut by means of the 
same blades and at one stroke. Angles and tees 6 by 
6 by % in., beams 12 by 5 in. by 30 lb., channels 10 by 4 
in. by 30 lb., pipe 4% in. in diameter and rails up to 
24 lb. per yd. may be cut with several strokes by the 
smaller machine. 

The largest machine will cut 2%-in. plate, 20 by 
2% in. flats, 5-in, rounds, and 4%4-in. squares, at one 
stroke and by means of the same blades. Pipe 16 in. in 
diameter, and angles, tees, beams, channels and rails 
up to the largest sections may be cut at several strokes, 
the same blades being used. 

The power required for driving the smallest machine 
is 7% hp. and for the largest 60 hp. The strokes per 
min. are 32 and 8, respectively. The length of the 
shear blades is 12 in., and 40 in., for the smallest and 
largest shears, and the maximum clearance between 
blades is 3 in. and 14% in. The height of the stroke is 
214 and 12 in. respectively. The flywheel of the small- 
est machine is 40 in. in diameter and of the largest 
shear 95 in. The approximate overall length, width and 
height of the two machines is 87 in. by 47 in. by 73 
in. and 166 in. by 118 in. by 252 in. respectively, and 
the net weight, approximately, 6800 lb. and 97,000 Ib. 


Large Vertical-Spindle Disk Grinder 


With a disk wheel 72 in. in diameter, the No. 79 
vertical-spindle disk grinder recently added to the line 
of the Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., is said to 
earry the largest grinding member ever incorporated in 
a machine of this class. The machine was developed 
to handle numerous large flat-surface jobs which can- 
not be accommodated on the smaller grinders of this 
type and, although having some new features, it is, in 
effect, an enlargement of the company’s 53 in. grinder. 

The steel disk wheel is 1% in. thick and is rein- 
forced by a 40 in. steel plate 1 in. in thickness, which 
is intended to provide ample support extending well 
out toward the circumference of the large disk wheel. 
It is mounted on a heavy wheel collar or flange, 29% 
in. in diameter, which is shrunk on the spindle, ma- 
chined and balanced. The driving-spindle is of large 
diameter and runs in two self-alining radial ball bear- 
ings. All down thrust is takén on a self-alining ball 
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The Disk Wheel Is 72 In. Diameter. An important 
feature is the special pneumatic press for mounting 
the abrasion disk 
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thrust bearing which contains 1 7/16 in. diameter steel 
balls, and is rated to carry a load of 10,400 Ib. 

Power is transmitted to the disk wheel by means of 
hardened steel bevel gears which are inclosed within 
the base of the machine, protected from dust and dirt, 
and amply lubricated. A dust channel is cast into the 
base of the machine, a series of perts, equally spaced 
around the outer circumference, and opening into this 
dust channel giving ample exhaust provision. A cast- 
iron guard ring is fastened to the top of the base, and 
any portion of this ring may be removed to permit the 
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grinding of work carrying a lug projecting above the 
plane of the ground surface. Work holders of various 
types may be secured to this ring. The machine is 
available arranged for either belt or motor drive. 

An outstanding feature is the special pneumatic 
press furnished with the machine. It is made of sheet 
steel pressed into oval shape on top. Across the bot- 
tom there is a thin sheet metal diaphragm with 
arc-welded, air-tight joint at the edges. After the 
steel wheel and the back of the abrasive disk have been 
coated with cement and placed together, the press is 
put on top of the whole and with numerous malleable 
iron clamps is clamped firmly to the outer edge of the 
disk wheel. Air is then pumped into the cone with the 
pump provided until the gage indicates pressure of 5 
to 7 lb., this pressure being equivalent to 14 tons on 
the entire surface of the wheel. The machine weighs 
approximately 10,000 lb. crated for domestic shipment, 
and occupies an operating floor space of 12 by 12 ft. 


Stop Watch for Laboratory Use 


Unusual sturdiness and maintenance of accuracy 
are claimed for the stop watch illustrated which has 
been brought out by the O. Zernickow Co., 15 Park 
Row, New York. This instrument has a non-magnetic 
anchor movement, with nine jewels, and is intended for 
laboratory, testing, calibrating and other work for 
which such a watch is employed. 

To assure positive functioning under severe service, 
the mechanism for winding, stopping and setting are 
separate units. The starting and stopping mechanism 
is actuated by the button at the top of the watch and 
is a patented feature claimed to permit of continuous 
stopping and starting without damage to the instru- 
ment. This button is first depressed until a slight re- 
sistance is felt, further slight pressure serving to 
start the watch. A second push on the button stops 
the watch, another push starting it again. There is a 
distinct click felt and heard in starting and stopping 
the watch. Zero setting is accomplished by means of the 


The Winding, 
Stopping and 
Zero Setting 
Mechanisms Are 
Separate Units, 
Which Assures 
Positive Func- 
tioning and Re- 
duces Repairs 
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button at the left side of the watch. The hands do not 
fly back with a jerk, but are brought gradually to zero, 
which departure from the usual arrangement is stressed 
as eliminating breaking, bending or dislocating the 
hands. The winding stem is at the back of the watch, 
as is also the regulating device. The dial is graduated 
in 1/5 sec., and markings are black on silver dial. 
Dials graduated in 1/100 min., or in 1/5 sec. and 1/100 
min., are available. 

A similar stop watch with electric contacts for reg- 
istering time intervals by switching on a recording 
magnet or for causing interruptions for actuating mag- 
nets or relays, has also been placed on the market by 
the company. This instrument is provided with three 
electric contacts which are set by means of a shifter 
at the back of the case. The standard types have con- 
tacts either of 10, 30 and 60 sec., %, 1 and 2 min., 1, 3 
and 6 min., or 5, 10 and 30 min. If the shifter is placed 
at 10, the watch will interrupt the current every 10 
sec., and if placed at 30 or 60 sec., the interruptions 
will be accordingly. This type will operate on a mini- 
mum of 7 volts and maximum of 12 to 14 volts. The 
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watch only interrupts the electric current, starting and 
stopping being accomplished by means of the button 
at the top of the watch. 


Files with Self-Cleaning Feature 


A double-cut file known as the Shearkleen, the teeth 
of which are made with a positive rake or undercut 
on the front, and a double slope on the back have been 
placed on the market by the Service Tool Corporation, 
Latrobe, Pa. The teeth are milled to shape from solid 
stock and their cutting edges are said to be sharp 
and clean, each tooth being an individual cutting tool 
properly spaced to avoid “tracking” and deep enough 





The Teeth Are Provided With Positive Rake at the 
Front and Double Slope at the Back 
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to prevent “clogging.” The files are claimed to be 
self-cleaning on both hard and soft metals, wood and 
leather. The illustration herewith shows the form of 
the teeth. 

The spaces between the teetk are deep and it is 
stated that the file can be restored to its original sharp- 
ness by the sand blast process, which can be repeated 
many times before the teeth are worn too short for 
effective use. The file is made of special alloy steel and 
is available in standard sizes. 


Wrenches of Chrome-Molybdenum Steel 


Drop forged wrenches made of chrome-molybdenum 
steel, and named Superrenches, have been added to the 
line of J. H. Williams & Co., Buffalo. The use of the 
chrome-molybdenum steel is stressed as permitting 
stronger tools of lighter weight and thinner section. 
The narrow pointed jaws adapt them to service in 
cramped quarters, and it is claimed that the wrenches 
of this material will strip the thread of any standard 
nut or break the bolt without spreading the jaws. 

Four styles of this wrench, all heat treated, are 
available. These include the engineers pattern, double 
head, 15 deg. angle openings and a general-service “S” 
pattern with unusual leverage, both of which are fur- 
nished in nickel finish, with heads buffed bright. A 
construction pattern, single head, 15 deg. angle opening, 
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The Chrome-Molybdenum Steel Pro- 
vides Unusual Strength and Permits 
Lighter Weight and Thinner Section 
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and a structural pattern, single head, straight opening, 
offset handle, are the other styles at present available. 
The construction and structural patterns have a tong on 
the end of the handle for bringing bolt holes into line. 
They are specially treated to prevent corrosion. 
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HIGH-PRODUCTION DRILL 


Full-Automatic Machine Claims to Reduce Labor 
and Drill Cost and Save Space 


Savings in operator and drill cost, and minimum 
of floor space occupied are advantages claimed for the 
Caulkins full-automatic “super-sensitive” drilling ma- 
chine being placed on the market by E. L. Krag & Co.., 
542 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

The machine, illustrated herewith, is intended for 
high production drilling. In its present form it is 
designed to drill cotter pin holes in %-in. bolts, but the 
machine can be adapted readily for the sensitive drill- 
ing of a variety of other parts, the quantity of which 
will warrant a special machine. Increase of production 
and lower costs are accomplished by making operation 
more continuous and reducing the attention required 
by the operator, permitting him to tend a large num 
ber of machines. Bolts to be drilled are dumped into 
the hopper at the rear of the machine, the operator 
having little to do except change the drills, which may 
be done quickly. 

The spindle speed has been reduced approximately 
25 per cent below the usual practice, which is stressed 
as avoiding wear and tear, frequent grindings and 
breakage of drills. 
slightly more than the diameter of the stock to be 
drilled, and a feed of about 0.004 in. per revolution. 
The feed drive is through a friction clutch, which, 
when the tension is properly adjusted, will drive a 
sharp drill through average stock without slipping, 
but will permit slipping if drill gets dull or strikes 
an unusually hard piece of stock. This feature is in- 
tended to minimize breakage of drills and the conse- 
quent loss of time in changing drills. A special ar- 
rangement and gage for setting drills is said to permit 
of removing a drill and replacing it with another in 
30 sec. or less. It is claimed that from the time that 
one bolt is drilled until the drill is starting against 
another bolt, the spindle makes only six revolutions. 

The machine can be built to handle bolts up to 
% in. in diameter, drilling one hole, and bolts having 


Electric Scraper Bucket Made by Hay- 
ward Company 


The electric scraper bucket for foundry use, de- 
scribed in detail in THE IRON AGE of Nov. 12, page 
1318, is a product of the Hayward Co., 50 Church 
Street, New York. The device is intended for use in 
foundries employing sand cutters for preparing their 
molding sand, a floor area of 5 ft. by 16 ft. being 
cleaned up in each cut, leaving the sand in piles ap- 
proximately 4 ft. wide and 4 ft. high. The bucket 
makes one cut in approximately 20 sec. In addition 
to rapid operation, the labor saving is a feature. 


Simplifies Line of Twist Drills 


New high-speed twist drills, designated as the Her- 
cules Nos. 555 and 444, taper and straight shank, re- 
spectively, are.being announced by the Whitman & 
Barnes Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. These tools supersede 
the previous Hercules No. 550 and No. 500, taper shank 
and the following of the company’s drills known as 
the Diamond; No. 402, taper shank; No. 402, Special, 
large shank; and No. 404, straight shank. 

The new drills are processed and twisted hot, but 
the flutes are milled, which is stressed as combining 
accuracy with strength. The original Hercules No. 
550 was made with a hub at the large end of the shank, 
this being done to provide additional strength to the 
oversize shank to better permit driving a powerful 
tool, but for certain jig work and in multiple spindle 
presses, this hub was sometimes found objectionable. 
A new process for making shanks is said to permit 
of eliminating the hub, the new tool, No. 555, being 
adaptable wherever a standard size drill may be used. 
A No. 555-H taper-shank and a No. 444-H straight- 


Spindles have a travel of only- 
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six holes in the head, which the machine will index and 
drill automatically. The machine can also be arranged 
for studs, pins, tubing, etc., drilling one or two holes; 





Front and Rear View of Caulkins Full Automatic Sen- 
sitive Drilling Machine. One operator attends several 
machines 


if the two holes are in line, they can be drilled simul- 
taneously. Washers can be burred. The machine will 
drill, countersink, burr or index automatically. 

A 4-hp. motor mounted as shown is employed to 
drive the machine. Ball bearings are used throughout. 
The weight of the machine is 750 Ib. 


shank oil hole drills are also‘new tools offered. Overall 
and flute length dimensions correspond size for size 
throughout the carbon and high-speed lines. 


May Build Machinery Mart in Chicago 


A movement is under way in Chicago to build a 
machinery mart, bounded by Jackson Boulevard and 
Clinton and Canal Streets. The building will be 21 
stories and will contain 800,000 sq. ft. of rentable 
space. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White are archi- 
tects. One important machine tool dealer is of the 
opinion that the trade has been gradually moving to- 
ward this centralization for some time. In other quar- 
ters it is felt that dealers and manufacturers will 
establish warehouses for stock and keep only a few 
machine tools on display at the proposed mart. 


Performance Record of a Milling Saw 


A Disston 21-in. interlocking milling saw, which was 
in operation for 155 working days without removal 
for sharpening or repairs in the establishment of Hor- 
ace T. Potts & Co., dealers in iron and steel, Phila- 
delphia, cut in that period 1285 pieces of steel ranging 
in diameter from 3 in. to 7% in. of various grades, in- 
cluding cold rolled steel, soft or machinery steel and 
other steels up to 0.40 and 0.50 per cent carbon. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, has acquired 
the full right to manufacture and sell the line of 
horizontal drilling and boring machines formerly 
made and distributed by the Harnischfeger Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee. 
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Price Firmness Causing More Forward 
Buying; Further Gains Possible 


[ron and Steel Improvement Only Forerunner of Better Conditions 
Anticipated for 1926 


BY DR. LEWIS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


HE real upswing in the iron and steel industry is 
under way. So considerable is the progress indi- 


cated and so favorable are most of the reliable barom- 
that this upswing, allowing for seasonal varia- 
tions, should continue well into 1926. 

It is not improbable that building activity will show 
a generally declining trend during most of next year, 
but it is quite possible that improvement in other steel 
consuming industries will offset such a decline. Just 
aS the phenomenal volume of building operations has 
offset the decline in equipment and petroleum demands 
for steel this year, so improvement in the demand from 
railroads is likely to counterbalance the probable decline 
in building operations next year. 


eters, 


demand for 
October orders for 
largest in many months 
three locomotive manufac- 
showed a large gain, after 
seasonal variation, but were 
considerably in excess of the quantity on the books in 
the same month last year for the first time 
January. 


Already there are signs of a greate 


el on the part of the railroads. 

omotives and cars were the 
unfilled orders of 
turers in October not only 
making due allowance for 
since 


The prevalence of hand-to-mouth buying in the past 
is now tending to cause more insistent buying and the 
accumulation of unfilled orders. As buyers have been 
receiving prompt delivery and ordering only for imme- 
diate requirements, they have had small stocks. Now 
that the mills are beginning to be booked ahead and 
are able to take a firmer stand on prices, there has 
developed somewhat of a rush on the part of buyers to 
cover their requirements and premiums on early deliv- 
are talked of. This situation is notable in the 
f automobile sheets. The sharp gain in the un- 
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filled orders of the Steel Corporation is a sign of the 
times. 


Average of Steel Prices Up 


HE situation in the steel industry is well illustrated 

in Fig. 1. This chart shows that: 

(1) The production of steel ingots, after eliminat- 
ing the merely seasonal changes, shows little, if any, 
change in trend during the last two months. In Octo- 
ber, ingot production gained nearly 11% per cent, but 
this is only a little larger than usual for the month and 
the September gain was less than usual. The net re- 
sult is that, when allowance is made for normal growth 
in steel requirements and for the usual monthly ups and 
downs, the October ingot output really stands as a 
point slightly lower than in August. 

(2) The unfilled orders of the Steel Corporation 
showed a very sharp gain and at the end of October 
were far greater than at the same date a year ago. 

(3) The trend of THE IRoN AGE index of finished 
steel prices shows a slight but distinct reversal in Octo- 
ber. It is now upward for the first time since January. 
The October average was 2.405 cents against 2.397 
cents in September. 

The conclusion seems warranted that unfilled orders 
will show further gains. They are still relatively small 
and in fact are not much above the low point reached 
in February, 1922, which was the bottom reached after 
the 1921 depression. There is thus considerable room 
for expansion before anything approaching abnormal- 
ity could appear. 

As to production, it is doubtful whether the steel 
ingot output will expand very rapidly in the near fu- 
ture. The output is already about 8 per cent above our 








Fig. 1—The Unfilled Tonnage Curve Continues to Rise, Steel Prices Have Finally Advanced Sufficiently to Es- 
tablish the Upward Trend and Production Has Increased Also 
See es ‘cmon, ome 2 Iron Age, November 19, 1925— 
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Scrap in blast furnace charges causes 
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If excess 
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normal steel in automotive plant. 


Suggests two-pass side or central com- 
bustion stoves as most efficient for modern 
blast furnace.—Also recommends ground- 
level valves, square checker openings, larger 


mains and better air and gas regulation. 
Page 1381. 


Will investigate blast furnace and steel 
foundry American Iron and 
Steel Institute committee will study new 
questions in addition to ingot capacity on 
practical rather than theoretical basis. 
Page 1398. 


capacities. 


World’s visible supply of tin only V 
tons on Oct. 31.—Smallest this year; con- 
sumption running ahead of Straits produc- 
tion.—Page 1397. 


Says salvage value of steel-frame building 
should be considered as favorable factor. 
Difference in insurance rates between steel- 
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jlast furnaces operate on amount of free 
Which has no relationship 
to amount of wind reported, says J. S. Ful- 
ton: how free air can be determined.—Page 
1382. 


air they receive. 


No longer profitable to take orders below 
cost in structural steel trade.—Elimination 
of building seasons makes old peak-profit 
system unwise.—Page 1386. 
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Being Sure of the Facts 


HAT foreign steel was inundating the Southwest has been frequently 

reported since early 1925. To be sure of the facts, a member of THE 
IRON AGE staff made a special trip to Texas, and his story will be found 
in this issue. It is based on first-hand information, not hearsay. 

Again—we quote from the letter of a large steel producer in the Central 
West: “Permit us to thank you for the question. (Another case of check- 
ing up on Dame Rumor.) /t proves once more that THE IRON AGE prefers 


accuracy to supposition.” 

It is an unwritten and long-established policy, this being sure of the 
facts. The effort to be accurate is behind virtually every line of type in 
THE IRON AGE. 





Fig. 2—Pig Iron 
Production Is 
Now Above the 
Line of Estimated 
Normal Require- 
ments; the Price 
Trend Is Steadily 
Upward 


INDEX NUMBERS -PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


estimated normal and is large enough in comparison 
with unfilled orders. October, moreover, is usually the 
peak of the year. 

If production is held down to a reasonable level the 
price of finished steel will continue to firm up and 
gradually advance. At present this seems to be prob- 
able. It will be noted that the October average price 
of finished steel is still lower than the average for 
October, 1924. 


Pig Iron Output Above Normal 


HE outstanding fact in the pig iron situation is that 

production in October rose decidedly above the line 
of normal trend for the first time in four or five months. 
After making due allowance for the normal growth of 
the country’s requirements and for the usual seasonal 
changes, our index of pig iron output in October stood 
at 106.7—almost 7 per cent above normal. 

Stocks of merchant pig iron are estimated to have 
reached on Sept. 1 the lowest point since the middle 
of 1923. Reports indicate that in general stocks of pig 
iron on furnace yards have been reduced greatly. 

THE IRON AGE composite price of pig iron continued 
its upward trend in October, the average for the month 
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being $19.92, against $19.38 in September. At the end 
of the month the average was $20.38 and was still 
rising. 

Three factors are immediately affecting the price of 
pig iron. (1) The advance in coke prices, (2) the rate of 
pig iron production in comparison with the steel output, 
and (3) the importation of foreign iron. 

The sharp advance in coke prices last month had 
much to do with the upward trend of pig iron, and ac- 
cordingly the more recent decline in coke will tem- 
porarily at least tend to check the advance in iron. 
High coke prices have also kept down the production 
of iron, causing producers to postpone putting on ad- 
ditional furnaces and even to take off furnaces in or- 
der to sell coke at a level which shows greater profits 
than iron. To the extent that this has been a factor, 
the easier trend in coke will have a reverse effect. 
Moreover, in spite of the effect of coke prices on pro- 
duction, the output of pig iron has been going ahead 
rather fast and is tending to gain on the steel output. 
This is a condition which usually checks iron prices. 
On the whole, therefore, while further advances in pig 
iron will undoubtedly occur, some pause in the upward 
movement is to be expected in the near future. 


Fig. 3—The Ad- 
vancing Coke 
Market Has Nar- 
rowed the Mar- 
gin Between That 
Raw Material 
and Finished Pig 
Iron; Bar Prices 
Have Increased a 
Little More Than 
Pig Iron 
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Efficiency and Large Tonnage 


\ GAIN approaches the 
for the past three or 


holiday season, which 


four years has been 
marked by a flood of predictions of very active 
business in the new year. We shall have such 


predictions again, and already there are notes of 
warning against too much reliance upon them. 
One of the lines these warnings take deserves 


analysis. It is urged that we have had very 
active business of late, considering 1925 by it- 
self, or the past three years as a period, hence 


very favorable conditions must be requisite for 
The argu- 
ment as presented seems rational, but it omits con- 


sideration of important factor—effi- 


recent records to be improved upon. 
one very 


Statistics of production, movement, consump- 
tion and prices are of indeed 
not to 
place entire reliance upon this single class of in- 
formation. One observes that the production of a 
commodity has increased by so much in a 
ertain concludes that the increase is 
that there must be a reaction. 
application or utilization of the 
ommodity may be so much greater that lessened 
effort involved unit the 


rge increase observed. 


great value, and 


have become indispensable, but it is best 


yiven 


time, and 
large hence 
Efficiency in the 
per fully accounts for 
After all, we are dealing in industry not with 
quantities of material or amounts of money, but 
human effort. We have a given population, 
a given percentage of the population gainfully 
ecupied, and a certain amount of effort expended 
those so occupied. The term “gainfully occu- 
adopted by the Bureau of the Census, is 
apt and It connotes merely that the per- 
son is receiving, avoiding the point whether what 
More 


Wit h 


pied, 


safe. 
s “gained” is “earned” by a quid pro quo. 
s “earned” now than in 1920. 

Since the slacker times of that year and the 
confusion of the 1921 readjustment and reorgani- 
there has been a great increase in effi- 
ciency in nearly all industrial operations. In the 
production and consumption of steel every one 
recognizes that this large increase has occurred, 
but a slip may be made in failing to link up this 
great fact with the tonnage and other quantita- 
tive statistics we are in the habit of studying. 


zation, 





The force of this argument may be brought out 
by reference to mental attitudes that have pre- 
vailed at times in the past three years. In the 
spring of 1923, when the rate of steel ingot pro- 
duction had increased for eight successive 
months, and by a total of 63 per cent, it was re- 
marked in some quarters that the observable in- 
dustrial activity of the country did not seem to 
warrant any such tonnage. There was not enough 
excitement, not enough noise, judging from previ- 
ous experiences, to indicate that the country was 
really working hard enough to warrant such ton- 
nages. Yet the outcome proved otherwise. The 
year’s steel production was second best only to 
that of one year, a war year, and missed making a 
new record by less than one-third of 1 per cent. 

In the spring of 1924 there was a real slump in 
production of steel and again it looked as if quite 
too much had been attempted; but after July there 
was a substantial recovery. This year has seen 
something of the same order. In each of the three 
cases the consumption of steel has proved larger 
than would be expected from the amount of effort 
observable. The factor that has made this diver- 
gence is the increase in efficiency. 

There may be the attitude that the largeness 
of this year’s steel tonnage makes it difficult for 
1926 to do better. Why not the attitude that the 
quietness, smoothness and ease observable this 
year in the absorption of so large a tonnage rep- 
resents preparation for still larger tonnages in 
future? 


Foreign Steel at Gulf Ports 


N editorial representative of THE IRON AGE 
found, on a visit to Texas, that imports of 
steel into the Southwest are much larger in the 
common thinking than in actual figures or in per- 
centage of the steel consumption of that territory. 
Predictions made in some quarters that 1925 
would see large importations of foreign steel have 
not been borne out. The factor that has troubled 
domestic mills is that extremely high railroad 
freight rates into the Southwest make the cost 
of steel delivered at Houston, Dallas and other 
points so high that foreign steel can come in at 
prices much below those on American steel. 


When one jobber or fabricator buys foreign steel 
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and sells it at low prices, other jobbers and fabri- 
cators are forced to do likewise, and as a result 
the American mills are not engaging in aggressive 
price competition on such products as bars and 
shapes. Where the tariff is high, as on plates, 
only negligible amounts of foreign steel are re- 
ceived, but the duty is low on bars, shapes and 
cotton ties and these products lead in the imports. 
However, American makers of cotton ties this 
year not only met the foreign price but went lower 
and preserved a good deal of that business. 

With the exception of a protest from a Texas 
rolling mill, there has been no effort on the part 
of American mills either to have duties increased 
or rail rates to Southwestern territory lowered. 
Thus the inference is that they prefer to lose 
some business rather than to ask for special fa- 
vors. Profitable freight rates have, of course, 
contributed to the prosperity the railroads are 
now enjoying, with its resultant buying power, 
and from this condition the mills have derived 
much more business than the total tonnage they 
have lost through the importations at all Ameri- 
can ports. 


The Steel Institute’s Notable Record 


OREIGN metallurgists who attended the Octo- 

ber meeting of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute in New York stressed two things in their 
comments: First, the high quality of the papers t 
which they listened; second, their surprise at the 
extent of the development of research work in this 
country, as evidenced at the meeting. Such testi- 
mony raises the question whether there is a like 
appreciation at home of the exceptional programs 
provided for these technical sessions. 

That they are a highly important addition 
to the literature of American iron and steel works 
practice is doubtless the judgment of the average 
member. To those at all familiar with the proceed- 
ings of technical societies at home and abroad that 
would be scarcely a half statement of the fact. It 
is simple truth to say that the last ten volumes of 
the Year Book of the American Iron and Steel Insti 
tute represent a larger contribution to the metal 
lurgy of iron and steel and to the world’s knowledge 
of iron and steel works operations at their best than 
the proceedings of all other organizations at home 
or abroad for the entire decade. 

The symposium on “The Modern By-Product 
Coke Oven,” which featured the May meeting of 
1913, was an authoritative volume in itself. In the 
years immediately following came a monumental 
series of papers on the latter-day advance in blast 
furnace practice and on open-hearth furnace con- 
struction and operation. Blast furnace gas en- 
gines, the electric furnace, rolling mill practice, 
heat treatment of steel, alloy steels, iron ore and 
fuel supply and fuel economies—the whole range of 
problems of the making of iron and steel and their 
application to engineering uses has been covered. 
At last month’s meeting a group of four papers by 
leaders in the wrought iron field was a highly suc- 
cessful feature, attracting the largest attendance 
in several years. 

It need not be inferred that the secretaries of 
the engineering societies have not made every effort 
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to get such papers as have given the meetings of 
the institute their distinction. But the societies do 
not have on their program committees the heads of 
the world’s largest steel companies. The American 
Iron and Steel Institute is most fortunate in the 
cooperation of the Steel Corporation and various in- 
dependent companies in the literary contributions 
of their talented young operating men. 

Now and then comment is passed on the fact 
that the majority of attendants at the Commodore 
Hotel meetings in New York prefer the social con- 
course to the technical sessions. That is because 
many of the twelve hundred who go are sellers of 
pig iron or steel and have journeyed to New York 
to brush elbows with like-minded men in the trade 
while they learn the drift of the market. That is 
one of the high attractions of these meetings, the 
institute being unique in combining in its member- 
ship the highest talent—in administration, finance, 
works operation, selling and research—in the great- 
est manufacturing industry in the world’s leading 
nation. 

How the functions of the semi-annual meet- 
ings can be best fulfilled, in view of these diversi- 
ties of talent and interest, is a problem on which 
the last word has not been said. But even with the 
defection of the commercial men it must be said 
that the institute’s technical sessions suffer in no 
degree by comparison of their attendance with that 
of any of the national engineering societies. 

Some future meeting may revert to such a com- 
mercial program as that back in 1912, when 
well-known leaders in the industry debated “Con- 
tract Obligations,” “Competition—Its Uses and 
Abuses,” “Technical Training of Salesmen” and 
“The Buyer from the Manufacturer’s Standpoint.” 
Also, for the sake of variety, an excursion might 
be made into the field of practical economics, in 
which not a few members have given proof of their 
talent as they have appeared before various com- 
mittees at the National Capital. 

-But that is digression. Coming back to the 
thought of the foreign visitors at the October meet- 
ing in New York, the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute is to be congratulated not only on the young 
men who have so notably contributed to its litera- 
ture, but also on the high promise thus given for 
the future development of the industry. 


The Ascension in Tin 


HILE tin consumption in the United States, 
the chief consumer, is on a very large scale, 
production of Straits tin, the chief source of sup- 
ply, is proceeding at a slower pace. At the end 
of October the total of 1925 deliveries of the 
metal to American consumers had been 64,625 
gross tons, over 10,000 tons more than for the 
same ten months last year and 500 tons larger 
than the total deliveries for all of 1924. Produc- 
tion, as measured by shipments of Straits tin, for 
the first ten months of this year was only about 
3600 tons greater than for the same period last 
year. As a result of the steady outrunning of 
production by consumption the world’s visible 
supply had declined by Oct. 31 to 15,770 tons, the 
smallest amount reported this year and more than 
7000 tons less than on Jan. 1. 
The present price of Straits tin at 64 cents per 
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pound, New York, is about 27 per cent higher fatter times those of the second, and perhaps the 


41 


than the 1924 average and nearly 50 per cent above 
the 1913 Neither 


ted restriction of production is asserted as a 


average. speculation nor con- 


cel 

the advance, but naturally consumers are 
kee) nterested in the future course of the pro- 
view of 


duction curve in well-sustained consump- 


‘A 
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ther higher sheet steel and the dear- 
ness of tin will mean higher tin plate prices for 
year remains to be seen. Tin is 


now an ex- 


metal, and already some large interests 
seriously seeking substitutes for tin plate for 


containers. 


Our Steel and Pig Iron Capacity 


that 


| IS well the directors of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute have decided to en- 
large the duties of the committee recently ap- 


to survey the steel ingot capacity of the 
ted States and report whether the present 
rating should be lowered. Like doubt exists as to 
the effective blast furnace capacity of the 
country and as to the capacity for the production 
of steel and the committee is now 
charged with an inquiry into each of these lines. 
The last annual report of the institute showed 
that on the basis of estimates by producing com- 
Dec. 31, 1924, were 58,- 
158,420 gross tons a year of steel ingots, 2,698,385 


iron 


castings, 


the totals as of 


panies 
t of steel castings and 53,434,695 tons of pig 

Questionnaires have been sent out, show- 
ing the bases for ratings adopted by the commit- 
ee, and paving the way for eliminating from the 
potential producers such plant as 
long been idle or is counted obsolete. 

The ultimate result of the canvass is expected 
o be the setting up of figures which will be con- 
siderably nearer than those quoted above, to the 
country’s peak-year records, 


lists oO 


has 


respectively, in steel 
steel castings and pig iron. They will be 
nearer also to the figures representing practical, 
rather than theoretical, capacity which THE IRON 
AGE has used as the basis of its estimates of the 
operating the from month to 
month—namely, 54,000,000 tons a year for ingots, 


rate of industry 
and 49,000,000 tons a year for pig iron. 

A point that may well be made in connection 
with all the smelting and metal refining opera- 
tions of the country is that the producing capacity 
In the 
case of such a product as aluminum, with a single 


of any industry is seldom a definite thing. 
producer and a specific development of power as 
get 
even such an industry as 
electrolytic copper refining, in which all the plants 
are up to date, possesses a certain elasticity, each 


the controlling factor, we can close to real 


capacity. Nevertheless, 


of its plants being capable of considerable strain- 
slackening below its normal. 
Moreover, there are many industrial plants that 
forced at a rate for a brief period that 
eannot be maintained for a year. 


above or 


ing or 
can be 


However, the greatest uncertainty in respect 
to estimates of national industrial capacity per- 
tains to its quality. Almost every industry com- 
prises plants ranging from those of the first class 
down to the obsolescent. The industrial surveyor 
finds it difficult to draw dividing lines. In hard 
times only the first class plants can operate. In 





During the great war 
plants were recalled into use that had disappeared 
from the lists many years previously; figurative- 


third, class may cume In. 


ly speaking, some were reclaimed from the scrap 
heap. 
The war brought into employment about all of 
producing developed many 
Some industries, as auto- 
manufacturing and petroleum refining, 
have gone further since then, but many are still 
below their peaks of 1918-20, and many have had 
a great deal of plant to be discarded and written 
off, a process that has not yet been completed. 
Generally speaking, an estimate of industrial ca- 
pacity is necessarily more or less arbitrary; and 
also, generally speaking, it is bound to be affected 
by economic and specifically by market conditions. 
Every industry ought to have an annual survey 
of its producing capacity; and industrial activity 
might best be gaged by comparing the current 
rate of production with the total of first-class ca- 
pacity. If, then, there were occasionally quotients 
of the order of 110 per cent the meaning would be 
clear. 


our and 


capacity 
maxima of production. 


mobile 


a. for steel rails in non-producing 
countries, as judged by the combined ex- 
ports of the United States, Great Britain and Ger- 
many, is much less now than in 1913, and Ger- 
many’s proportion of the total is notably larger. 
To Sept. 1 of this year the combined exports of 
the three countries were about 69,800 tons per 
month. For all of 1913 the corresponding total 
was 121,600 tons per month. World demand this 
year, therefore, has been only about 56 per cent 
of the pre-war volume. In 1913 Germany’s pro- 
portion of the total rail exports was 34 per cent; 
to Sept. 1 this year it was about 52 per cent, with 
the German total only about 5000 tons per month 
less than in 1913. The United States and Great 
Britain are now dcing only 40 per cent of their 
pre-war business. Competition has been keen, and 
there have been some lively exchanges on the rela- 
tive merits of basic 
hearth 


Bessemer and basic open- 
The German argument of the low- 
est price has been more effective than any metal- 
lurgical consideration, with the result that Ger- 
man rails have gone this year to more than 20 
consuming countries. 


rails. 


Favor Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal 


The attention being paid to water transportation 
was well illustrated by a meeting at Youngstown, Ohio, 
Nov. 7, of representatives of manufacturing and indus- 
trial companies in a hearing conducted on the proposed 
Lake Erie-Ohio River canal by the Board of Rivers 
and Harbors, U. S. A. L. A. Manchester, general 
counsel Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., said that much 
of the company’s ore, coal and steel could be shipped 
via the canal, effecting substantial savings. A. E. 
Adams, Youngstown, a director of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Trumbull Steel Co., also spoke in behalf 
of the canal, as did T. W. Guthrie, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent Hillman Coal & Coke Co. 

Among those scheduled to speak in behalf of the 
canal, not all of whom were given this opportunity, 
were A. B. Shepherd, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh: R. R. Strayer, Follansbee Brothers 
Co.; J. D. Waddell, Waddell Steel Co., Niles, Ohio. 
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Bad Castings and Scrap in the Blast Fur- 
nace Burden 


To the Editor: The article on “Bad Castings and 
Furnace Scrap” by H. H. Hopkins, published in your 
issue of Nov. 5, is of great interest and timely, but 
the conclusion reached—that the evils attributed to the 
use of scrap are probably overrated—does not fit well 
with my own observations in daily foundry practice. 

The fact that many heavy buyers do not consider 
brand, location or furnace companies but only price 
when purchasing pig iron is no criterion, as their 
product may not be measured by the standards of strict 
specifications. Where only the highest grade of work 
may be turned out, the brands of pig irons used are 
very much the subject of anxious thought today, and 
the fact that not only has the American Foundrymen’s 
Association felt constrained to authorize the study of 
methods by which to judge the quality of pig iron but 
the German Foundrymen’s Association has undertaken 
to make a similar investigation, in conjunction with 
the blast furnace committee of the Verein Deutscher 
Eisenhuettenleute, would show that the subject is a 
very live one. 


Variations in Pig Iron Analysis 


That there are great variations in the physical 
properties of pig irons of the same analysis has long 
been recognized. Similarly in the iron of the castings 
made by remelting these pig irons. The writer was 
probably the first to call attention to the influence of 
iron oxides dissolved in the metal as the underlying 
cause of trouble, and after years of contention this is 
now generally recognized as true. The beneficiation of 
a cast iron by the retention of dissolved oxides, as 
claimed by Johnson, has not worked out in practice. 
True, these irons are stronger and chill deeper, but 
this can be caused by a higher combined carbon con- 
tent due to the higher freezing points these irons have. 
A lower silicon content, or more steel scrap in the mix- 
ture, will do the same. The foundryman has learned 
that rusty scrap does not bother him, but “burnt” grate 
bars and similar material do. He now finds that he 
has to give more attention than ever to his cupola 
melting practice to get passable results with the gen- 
eral run of pig irons he buys, and he is badly worried. 
Hence the action of the foundrymen’s associations cited. 

The case of the defective castings noted by Mr. 
Hopkins was certainly not the result of “dirty iron” 
but of plain internal shrinkages. With the riser on 
the thin section and liquid iron in the heavy section 
below, the better the quality of the iron used the worse 
the shrinkages, since a purer iron (that is, one more 
free from dissolved oxides) will remain fluid longer 
than an oxidized iron. In my own practice I often ad- 
vise the introduction of more scrap in the mixture 
simply to make the metal set faster and thus feed 
itself better before setting, in cases such as the one 
in question. It is quite possible that the trouble, right- 
ing itself when the pig iron was changed, came from 
substituting a poorer pig iron for a good one. 


British Iron Superior 


Foundrymen were badly shocked a few years ago 
when Mr. Cooke, of England, brought out the fact that 
English iron of similar analysis to ours gave much 
stronger and better results. We had to swallow the 
bitter pill, because the fact is as he says. The reason 
for it, however, is understandable when remembering 
that British furnaces may make 250 tons daily under 
a comfortable running gait while we here force a much 
higher tonnage from such a furnace. With ample time 
for a perfect reduction of the ore and less opportunity 
for reoxidation of the drops of iron passing into the 
crucible of the furnace, no wonder their iron is better 
when it gets to the foundries. 

Our blast furnaces are all in the unfortunate posi- 
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tion that their ore and fuel supplies represent high 
labor costs. They have turned to using enormous 
amounts of scrap to even up costs and thus remain live 
factors in the game. What foundrymen get as a con- 
sequence is a desulphurized but not a deoxidized cupola 
pig metal out of blast furnaces, and this is not hard to 
understand. As Mr. Hopkins rightly surmises, the 
scrap charged goes down pretty far before melting. 
But this is to a point where the ores have been fully 
reduced to the regular iron sponge of blast furnace 
practice. The iron sponge is melted and takes up its 
carbon and silicon in usual course but the drops of 
molten scrap descend through the melting zone in an 
atmosphere practically that of the cupola—that is, car- 
bon monoxide and dioxide mixed—and have only the 
advantage of touching high lime slags which desulphur- 
ize them to the usual blast furnace pig iron point. In 
other respects, this melted cast iron scrap is just the 
same as metal from the cupola—that is, a more or less 
oxidized product. The greater the percentage of ore 
used in the burden, the greater the dilution of the un- 
desirable oxides contained in the melted scrap. 


Remelted Scrap Not Foundry Iron 


When the foundryman buys pig iron he does not 
want remelted scrap. He can do his own remelting of 
scrap if he wants to shave his costs and take a chance. 
Lime does not deoxidize, whether in blast furnace or 
cupola. It is a question whether, under the tempera- 
tures existing, the carbon dioxide present does not 
actually oxidize the iron in the tuyere zone of the fur- 
nace, as in that of the cupola, if the drops of metal do 
not pass downward fast enough. Hence one of the 
reasons for the high quality of charcoal irons, par- 
ticularly the cold blast variety, where the zone of car- 
bon dioxide around the tuyeres is very small indeed. 

Another defect in blast furnace practice where 
much scrap is used is the ability to cut the coke per- 
centage, as there is no need of a reducing action. The 
tonnage is greatly increased without a corresponding 
increase in fuel. It is well known that some of the 
high qualities of the nickel-chrome pig irons, titanium 
iron, and the low-silicon irons made for malleable cast- 
ings purposes are due to the high fuel percentages of 
the burden required to get the results aimed for. 


Scrap as a Permanent Factor 


The unfortunate aspect of the furnace scrap burden 
situation is that it will likely remain with us hereafter. 
If the conclusion reached by Mr. Hopkins—that the 
use of scrap in furnaces “is an economic necessity and 
foundries must alter their practice, if that be required, 
so that sound castings can be produced from pig iron 
so made”—then it may seem the proper time for the 
larger purchasers of pig iron, who must produce high 
grade work, to have their own blast furnaces and run 
them for the good of the foundry rather than for the 
benefit of the furnace, and to sell their surplus to foun- 
drymen requiring high class metal. 

The difficulties the furnaces are laboring under 
should not be underrated by any means, and unques- 
tionably few of them enjoy making cupolas of their 
stacks. But to sell at recent prices and live has meant 
turning to the use of cheaper materials possible of 
use in the furnace, and scrap was the natural recourse. 
It has taken some time to recognize the demoralizing 
effect of using substitutes for good ores in blast fur- 
nace practice here and the writer has elsewhere stated 
that there is real need for a blast furnace research 
association which can investigate the problem at issue 
on broad and comprehensive lines. 

Failing this, it were well, in the estimation of the 
writer, that the newly authorized committee of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association on means of test- 
ing the quality of pig irons work jointly with a similar 
committee of blast furnace men to be created for the 
purpose. Good will result from this and eventually 
tolerances might be established in blast furnace opera- 
tion which will restrict practice in making foundry pig 
irons and result in better and safer metal for the 


foundry. RICHARD MOLDENKE. 
Watchung, N. J., Nov. 6 
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Radical Changes in Cast Pipe Rates 


Proposed Mileage Scale Calls for Reductions from Eastern Foundries to 
Points South of Potomac and Ohio Rivers— 





Rates from Birmingham Increased 
1, N at ast and slaware, Virginiz he Carolinas, Tennessee, Ken- 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 17 Rates on cast iron pipe and Delaware, Virginia, the arolinas, ; 
fitting carloads from foundries in labama and tucky, Georgia and Alabama are not unreasonable, but 
Tennessee to points both south and north of the Poto- are unduly prejudicial to Lansdale and Quakertown, and 
nac O} Rivers will be greatly increased, while unduly preferential to Birmingham, Anniston, Gadsden 
rates from cast iron pipe foundries in the Eastern sec- and Holt, Ala., and Chattanooga, Knoxville and South 
f tl untry to points south of these rivers will Pittsburg, Tenn. He also held that rates on like traffic 
e ¢ rably reduced if the Interstate Commerce from Chattanooga to destinations east of the Missis- 
om! adopts recommendations made in a report sippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and 
eek by Examiner Burton Fuller. Among North- to destinations in the States of Kentucky, West Vir- 
enters of production that would be affected by the ginia, Virginia, the Carolinas, Maryland and the Dis- 
are the districts comprising Lansdale and trict of Columbia are not unreasonable, but are unduly 
y Pa.; Somerville, N. J.; Norristown, Pa.; prejudicial to Chattanooga and unduly preferential to 
rtcheste? ind Brooklyn, N \ Baltimore and re the other Southern producing points. 
ted I Producers of cast iron pipe at Boyertown, Lenfield 
A recent repo! rning rates on steel and Norristown, Pa.; Bridgeton and Hainesport, N. J.; 
Attica, Ind., Examiner Fuller in the cast Portchester and Brooklyn, N. Y., and Baltimore, in- 
rol é e proposed a mileage scale for the removal tervened in support of the complaint of the Somerville 
fa indue prejudice. The mileage scale also was Iron Works. They apparently assumed that whatever 
( Examiner William Cheseldine as the basis relief is accorded the Somerville works will necessitate 
king rates on iron and steel from Knoxville, corresponding adjustments from their plants and in 
rh scaies iggested in these cases by both Ex that view they were supported by the railroads. 
Fuller and Examiner Cheseldine were on the The basis for the proposed adjustment was the con- 
Jones & Laughlin basis, but that particular scale is not tention that the rates on cast iron pipe from the South- 
gested in the cast iron pipe report The mileage ern foundries are greatly depressed when compared with 
ale for making rates from the South was outlined rates from Northern foundries, depriving Northern pro- 
vy tl mmission itself in the Southern rate investi- ducers of an opportunity to compete at points where 
t proceedings. they ordinarily should be able to market their ma- 
lhe proposal to increase rates on cast iron pipe from _ terial. 
yundrie n the South is in direct contrast with the Examiner Fuller states that the Eastern com- 
ecent decision of the commission reducing rates on pig plainants’ plants have an annual capacity of about 
ron from Alabama, Tennessee and other Southern 18,000 tons and that the Chattanooga complaint’s plant 
nd a recent report proposing lower iron and has an annual capacity of about 25,000 tons. He points 
teel rates from Knoxville, Tenn out that there are 44 manufacturers of cast iron pipe in 
Indicative of the sweeping change that would come __ the Birmingham-Chattanooga district, 33 of which man- 
n rates on cast iron pipe if the proposed scale of Mr. ufacture soil pipe, three of which are located at Chat- 
( ere adopted, is that the rate from Birmingham tanooga. The annual capacity of the entire group is 
] lle, Ky., would be increased from $4.12 to about 300,000 tons of soil pipe and 568,000 tons of 
$6.40 per net ton, an advance of $2.28, while from pressure pipe. 
Lansdale and Quakertown to Louisville the rate would ; : : a as ‘ 
. = Si , , a > ) > » Pp ) S- 
eye Keeton: | from $10.90 to $9.40, a drop of $1.50. ixty Per Cent of Pipe — in Birmingham Di 
: ric 
[he impression has been given that the report of Mr. 
Fuller likely to be regarded as a basis for establish- Explaining that large cities constitute the principal 
ng ne rates rather than as a recommendation that market for this commodity, the examiner said that of 
be accepted in toto. the total requirements of the country about 30 per cent 
The report grew out of two complaints, one of them’ is produced at the Eastern plants and about 70 per 
the Krupp Foundry Co., Lansdale and Quakertown, cent at Southern plants, 60 per cent of the latter being 
P and Chattanooga, Tenn., and the other by the produced in the so-called Birmingham district. The 
Somerville Iron Works, Somerville, N. J. Specifically Southern producers dispose of their products all over 
Mr. Fuller said that the commission should find that the United States, it is stated, in competition with 
( n cast iron pipe and fittings in carloads from the Eastern manufacturers. Chattanooga ships about 
nsdale and Quakertown to destination in Maryland, 30 per cent of its output to Eastern cities, according to 
NMALATHNNGEL LAT WATI NH TUAELSULUOOATUOU EAL ADEDE LATE EVADE EET TYEE ACRES EER AAEDE TAL SMMREN AETUNEN AEA TU ALAN OOUEREA ET AGERE ATNANAAL EVENTS IEA Mh] 
Proposed Scale of Rates on Cast Iron Pipe from *Eastern and Southern Foundries 
Rate per 
I Net Ton Distance Rate per 
s and under $1.40 260 miles and over 240 Distance Net Tor 
? s and ove! 10 1.60 280 miles and over 260 725 miles and over 700...$ 9.00 
miles and over 1.80 500 miles and over 280 750 miles and over 725... 9.20 
s and over 25 2.00 320 miles and over 300 800 miles and over 750... 9.40 
and over 30 2.20 340 miles and over 320 825 miles and over 800... 9.60 
i over 4 2.40 360 miles and over 340 6.20 875 miles and over 825... 9.80 
60 miles and over 5¢ 2.60 100 miles and over 360 6.40 900 miles and over 875... 10.00 
miles and over 60 2.80 420 miles and over 400 . 6.60 50 miles and over 900... 10.20 
85 miles and over 7 3.00 440 miles and over 420 6.80 975 miles and over 950... 10.40 
95 miles and over 8&5 3.20 460 miles and over 440 7.00 000 miles and over 975... 10.60 
10 miles and over 95 3.40 {80 miles and over 460 7.20 1025 miles and over 1000... 10.70 
130 miles and over 110 3.60 520 miles and over 480. 7.40 1050 miles and over 1025... 10.80 
140 miles and over 130 3.80 540 miles and over 520 7.60 1075 miles and over 1050... 10.90 
160 miles and over 140. 4.00 160 miles and over 540 7.80 1100 miles and over 1075... 11.00 
170 miles and over 160. 4.20 580 miles and over 560 8.00 1125 miles and over 1100... 11.10 
190 miles and over 170 4.40 600 miles and over 580... 8.20 1150 miles and over 1125... 11.20 
200 miles and over 190 4.60 650 miles and over 600... 8.40 1175 miles and over 1150... 11.30 
2°20 miles and over 200 4.80 675 miles and over 650 8.60 1200 miles and over 1175... 11.40 
40 miles and over 220 5.00 700 miles and over 675. 8.80 1225 miles and over 1200... 11.59 


eT i hat i tt i tT 


*To point itl f hio and Potomac Rivers only. 
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Proposed and Present Rates Per Net Ton on Cast Tron Pipe from *Fastern and Southern Foundries 


From From 
Quakertown and Birminghan 
Lansdale, Pa Present Ala. District 
To Proposed Rates Rates Proposed Rates 
Louisville, Ky $9.40 $10.90 $6.40 
Covington, Ky 8.80 9.41 7.40 
Memphis, Tenn 11.10 l 2 
Montgomery, Ala 10.70 13.2) +( 
Me: ais 9 4044 ‘ 3.30 12.00 4.2 
Columbia, S. C 8.60 9.70 6.64 
Asheville, N. C 8.60 170 6&4 
Gastonia, N.C 8.20 9.00 6.41 
Charlotte, N. C 7.80 8.80 6.80 
Raleigh, N. C 7.00 8.10 8.20 
Briston, Va.-Tenr 8.00 11.3 6.40 
Norfolk, Va. . 6.40 ». 7K ».40 
Lynchburg, Va 6.20 7.60 R2' 
Washington .. 1.40 1.5 9.4 
Cumberland, Md ».40 ». OI §.8 
Baltimore .... >. 80 5.00 ».4 
Wilmington, Del 2.80 3.50 8 
Harrisburg, Pa. ».30 
Philadelphia 
Johnstown, Pa ‘ 10.20 
New York .. ‘ 10.61 
sVracuseé ° 
Boston oa ‘ates ‘ 1.50 
*To points south of Ohio and Potomac Rivers or 
From Chattanooga Rates from South Pittsburg] ingé 


the report, and about 65 per cent to destinations in 
Central territory. 

The examiner said that Eastern producers have as 
yet been unable to market any of their commodity 
south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers, but stated that 
they would be able to do so with a proper rate adjust- 
ment. The value of the commodity, f.o.b. Eastern 
plants, is given at about $60 per ton, as compared with 
$45 to $50 per ton, f.o.b. Southern plants. It is de- 
clared that on account of its high phosphorus content 
the commodity as produced in the South is more brittle 
and hence more subject to breakage, while being pre- 
pared for final installation, than the product of North- 
ern foundries. The cost of production in the Birming- 
ham district ranges from $2.50 to $4 per ton less than 
it the Eastern plants, the report states. 

At this point the examiner said: 


Rates from South Low on Distance Basis 


The rates from the Southern producing point are 
ower, distance considered, than the rates from the East- 
ern points, and the rates from the Birmingham district are 
n turn lower, distance considered, than the rates from 
Chattanooga To the territory 
Potoma¢ 


north of the Ohio and 
Rivers the rates from the Southern points were 
riginally based on rates per net ton to the river gate- 
ways and Virginia cities the same as the corresponding 
rates per long ton on pig iron, plus the proportions which 
the connecting lines were willing to accept beyond 

To this territory Chattanooga originally enjoyed a dif 
ferential of 25c. under Birmingham, except to points in 
Central territory to which Chattanooga is directly inter- 
mediate, in which case the latter enjoyed a differential of 
50c. As a result of the general increases and reductions 
these differentials have generally become 36c. and 72c., 
respectively, although in some instances 6n account of 
the operation of the fractional rule or for other mor 
obscure causes they range as low as 24c. and as high as 
85c. The present rates from the Southern points to the 
East are about 18 per cen®™ lower than the 
rates to the rest of the territory. 


corresponding 


How Mileage Rates Are Applied 


In computing distances under the proposed scale, the 
examiner says the shortest route by existing connec- 
tions for the interchange of carload traffic should be 
used, embracing as a maximum the lines of not more 
than three line-haul carriers. Also he said that in ap- 
plying the rates prescribed, reasondble groupings or 
differential adjustments may be employed, provided the 
rates under each group or differential adjustment and 
in the aggregate average substantially the same as if 
made from and to each point separately under the 
scale. It is further provided that in publishing rates 


from the Southern producing points to destinations 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers the rates from 
Chattanooga shall not exceed $1 under those from 
Birmingham and 60c. over those from Nashville to 
destinations as to which Chattanooga is intermediate 


From Chattanooga 


and 
South Fitts- From Knox 
Present burg, Ten! Present ville, Tenn Present 
Rates Proposed Rates Rates Proposed Rates Rates 
$4.12 $5.80 $3.68F $5.40 $3.68 
4.4 6.00 3.687 5.60 3.68 
; 49 5 &O 3.49? 6.80 40 
80 5 ) 2.827% 6.20 3.08 
2.32 Ss 2.82 4.60 3.15 
6.20 6.4 6.20 6.40 6.20 
6.20 8 60 7.70 
6.20 6.40 6.20 20 ra 
6.2 { 6.20 5.40 7 
1.7 4.4 6.84 8 °° 6.2 
4 Z ;. 82 Rg 29 
:.9 5.60 1.62 80 4.0% 
4.9 7 4.62 6.00 4.08 
6.4% RQ 4 6 7 7 
8 64 ) § 9s 
6.84 6.48 1.8 i4 
8 0 ) 7.69 8.40 ] 
7 09 sf 6.7 8 40 | 
s + 4{ 64 ®. 41 
} 9.8 8 287 ».20 8 2 
} 9.8 8 89 9.20 8.3 
S Falta 9 80 ‘ ) 
) 7 10.60 y 18 


to Birmingham, 60c. under the rates from Birmingham 
and 60c. over those from Knoxville to points east of 
such destinations, and 50c. under those from Birming- 
ham and $1 over those from Nashville to points west 
of such destinations. 


All Sizes of Rounds Command More Than Base 
—Screw Stock Extra Imposed 


Leading makers of cold-finished steel bars and 
shafting have issued a new card of extras dated Nov. 
12. One interesting change in the new card is that 
all sizes of rounds now carry an extra and the base 
price hereafter will be useful merely as a basis on which 
to figure the size extras. Rounds, 2%-in. to 2%-in., 
which formerly were sold at the base price, now carry- 
ing an extra of 15c. per 100 lb. The size extra for 
2 15/16-in. to 3%-in. in the new card is 35c. per 100 lb. 
against 30c. in the old one, and 1%-in. to 2 3/16-in. 
now carry an extra of 25c. per 100 Ib., instead of 15c., 
as formerly. Size extras otherwise are the same as in 
the old card dated March 10, 1924. 

Piston rod steel extras have been revised upward 
from a net of 50c. per 100 Ib. to a range of 50c. to $1.50 
for rounds of \%-in. to 2-in. The new card also im- 
poses a charge of 10c. per 100 lb. for screw stock bars, 
either Bessemer or open-hearth, this charge being 
made to cover the extra now exacted by makers of hot- 
rolled bars of screw stock analysis. With these excep- 
tions, the new card and the old one are identical. The 
revised extras on rounds and piston rod steel, in detail, 
are as follows: 


- Rounds 


Net Extras for Size per 100 Lb. Net 
(Diameters in Inches) 


yt 5 $3.00 1% to 2%, $0.2 
+s 2.00 2% to 2% 
, 125 2% to’ 3% 3 
Se ; 1.00 3%, to 3% 50 
Ay owiwienes 90 34h to 4% 80 
i 00 tran cows 70 iy, to 4% 1.09 
R ocbscee 55 448 to 5% 1.26 
+} to yy seoeoceees +0 ive to 5%. 1.7 
‘# to lx ; 35 54% to 6%.. 2.25 
1% to ly, 30 67, to 7 3.00 


Piston Rod Steel 


Uniformity to size throughout the entire length of the 
bar and carefully selected surface These extras apply in 
addition to the extras for accuracy, short and long lengths 
etc 


Rounds only, per 100 Ib. net 


%in.to , in..... $1.50 For sizes larger than 2 
% in. to %™% in ¥ 1.00 in. special prices will 
im SD Mews as vc 50 be quoted 


} 


These extras do not apply on “special finish” such as 


“needi« yal 
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Growing Volume of First Quarter Sales 


Consumers Adding to Stocks as Steel Mills Seek Advances—Rail- 
roads Buy 8000 More Cars-—New Record in Structural 
Steel—Foreign Coke in New England 


(CW TEEL mills have put more first quarter business 
Ss on their books in the past week, in some cases 
considerable amounts, particularly steel bars, plates 
and structural material. Thus the situation is 
growing more like that of November and Decem- 
ber in the three years, when manufacturing 
buyers, while not currently consuming more steel, 
were adding to the stocks they carried. 

As in the previous year-end movements, steel 
manufacturers are naming higher prices for later 
deliveries, without rigidly the 


past 


drawing line be- 


tween December and January-February prices. 
However, some mills have not yet opened their 
books for the first quarter. 


November thus far has brought out more orders 
than the first half of October. 
a gain, though not so great 


ee 1 | 
age belIng So 


Operations also 
—the present aver- 
to 84 per cent of capacity—so that 
unfilled orders are still increasing. 


show 


The new developments in prices are an advance 
of $1 a ton on billets and sheet bars, or to $35 and 
$56, Pittsburgh, respectively, the putting up of first 
quarter sheets $2 a ton by some independent mills, 
an advance in alloy steel bars, and the naming of 
the present prices on cold-rolled and _ hot-rolled 
strips for first quarter delivery. 

On first quarter bars, plates and shapes the mills 
are aiming at a 2c. market. 
in which orders 
shapes, 


They are succeeding 
but 1.90c. is 

and Pittsburgh plates for Eastern 
shipment go at 1.80c. At Eastern mills 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, is still possible. 


as to 


Dars 


done in 


are large > 


The promise of larger buying of railroad equip- 
still holds good. Orders for more than 8000 
freight cars requiring close to 100,000 tons of steel 
were placed in the week. The Lehigh Valley is in- 
quiring for 1000 and the Wabash will probably buy 
2000 instead of 1000. Rock Island and the Burling- 
ton are early prospects. 
} 


men 


Two roads are asking for 


25 locomotives each. 


ds on 


Rail the 1,500,000 
includes 42,000 


Chicago roads 


now well above 
The week’s distribution 
Chicago mills and two 
on 19,000 tons. 


orders are 
ton mark. 


are 


Fabricated steel bookings for the ten months of 

ar, exceeding 2,200,000 one-sixth 
1924, and 
me in November have probably passed the 
total of last year, which was a record. 


tons, are 


more than those of the same period in 


thic + 


The week’s structural steel awards were 28,500 
less than half the previous week’s total. An 
office building in New York and a New York State 
hospital in Brooklyn each take 4500 tons. New 
York subway work, now being bid on, will require 
3750 tons and a New York theater 2500 tons. In- 
quiries total only 14,000 tons. 

October records of independent sheet manu- 
facturers show sales nearly 16 per cent in excess of 
production. Compared with September, produc- 


4 . 
LONS, 


tion in October was 19 greater, sales 41 per cent 
and shipments 27 per cent. 

A canvass of sheet shipments in the 60 days 
ended Oct. 31 showed an average price of 3.10c. 
per lb. on base sizes, and thus tonnage rates of 
sheet and tin mill workers in mid-Western mills re- 
main unchanged for the November-December 
period. 

Shafting under the new card of extras on cold- 
finished steel, is now 15c. and 35c. per 100 lb. above 
the common sizes. All rounds hereafter 
take an extra above the base price, depending on 
diameter ? 

Foundry operations at a number of Central 
Western centers show that early fall gains are well 
maintained, and activity is marked at some imple- 
ment foundries. This situation strengthens pig 
iron sellers, and furnace stocks are being reduced 
in the South rapidly. 

The sharp pig iron advances have slowed down 
buying in all markets. There is also the halting 
effect of a further drop in coke prices, $5 to $5.50 
being this week’s range, against $6 last week. 

Foreign coke has invaded New England, as in 
the last anthracite strike, several thousand tons 
of English coke going to Providence and Portland. 
Boston has received the first of seven 5000-ton lots 
of Westphalian coke. 

Sales of coke by Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
steel companies for general consumption are ex- 
pected to improve fourth quarter earnings state- 
ments. 

Finished steel, according to THE IRON AGE 
composite price, has advanced to 2.439c. per lb., 


base in 


from 2.43lc. last week. It still is 14% per cent 
below the level of one year ago. 
The pig iron composite price remains un- 


changed at $21.29 per ton, compared with $19.88 
one month ago and $19.88 one year ago. 


Pittsburgh 


Independents Advance Sheets—Pig Iron 
Quiet and Coke Weak 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 17.—Steel manufacturers in this 
and nearby districts now regard 1925 as completed so 
far as their ability to take more business for shipment 
within the calendar year is concerned, and have started 
setting the stage for the first quarter of 1926. Several 
of the independent sheet makers have announced 
further advances of $2 a ton in the various finishes, 
but at the same time have indicated a willingness to 
take first quarter contracts at the new levels. On 
previous price announcements the stipulation has been 
that shipments at mill convenience and that orders 
accompanied with specifications rather than contracts 
were desired. Some makers of hot-rolled strips, hoops 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


. Nov. 17, Nov. 10, Oct. 20, Nov. 18, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1925 1925 1925 1924 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$23.76 $23.76 $22.76 $23.26 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tit... 24.67 25.05 23.55 22.05 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti7.. 25.05 25.05 23.55 22.05 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.7. 21.00 21.00 19.50 18.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ch’go furn.* 23.00 23.00 21.50 21.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 22.50 22 50 21.00 20.00 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 20.00 20.00 18.50 19.00 
Valley Bessemer del’d P’gh 22.76 22.76 21.26 22.26 
Malleable, Chicago furn.*. 23.00 23.00 21.50 21.00 
Malleable, Valley ....... 20.50 20.50 19.00 19.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 21.76 21.76 20.26 20.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 


Ferromanganese, furnace..115.00 115.00 115.00 105.00 


Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill..$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 34.00 33.50 35.50 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 34.00 33.50 35.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 36.00 35.00 33.50 37.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 $0.00 40.00 40.50 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 10.30 39.30 39.30 41.17 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Light rails at mill........ 1.65 1.65 1.6 1.80 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.12 2.12 2.32 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 1.95 1.90 1.90 2.10 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Tank plates, New York... 1.94 1.94 1.94 2.14 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Beams, Chicago ......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Beams, New York........ 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.50 


*The average switching charge for delivery to 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 


foundries 


On export business there are frequent 
range of prices on various products, as 


Gonennesnnsenn ni veerernvisenissenesnontncscseasenansneesenenenenenssentanstietnssevestbeneenenonneentannnennetsnenenssceernnnpoeernensensatenesnseertsenneee 


variations from the 


ibove prices 
shown in our market reports on other pages 
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Nov. 17, Nov. 10, Oct. 20, Nov. 18, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1925 1925 1925 1924 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.25 3.25 3.10 3.50 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chi- , 
cago dist. mill. : 3.35 3.35 3.25 3.60 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.50 $.50 4.20 4.60 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Chi- 
cago dist. mill.. 4.60 4.60 35 4 70 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.40 2.40 2.25 2.70 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- 
cago dist. mill......... 2.50 250 2.40 2.80 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.75 
Wire nails, Chicago dist 
mill MRR Se Stews 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 950 2.50 
Plain wire, Chicago dist 
mill Pe ee ae 2.55 2.55 2.60 
tarbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.35 8.35 35 3.45 
Barbed wire, galv., Chi- 
cago dist. mill...... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.55 
Tin plate, 100 lb. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 


Carwheels, Chicago .... 818.50 $ 50 $19.00 


18.25 $17 
Carwheels, Philadelphia .. 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 19.50 19.50 18.50 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go.. 16.00 16.00 16.00 7.25 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh .. 18.00 18.00 17.50 18.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (netton) 18.25 18.25 17.75 18.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila.... 18.50 18.50 18.00 18.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 15.75 15.75 14.50 15.50 
Coke, Connellsville, 

Per Net Ton at Oven: 

Furnace coke, prompt $5.00 $6.00 $7.50 $3.00 
Foundry coke, prompt 6.00 7.00 7.50 4.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York.. 14.62% 14.87% 14.62% 14.00 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 14.87% 14.55 14.37% 13.75 
i a eee 8.45 8.75 8.30 6.92% 
Zinc, New York.... a 8.80 9.10 8.65 7.27% 
Lead, St. Louis ; dows 9.50 9.50 9.25 8 s7iZ 
Lene, Thaw: TOEMec<s acess 9.85 9.90 9.60 9.00 
Tin (Straits), New York. 63.62% 62.37% 62.50 54.75 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 20.00 20.00 18.00 5.00 


Also. in domestic business, there is at times a 
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THE Iron AGE Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
Nov. 17, 1925, 2.439c. Per Lb. 


Ce We GO. . occ ccés aika.d kos eeks 2.431c. 
Ons MOREE OBB. cc ccccces wtehe ceess BO 
SW nae bea Uke Gene aeee dae 2.474c. 
10-year pre-war average............-6. 1.689¢ 


Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe 
and black sheets. These products constitute 88 
per cent of the United States output of finished 


steel. 


High Low 


1925 2.560c., Jan. 6 2.396c., Aug. 18 
1924 2.789c., Jan. 15 2.460c., Oct. 14 
1923 2.824c., April 24 2.446c., Jan. 2 


ARRONNUE DHLNNEA NUE HDHD MEOH AUNONAEEEN DONE 


and bands, filled up with business for shipment over 
the remainder of this year, have advanced prices $2 
a ton on new business, which amounts to the naming 
of the first quarter price. On first quarter business 
in heavy tonnage products 2c., base Pittsburgh, is 
plainly the aim of the manufacturers and on orders for 
early shipment they are moving toward that level. In 
this immediate territory 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, ap- 
pears to be as low as any of the local and nearby 
mills will go on plates, although it is admitted that on 
Eastern business that price is not yet obtainable. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is yet to 
announce its first quarter and first half prices on tin 
plate and has not followed the advances in sheets by 
independent makers. Prices on semi-finished steel are 
also tightening, with billets, slabs and sheet bars up 
$1 a ton and some business reported at the advance. 


Pig Iron 
Nov. 17, 1925, $21.29 Per Gross Ton 


One week ago..... ; oe wane 
One month ago... ; ; —_ 19.88 
One year ago.......- le fail . 19.88 


10-year pre-war AVeGTFABe........e ce eeves 15.72 

Based on average of basic and foundry irons, 
the basic being Valley quotation, the foundry 
an average of Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Birmingham. 


High Low 


1925 22.50, Jan. 13 $18.96, July 7 
1924 22.88, Feb. 26 19.21, Nov. 3 
1923 30.86, March 20 20.77, Nov. 20 
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So far as plant operations and specifications and 
shipping instructions against orders already in are con- 
cerned, the steel market still is very active. While 
there is considerable pressure on steel makers to name 
prices on first quarter business, the end of the year 
with its inventories is near at hand and the desire to 
avoid unwieldy stocks is strong enough to have some 
effect on nearby buying. Wire products suffer to some 
extent because of this consideration and a rather quiet 
market in pipe is partly accounted for by the same 
cause. Steel ingot capacity in this and nearby districts 
still is engaged to about 83 per cent and the list of 
active blast furnaces has been increased by the blow- 
ing in of an Eliza furnace of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation. No further advances in pig iron 


have taken place in the past week, as trading has 
quieted down. Producers are well sold against stocks 
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and probable production over the remainder of the year, 
which means that consumers are well protected for 
the same period, and there is not much tendency on the 


art of producers to seek first quarter business until 
they have some definite idea of coke costs. Coke has 
suffered a further decline of $1 a ton, but current 


veakness is regarded as temporary and likely to be 


ved by higher prices unless there is a settlement 
the anthracite strike. Higher prices for scrap in 
le consuming points have brought about a firmer 

é cal market 


Pig Iron.—The market has grown 


week ago but nas lost none ot its re 


ent firmn since the position of producers has been 
reatly improved by recent sales Despite the sharp 
r n coke, there is as yet no sign that first quar- 
tonnage wil be available at pric comparable 
th those for the present quarter 7 Westinghouse 
ectric & Mfg. Co. has closed for about 3500 tons of 
ndry iron for its Trafford, Pa., plant, paying $20.50, 
V: rnace, and the usual silicon differentials 
\ sa f 1000 tons of foundry iron to a local melter 
roug! he e pric Otherwis isiness has beet 
fined to small lots. Melters are taking shipments 
rchase with gre freedon nd there are 
me where orders for last quarter iron already 
é pleted, whilé me use} e ordering 
ro? ight originally for shipment in the first 
Py rneé Pay 

1.f 

0 

dr ) 00 

, 27:50 
Ferroalloys.—Only small tonnages of ferromanga 
se are being moved in thi market but they are in 
As t full quotations. I erest in future 
! tably on the part large consumers, 
nmented on. The explanation probably is that 
the largest Pittsburgh independent is still working on 
g stock built up from ore brought in prior to the 
me esent tariff went into effect, and large 
Your wr mpanies have been drawing’ supplies 
from the country’s two larg: steel companies which 
is of ferromanganese over their own re- 


lire nt Some talk is heard of higher prices for 

{ t account of the coke price situa- 
advance by British pro- 
business by American makers. Com- 
ercial producers of spiegeleisen are well supplied with 
Nothing has yet 
prices for ferrosilicon of higher 
given on 1407. 


uld imply an 


‘ 


Dusiness and tnelr prices are firm. 
1926 
ntent 


Prices are page 


Fluorspar.—F oreign 
Atlanti 


e minimum 


material is stronger and $17, 
seaboard, duty paid, now appears to be 
price on 85 per cent grade of gravel spar, 
that i 


business 


ome importers’ agents state $17.25 is as 


authorized to take 


ey are 


Semi-Finished Steel._—Makers continue to revise 


iotations upward, several of them having announced 
further advance of $1 per ton. This makes 4-in. 
lets, or the equivalent dimensions in slabs, $35, Pitts- 
irgh or Youngstown, and sheet bars, $36. We note 


ales amounting to 3000 tons of billets at $35, Pitts- 
Much difficulty now would be encountered in 
tonnages of either billets or sheet bars at less, 

the maker business for this 
year and are not only independent of more, but would 
ilso like to raise the average price of their bookings. 
Further advances in sheet prices are a factor in the 
sheet bar price change. Wire rods are moving steadily 
and some makers note slightly heavier specifications 
recently. Skelp prices nominally are stronger 


ecuring 


have a good deal of 


tnan 


because of the stronger market in plates. Prices are 
given on page 1407. 
Rails and Track Supplies.—The trade here still 


awaits action by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad on 
3,000,000 tie plates, prices against which were invited 
a few weeks ago. The New York Central spike and tie 
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plate business will be distributed this week and Pitts- 
burgh makers expect a share. Considerable accessory 
business is expected in view of the liberal rail bookings 
for 1926 delivery already closed. .Prices do not change 
much. There is, however, a disposition to ask more 
for light rails because of the appreciation in the value 
of the raw steel, to say nothing of better demand. The 
price range on billet rails still is 1.65c. to 1.70c., base, 
mill, but it takes a larger order to bring out the lower 
figure than recently. Prices are given on page 1405. 

Wire Products.—There is a very steady movement 
in these lines and it is a close approximation of actual 
consumption, since the end of the year is too near at 
hand for either jobbers or manufacturing consumers 
to start building up stocks. There is as yet no move 
among producers to seek higher prices, although the 
comment is rather frequent that they are too low for 
a fair profit. Demands have not yet assumed propor- 
tions which make it difficult for mills to ship as fully 
and as promptly as desired and with backlog business 
lacking, the present aim is to maintain prices. In that 
direction their efforts are succeeding. Prices are given 
on page 1405. 


Tubular Goods.—By and large, pipe business is good 
for the time of year, but it is running heavier in the 
butt weld than in the lap weld sizes. A reversal of this 
order would be more pleasing to manufacturers, since 
lap weld pipe capacity constitutes between 65 and 70 
per cent of the welded pipe capacity and the greater the 
engagement of that capacity, the higher the general 
average of operations. Pipe mill output is somewhat 
lower than recently, because distributors are not dis- 
posed to add to their with inventory time so 
close at hand and some makers with good-sized stocks 
are able to meet much of the current demand with less 
new production, at the same time escaping heavy stocks 
at the end of the year. Not much real activity is looked 
for over the next 30 days. Prices, meanwhile, are hold- 
ing well. Boiler tubes are in fair demand, but com- 
petition is still sharp with prices weak. Discounts are 
given on page 1405. 


stocks 


Sheets.—Independent makers continue to seek higher 
prices, several of them in the past week having an- 
nounced an advance of $2 a ton in black and galvanized 
and some a like advance in full finished sheets. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. as yet has made no 
change. Mills seeking the higher prices—3.35c., base, 
Pittsburgh, for black, 4.60c., base, for galvanized, and 
4.50c., base, for full finished—are willing to take first 
quarter business at these levels. Former prices of these 
makers were expressly on the basis of shipment at mill 
convenience. Specifications and shipping instructions 
are being freely received on orders entered last month 
and there is still a good deal of pressure for shipment 
by automobile body builders. Strictly new business, 
however, is a little slow. Mill operations are high, 
with the general average somewhat above 90 per cent 
of rated capacity. Prices are given on page 1405. 


Tin Plate—No announcement yet has been mad 
by the leading producer as to prices for the first 
quarter and half of next year. There is more than 
ordinary interest in the price because, once made, it 
rarely moves higher for a period of six months and 
the question of the price of pig tin over such a long 
period has to be given full weight. Never before in 
peace times has tin been as high at the time of naming 
tin plate prices. Tin plate business is good for this 
time of the year and a good deal of tonnage will be 


formally entered with the announcement of prices for 
next year. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—The inter- 
esting feature of this division of the market is the 
announcement of a new card of extras dated Nov. 12. 
details of which are published elsewhere. Makers of 


hot-rolled bars are exacting the extra of $2 a ton for 
screw stock quality, beginning with first quarter busi- 
ness, and this change is reflected in the new card. 
This is one of the few important changes made. Busi- 
ness taken from the date of the card is affected by 
the change; this means on first quarter business, as 
consumers are well covered against their requirements 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 

Base Per Lb. 
a Te Gives vics saeeedeawan 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Ah: CI oo a 6 oc ckebeecdeectsekbanedes 2.10c. 
 , BS Ree eee 2.32c. 
Del’d New York......... stcdene cue SRaee 
an a ce ncicc ens wee ene awed 2.19¢. 
Ti, > NE vv ccceuccesece 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
eT en er ere 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills...........+.+++2-40c. 

Billet Steel Reinforcing 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills....... . .2.00c. to 2.10c. 


Rail Steel 


Pi Mn <pernhaeen eauee vanced 1.80c. to 1.90c. 


Pie. SE oa caneen enone . -2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Iron 

Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago 1.95c. to 2.00c. 

Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills............. 3.00c. 

Common iron, del’d Phila’phia. .2.22c. 

Common iron, del’d New York...... .2.24c 


Tank Plates 
Base Per Lb 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill....... . .1.85c. to 2.00c. 
i SU ales ce kn ee 6b ise Caen 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham = He 2.00c. to 2.10« 
te Cc ecnuwskegawewe 1.99c. to 2.09¢ 
SUED WUD sg ce ccciecccneve 1.92c. to 2.12c. 
Se BN Wivccoceweetecs ..-1.94c. to 2.04c. 
Chey SOOO Mic incccacivesess 2.25c. to 2.30c. 
Structural Shapes 

Base Per Lb 
F.o.b. Pittebureh malld...ccccccces 1.90c. to 2.10c. 
RR rer eee 2.10c. 
TA:  DNINS Kecavenkse sees 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
EE GRE cnenaceceseces .+-2.09c. to 2.19¢, 
o£ OT errr 2.12c. to 2.22c. 
eee chennese nim .2.24c. to 2.34c. 
ee. Se IO 6ns knod dea cduce 2.30c. to 2.35c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 


Strips) 
Base Per Lb. 


All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh, 


2.50c. to 2.60c. 


AM gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh. .2.30c. to 2.40c. 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago...... 2.50c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Base Per Lb. 
Screw stock and shaft’g, f.o.b. P’gh mills.2.50c. 


Screw stock and shaft’g, f.o.b. Chicago... .2.50c. 
Screw stock, Cleveland..........00-sseeee: 2.65c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill..... *2.70c. to 3.00c. 
See, BA oe isbcccccccccccveacs 3.90c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills.............. 3.90c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago............+-+++: 4.20c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills.............. 4.05c. 





*According to size. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh aud 


Cleveland) 
Base Per Keg 
Wise BOTS . 400 vcdudawaecsSenebcentesehecen $2.65 
Galv’d nails, l-in. and longer.............. 4.65 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1 in............. 4.90 
Gears SRE. nnn dine dé dee ne cose tesucbdess 3.35 
PE WONT cnccccenccendcesceveussesas 3.10 


Cement coated nails, base, per count keg... 1.85 


Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage............. $2.50 
Ammeetel SINGS Wis vcceseccccecivccceses 2.65 
Se WEED dovadsordwoenadecdocasenesiae 3.50 
erat We -O, in o wceee veces oencduewes 3.10 
Cr CE occu eg nadevactas es awe 3.35 
ee ee ere 3.10 
Per Cent off List 

*Bale ties, carloads, to jobbers...... 75, 15 and 5 
*Bale ties, carloads, to retailers..... 75, 10 and 6 
Per Net Ton 

Woven wire fence, base, to retailers...... $65.00 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mil] $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant, and Duluth, Minn., mills $2 a ton 
higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


*F.o.b. Cleveland. 





Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . .2.40c. to 2.50c 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mills......2.50c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Phila’phia.... oo cle tac, 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 3.26 


}.25¢c. to 3.35¢ 


No. 28, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill...... . .3.35¢e. 
No. 28, del’d Phila’phia............ . -8.67¢. 
Galvanized 
No 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 1.50c. to 4.60e; 
No 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill..... 4.60c. 
No. 28, del’d Phila’phia..... 4. 82¢ 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh . o 3.35« 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill...........3.85¢ 
Automobile Body Sheets 
No. 22, f.o.b. Pittsburg! 1.40c. to 4.50 
Long Ternes 
No. 28, 8-lb. coating, f.o.b. mill ‘ - 4. 75« 


Tin Plate 
Per Base Box 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. . .$5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 
Ds. ¢adCdeedieg ind bel oy dbsGde tne aes 5.60 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 20-Ib. coating 1.C.$15.50 
eae $11.20 | 25-lb. coating I.C. 17.00 
8-lb. coating I1.C. 11.50 | 30-lb. coating I.C. 18.35 
15-lb. coating I.C. 14.35 | 40-lb. coating I.C. 20.35 


Standard, f.o.b. mill 
Base Per Lb. 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill. ..1.65c. to 1.70c. 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go mill, 
1.80c, to 1.90c. 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. mill. .1.50c. to 1.60c. 


Track Equipment 


(F.o.b. Mill) 


Base Per 100 Lb. 
Spikes, *% in. and larger.......... $2.80 to $8.10 
Spikes, % in. and smaller........ 3.00 to 3.50 


Spikes, boat and barge............. 8.25 
Track bolts, all siMeS....cccscccece 8.90 to 4.25 
ee BERGE, GR dcdécccccvscus . 2.35 to 2.50 


BONES: BOD 20 cikosndectevscecssedes 2.75 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(F.o.b, Pittsburgh) 


S. A. E. 
Series 

Numbers Base Per 100 Lb. 

2100* (%% Nickel, 10 to 20% Car- 
DT -cebhesecosdveunceeouaee $3.25 to $3.30 
2300 (314% Nickel) ......... ... 4.60to 4.70 
SECS (EGG INGGOED: cose ccccccvccees 5.80 to 6.90 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 3.60 to 3.70 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 5.25 to 5.35 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) ..... .. 1.26to 7.85 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) . 6.50to 6.60 
5100 (Chromium Steel) ...... — 3.60 
5200* (Chromium Steel) .......... 7.50 to 8.25 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars). 4.30 to 4.40 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.85 

9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
Re “cheb dees cabveeneseos 3.30 

Carbon Vanadium (0.45 to 0.55 Car- 
bom, 0.15 Vamnd.)...cccccccsesss 4.20 to 4.45 

Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 


Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.55to 4.65 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 

1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.85 to 4.45 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 

0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.50 to 3.75 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 

(1 — 1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 

TistetD.. .. évtiie cdbdue scedetonnns 4.75 to 6.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
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cold-drawn bars is lc. per lb. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 

*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to 8S. A. E. system. 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
ae rata ctacelte 45 19%|% to %..+11 +839 
4% to %.. 651 BB | Me ccc: 22 2 
ONES ae 56 Gee TE. wecwees 28 11 
Mj. .eeee 60 48%]1 to 1%.. 30 18 
a G00) 48 50% | 

Lap Weld 

Juma 55 GD Ktccanee SS 7 

2% to 6.. 59 47%12%...... 2 «ol 
7 and 8... 56 43%13 to 6 28 13 
9 and 10.. 54 41%|7 to 12... 26 11 


ll and 12. 63 40% 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
8 coves 4] 24%/2 to 3.... 61 50% 
, to %.. 47 30% |% to %..+11 +54 
 secusee Se [DME «vseue-s 21 7 
4 58 47% | % 28 12 


1 to 1%.. 60 49%|1 to i%:; 30 14 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


eee 2c: 58 422. . 2 9 
2% to 4.. 57 


46% | 2% to 4.. 29 15 
4% to 6.. 56 45%|414 to 6.. 28 14 
9 Oi tans ae $39%|7 to 8.... @1 7 
9 and 10.. 45 82%|9 to 12... 16 2 


ll and 12. 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased (on black) by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 6% and 
(on galvanized) by 1% point, with supple 
mentary discount of 56%. On iron pipe, both 
black and galvanized, the preferentials to large 
jobbers are 1, 5 and 244% beyond the above 
discount. 

Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base 2% points less. Freight is figured 
from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago dis- 
trict mills, the billing being from the point 
producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 


Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


Sw Fe Gases 27 BM Ds csteccéus 18 
2% to 2% in... 37 1% to 1% in.... 8 
SU ctbense eves 40 2 to 2 Beswead — 2 
8% to 3% in.... 42% | 2% to 3 in......— 7 
4 Ww BB. Mv ccéess 46 8% to 4% in....— 9 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 
Tubes 
Cold Drawn 

A Ol sabeeoeenss 60 D Ub Kcnaceteunt 45 
1% to 1% in 52 8% to 3% in.... 47 
Ath. Be sitdeo ones 36 4. UR. cvcesceeces 50 
sf F. tee 4%, Band6in.. 465 
2% to 2% in.... 89 


Hot Rolled 


2 and 24% im.... 34 8% and 3% in... 50 
2% and 2% in... 42 m Ob. conesxateae 53 
2 -esédssduee’ 48 4%, 6and6in.. 48 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four gages heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and in- 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me 
chanical tube list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing (New List) 


Per Cent off List 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 base........... «+» 50 to 66 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 base........++. coves 


Plus differentials for lengths over 18 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse dis- 
counts on small lots are less than the above. 
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to the end of this year. The basing price still is 2.50c., 
Pittsburgh mill, but the actual selling price under the 
new extras, will not be below 2.65c. on anything in 
cold-finished steel embraced in the card. 
Plates.—Mills in this and nearby districts are not 
taking business at than 1.90c. base, Pitts- 
burgh. It is admitted, however, that this price can- 
not be yet obtained on the business in the East in 
competition with Eastern mills. Local mills are better 
booked now than earlier in the year and consequently 
ire less dependent on dis- 
Prices are 


now less 


business from 
given on page 1405. 
Hot-Rolled Flats.—Local mills have made no 


n prices and, 


competitive 
tricts. 
change 
while some makers have come out with 
an advance of $2 a ton on first quarter business, there 
has been no such action locally. All makers are heavily 
committed and it is probable that much tonnage will 
be shipped in the first quarter against orders originally 
taken for shipment this year. 
1405. 


Prices are given on page 


Hot-Rolled Strips.—Mills in this district have not 
yet opened books for formal first quarter contracts, 
but have so much business booked that it looks as 


though a considerable part of it will become an obliga- 
tion against first quarter production. 
is quoted at 3.90c., base Pittsburgh. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Makers of bolts and nuts 
have not yet opened their books on first quarter con- 
tracts, and the announced intention of steel bar makers 
to exact the extra of $2 a ton 


The market still 


for steel bars of screw 
stock analysis, rather suggests higher prices for that 
period. Specifications against fourth quarter contracts 
are coming in well and makers are busier. There is a 
good movement of rivets against orders placed prior 
to the recent advance. 


on page 1407 


Prices and discounts are given 


Steel and Iron Bars.—All makers are heavily booked 
over the remainder of the year and are holding firmly 
2c. base, first quarter tonnages to 
arge buyers, while for small lots they want 2.10c, base. 
The extra of $2 per ton for screw stock quality bars, 


+ 


Pittsburgh, on 


} 


is announced, will be strictly enforced on first quar- 
ter business. There has been some irregularity about 


the application of this extra since it was first adopted, 


more than two years ago. This charge has been re- 
flected in a new card of extras on cold finished steel 
bars, issued late last week. There is no change in bar 


ron prices, but the 
creasing 


market is firm with 


page 1405. 


demand in- 
Prices are given on 
Structural Steel.—On large structural shapes 1.90c., 
ase Pittsburgh, has not disappeared, but mills are not 
quoting this price on as small tonnages as they did a 
short time ago. The aim of manufacturers is 2c., base 
Pittsburgh, as a minimum on large tonnages for next 
year. Structural business in this immediate district is 
ight. Plain material prices are given on page 1405. 
Coke and Coal.—Shutting off of shipments of coke 
the East, due to congestions at 
has exacted a further toll on 
tion accelerated a time ago in the belief 
that there would be a permanent outlet for coke 
throughout the winter in the East and, with that market 
closed, producers are having difficulty in finding a place 
for output. In the past few days the ruling market 
for standard 48-hr. beehive coke has ranged from $5 
to $5.50, with the lower figure predominating. A cor- 
responding cut has been necessary to make sales of 
standard foundry coke, which lately has been sold as 
low as $6 per net ton at ovens. 
first quarter furnace 
definite 


seaboard terminals, 
coke prices. Produc- 


was short 


Some negotiations fon 
coke are in progress, but no 
resulted. Producers, in the 
real sign of an end of the hard coal 
strike, regard the present weakness of the market as 
temporary. There is some unrest among the men in 
the Connellsville district and, with the H. C. Frick Co. 
starting up additional ovens, the fear is stronger that 
independent operators may have to make upward re- 
visions of wage The coal market is fairly 
active, but prices do not respond because supplies are 
ample. Prices are given on page 1407. 


Old Material.—The 


business has yet 
absence of any 


scales. 


past week has not developed 
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much 
market. 


activity or material changes in prices in this 
Steel mills in the Pittsburgh area seem to 
have covered their immediate requirements and have 
not lately been interested. But the market has a 
stronger tone than it had a week ago, because sales of 
heavy melting steel are reported in the Valley district 
at $20 to $20.50, and in the East as high as $17.50; 
these prices would make it difficult to get much scrap 
of this grade to Pittsburgh at the basis of the last 
known transaction, which was one of about 30,000 tons 
at $19.50. Serap cannot be bought here under that 
figure and one mill is allowing that price on overship- 
ments, which would indicate at least $20 on the next 
new purchase of size. There is a stronger market in 
steel foundry grades, and lower bids by some con- 
sumers of the lighter grades do not seem to have 
weakened the real market. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 


Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel ee 
No. 1 cast, cupola size ; 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 


$18.00 to 18.50 


Mad Huntington, W. Va., and 
ENE i ale wins oda eee ee 21.00 to 22.00 
Compressed sheet steel ..... . 18.00 to 18.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers. 22.00 to 22.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 22.00 to 22.50 

w phosphorus blooms and bil- 
ends ec rata rai a teal ... 24.00to 24.50 

Low phosphorus plates and other 
material cae é ; . 23.00to 23.50 
Low phosphorus punchings 21.00 to 21.50 
Railroad malleable 19.50 
Steel car axles he inte 23.50to 24.00 
Cast iron wheels .. , 18.50 to 19.00 
Rolled steel wheels e- 22.00to 22.50 
Machine shop turnings 15.00 to 15.50 
Short shoveling turnings 15.50 
Sheet bar crops . 22.00 to 23.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings . 17.00 to 17.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 15.50 
Heavy breakable cast 18.00 to 18.50 
Stove plate oa wietetele a6 . 14.50to 15.00 
Cast iron borings ees 15.00 to 15.50 
Ni 1 railroad wrought 15.50 to 16.00 
N 2 railroad wrought 19.50 


Bethlehem Merger Hearings in 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 17.—Hearings in connection 
with the complaint of the Federal Trade Commission 
in the Bethlehem Steel Co. merger case were adjourned 
last Friday but will be resumed here next Monday 
when evidence will be presented by railroad interests 
as buyers. Most of the testimony here, begun on Nov. 
4, was given by fabricators, who were called to the 
stand by Attorney B. B. Bane of the commission. 

The trend of the testimony would indicate that the 
commission is continuing its efforts to prove that since 
the Bethlehem company absorbed several other pro- 
ducers, the market has been restricted for buyers. 
Witnesses testifying included Frank S. Chavannes, 
president and treasurer of the Chesapeake Iron Works, 
fabricator and manufacturer of traveling cranes; 
Sumner A. Parker, Baltimore, fabricator; John W. 
Fritz, Baltimore, purchasing agent for the Curtis Cop- 
per & Iron Works, Curtis Bay, Md., manufacturer of 
non-ferrous alloys and specialties, formerly in the steel 
business; Charles S. Dell, president John J. Greer & 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, steel jobber. Cross examination 
was conducted by W. W. Robinson and F. HM. Wood, 
counsel for the Bethlehem company. 


Coke Sales Swell Valley Steel Works 
Earnings 


YOUNGSTOWN, Nov. 17.—Valley steel-making inter- 
ests with their own by-product coke plants are shipping 
surplus coke to Eastern, Western and Canadian points 
for domestic and commercial consumption. Because of 
the anthracite strike by-product plants of producers in 
this area are working overtime. The heavy sale of 
coke will be reflected in fourth quarter earnings state- 
ments of Valley steel companies. 








S 
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Billets and Blooms 


Per Gross Ton 


SO Se en ee $35.00 
Rolling, 2-in. and smaller................ 36.00 
NR, SS, 5. did oe Henk a veskeusneaen 40.00 
ee 45.00 


Sheet Bars 
Per Gross Ton 


Open hearth or Bessemer........ $35.00 to $36.00 


Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake 
Ports 
Per Gross Ton 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 5144% iron...... 4.40 
Mesaba Bessemer, 51.50% iron............ 4.40 
Mesaba non-Béssemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 
High phosphorus, iron 51.50%...........«.. 4.15 
Foreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 


Per Unit 
Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 


Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 
Seah. Tae “SE, ov nd G wen weewerasaseves 45c. 


Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nom- 


Re wcensocdteecenen secon standin eeneeel 42c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
GUROERASERED 4.05 cn 00400008006 $12.00 to $13.00 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr2Os, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard......... $22.50 to $24.00 
Per Lb. 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
eee, SEO Wins eddoces ccdepuser 65c. to 70c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
IE «is ceacasncasnsesanbanues $5.00 to $5.50 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
DORE, ° is4 ss ktiod inaaa beatae 6.00 to 7.00 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 10.56 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
NT SC FD eee 13.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark, 
Gre: idisktendaashssbawdieataes 11.52 
Foundry, Birmingham .......... $5.75 to 6.00 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis... 10.00 


Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 


DE . caneedenanestisceernbenst $1.50 to $2.10 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

RUERGOE: ccc ctwansedstiss 6axden si aed 2.00 to 2.25 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

WES. cwewesetnecdsnneneneeaceae 2.00 to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines... 1.25 to 1.35 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 1.40 to 1.50 











Semi-Finished Steel 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 


Per Gross Ton 


8 in. x 2 in. and larger $35.00 
6 in. x 2 in. and smaller 36.00 
Skelp 

Per Lb. 
INE sivas cinesdeevacdkbisudecmktweee 1.90¢ 
NL, ccm cuddnes aaeatemaewdaneds 1.90¢ 
EL? an ubidenien 6a dbiedens sees 1.90¢ 


Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton 


Domestic, 80°, furnace or seab’d .«.~$115.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port 
ee Sn Wevuds ine odes cuveceessed chans 115.00 
Spiegeleisen 


Per Gross Ton Furnace 
‘eenessame $32.00 to $34.00 
31.00 to 33.00 


Domestic, 19 to 21% 
Domestic, 16 to 19% 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 


De co ven.aGawead ee dabvadnecoel $82.50 to $85.00 
75% szevetteusdue peccobvedwles 145.00 to 147.50 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 
10% ae $42.00 | 12 $42.00 
11% 42.00 14 to 16 $45 to 46.00 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
BPG. «tecceacane $34.00 | 12% ...... . .$38.00 
BETS sccuces . 36.00 
Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohic, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
GA -tvcedeaneenn De See cnecwodeeetl $32.00 
Te \euecondehaa a. teeteabeube 34.00 
Dae eeccees see DT Oe ecxebuenene 86.00 
DOR cacusdnccccn Ee 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal, 
GR a0 bance b00hae dhe ccqnmevanel $1.15 to $1.20 
Ferrochromium, 4% carbon and up, 60 to 


70% Cr., per lb. contained Cr. deliv- 
GU nance nddbocescosceocess cenedsansenen 11.50c. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 
Ci, EE 200 c0csccnawedhe ced $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads........ $200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, or blast fur- 
nace material, in carloads, 18%, Rock- 
dale, Tenn., base, per net ton.......... $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 24%, f.o.b. 
Anniston, Ala., per met ton........... $122.50 





US 
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Wire Rods 
Per Gross Ton 
*Common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in....... $45.00 
Common soft, coarser than %-in. .$2.50 over base 
SE EE a hn noe neeeae $5.00 per ton over base 
3.00 per ton over base 
5.00 per ton over base 


Carbon 0.56 to 0.75...... 7.60 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75......... 10.00 per ton over base 
GE: cbavkudibcesbeesude 15.00 per ton over base 


*Chicago mill base is $46. 


Cleveland mill 
base, $45. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines.................. $16.00 
BO Ey a 19.00 


Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 5% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic duty paid, 
$16.00 to $17.00 
Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not over 2%%  ssilica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines. . .832.50 


port, 


Fire Clay 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ...$48.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 
Maryland ...... 48.00 to 50.00 43.00 to 465.00 
IN ite erties ee Meat 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Kentucky ...... 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 48.00 
Dn bo euanecews 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri ....... 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 388.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton....... 6.50to 17.50 


Silica Brick 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Pennsylvania 


bbe ssehhbbbccuccehbadeveta $40.00 
GREE: a nccese retekandes 4cavacedses dnl 49.00 
EE ee eS ee 54.00 
ees Ge, WO Bis cccccevccasteos $8.00 to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard size, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Se cae . «des dhind acahbae ues cen $65.00 
Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
ET bc caccbéceabateniednaenas 40.00 


Chrome Brick 


Per Net Ton 
Standard size 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago) 
Per Cent Off List 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads... .60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads..50, 10 and 10 


Carriage bolts,” smaller and shorter, rolled 
CONES wnt cenesvecnucecheepannes 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes...50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts. .....cccccccccccess 65 and 10 
Ram BOD écccccessaases cdbdesibicms 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 
Larger and longer sizes........... 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts... .50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts....45, 10 and 5 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4c. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
4.40c. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
PN - 6 cscoecgcdecctncbennueteben 4.10c. off list 
Wee .ccsuscecsesvdtees 6.50c. to 6.25c. off list 
*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 5 per cent less than above for less than 
ear lots. On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts 
the discount is 25c. less per 100 Ib. than quoted 
above for less than car lots. 


Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 

Per Cent Off List 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


fs in. and smaller, U. S. 5 80, 10 and 5 


‘ in. and larger, U. S. S 75, 10 and 5 
Small sizes, S. A. E 80, 10, 10 and 5 
S. A. E., % in. and larger 75, 10, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages... ....-80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk..... 80, 10,5 and2% 
ee rer 60 and 6 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 


S.A.E, U.S.S S.A.E. U.S.S. 
\%-in.. $0.44 $0.44 %,-in $2.35 $2.40 
~,-in 0.515 0.515 7,-in 3.60 3.60 
4&-in 0.62 0.66 l-in... 5.65 5.80 
ye-in.. 0.79 0.90 1\-in.. 8.90 8.90 
14-in ; 1.01 1.05 1%4-in. 12.60 13.10 
yx-in 1.38 1.42 | 1%-in 18.35 18.35 
5¢-in.. 1.70 1.73 | 1%4-in 21.00 21.00 


Prices on application. 
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Larger sizes. 


Large Rivets 


Base Per 100 Lb. 
F a b 


PENNE > ca cccccceseceecausuiesda $2.60 

Pe, ES . sé cnnesceteduenesel $2.60 to 2.70 
Pa, GRO. “so c02 6asdsekiic o thesidée 2.76 

Small Rivets 

Per Cent Off List 

PO. FRR scecdisistivs .70, 10 and & 
F.o.b. Cleveland «....... 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 
Pee Ginn cin cdusdecevoo nea 70, 10 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 


(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 50c. 
per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Off List 


Ue ee ee ee 80 and 10 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened... .80 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread........ 80 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. 8S. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 
Upset hex. cap screws, S. A. E. thread, 
80 and 10 
Upset set screws....80, 10 and 10 to 80, 10 and 25 
Mies. chee. .cccccvasnvdeesceteanlesat 70 and 6 
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Chicago 


Heavy Car and Rail Orders — Canadian 
Pig Iron Reaches Illinois Boundary 


CHICAGO, Nov. 17.—Railroad cars placed during the 
week require a total of 80,000 tons of plates, shapes 
and bars. Outstanding among these equipment orders 
were 4500 cars for the New York Central, 3000 for 
the Missouri Pacific and 250 for the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. The Santa Fe expects to close for 
3000 cars within the next few days and the Wabash has 
increased its recent inquiry by 1000 cars. The Rock 
Island is understood to have provided for new car con- 
struction in its 1926 budget and the Burlington may 
soon enter the market. 

The local market for plates, shapes and bars con- 
tinues strong and bookings are well in excess of ship- 
ments. Petroleum refiners are inquiring freely for oil 
storage tanks, the amount of this work pending totaling 
not less than 20,000 tons. Mill operations for the week 
are unchanged, with the leading interest producing at 
84 to 85 per cent of ingot capacity and the foremost 
independent at about 82 per cent. 

Recent rail distributions show that Chicago mills 
have taken an additional 42,000 tons. Two more West- 
ern railroads, terminating at Chicago, will take figures 
on 19,000 tons. The Chesapeake & Ohio has placed 
6000 tons of tie plates with a local mill and the New 
York Central is now said to be inquiring for 15,000 
kegs of track bolts. 

November pig iron shipments are in excess of those 
for the corresponding period in October and furnaces 
are said to be making deliveries close to schedule 


Pig Iron.—Prices of Northern foundry, malleable 
and high phosphorus pig iron are unchanged both for 
immediate shipment and future delivery. - A few users 
whose requirements call for pig iron of special analysis, 
usually high in silicon, are said to have paid a pre- 
mium of from 50c. to $1 a ton. Canadian iron is pene- 
trating well into the middle of Michigan, although in 
many instances melters are taking it at an advance of 
25c. to 30c. a ton above the market, either on account 

f delivery or special analysis requirements. One thou- 
sand tons of Canadian iron of high silicon content was 
old near the northern Illinois boundary at $23, base 
Chicago. November shipments are running well ahead 
‘ average for October and furnaces are apparently 
eeting delivery schedules without great difficulty. 
November production will benefit by the addition of a 
merchant stack which was blown in during the third 
week in October. There is still no evidence that foun- 
dries are building up stocks, and furnace stocks are 
aid to be at a very low point. Local sellers deny that 
iny further water shipments of pig iron via the Great 
Lakes are contemplated at this time. The one recent 
hipment of 6000 tons was on contract and was dis- 
tributed as unloaded. Charcoal, Southern and silvery 


iron are comparatively inactive and prices are un- 
har red 
‘ u T ‘ or y 12 
4 at 1 I d 
T ide T I ct r t per 
qm ? a 
summers x ra 
wT } 
9 0 
293.00 
23.00 
T ‘ 
( i j i ( 
29.04 
! I No. 2 (Call rail) $26.01 to 27.01 
Sou ern N 2 (barge and rail) 25.18 
w ph si l to 2 per cent 
opper free : 31.20to 31.60 
Silvery, si 8 per cent 34.29 
Ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per cent.. 45.25 to 45.75 


Ferroalloys.—Fifty per cent ferrosilicon is stronger 
and sellers are rapidly closing contracts for 1926 de- 
livery at $85, delivered. This represents an advance 
of $2.50 over the contract price for delivery this year. 
Ferromanganese and spiegeleisen are unchanged in a 
quiet market. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $122.56, 
delivered: 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $85, delivered; 


spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $41.76, delivered 
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Plates.—Local mills expect to book a large share 
of the 80,000 tons of bars, plates and shapes required 
for approximately 8000 cars placed during the week. 
The outstanding order was that of the New York Cen- 
tral for 4500 cars, the distribution of which is shown 
elsewhere in this issue. The Missouri Pacific placed 
3000 cars of various types and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western 250 automobile cars. Outstanding in- 
quiries include 3000 cars for the Santa Fe and an addi- 
tional 1000, or a total of 2000 cars, for the Wabash. 
Included in the 20,000 tons of tank steel now before 
the trade, are large tonnages for the Standard Oil Co. 
at Casper, Wyo., and for Cosden & Co. at Tulsa, Okla. 
Midwest fabricators have closed for tanks to be erected 
at New Orleans, which will require 3000 tons of plates. 
Plates are firm at 2.10c., Chicago. 

The mill quotation is 2.10c., Chicago Jobbers 
quote 3.10c. for plates out of stock. 

Bars.—Demand remains active and specifications are 
still running ahead of shipments. Deliveries on soft 
steel bars range from three to four weeks in some 
sizes, up to seven and even eight weeks on the smaller 
sizes. Soft steel bars are unchanged at 2.10c., Chicago. 
Bookings of rail steel bars are said to be heavier than 
during the corresponding period of October. Users are 
specifying more freely with the exception of fence post 
manufacturers, who are experiencing a seasonal slump 
in business. Rail steel bars still range from 2c. to 
2.10c., Chicago, with one seller quoting the latter figure 
as a minimum. There is a decided increase in demand 
for bar iron and both new business and specifications 
are more liberal. It is now” quoted at 1.95c. to 2c., 
Chicago, 1.90c. having disappeared as a going price. 

Mill prices are Mild steel bars, 2.10c.; common 
bar iron, 1.95c. to 2c., Chicago; rail steel bars, 2c. to 
2.10c., Chicago. 

Jobbers quote 3c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled 
steel bars and shafting are 3.60c. for rounds and 
hexagons and 4.10c. for flats and squares; 4.15c. for 
hoops and 3.65c. for bands. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.60c 
Wire Products.—Mill operations remain at 65 to 70 

per cent and are just keeping pace with shipments. 
Although prices have not changed, they are steadier 
and shading appears to have disappeared. Specifica- 
tions and new buying thus far in November have been 
slightly heavier than the average for October. Barbed 
wire and woven wire fence are more active and con- 
tracts now being placed call for delivery during the late 
winter and early spring months. Mill prices, which are 
unchanged, are shown on page 1405. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 

8 black annealed wire, $3.05 per 100 lb.: common 

wire nails, $3.05 per keg; cement-coated nails, $2.05 

to $2.20. 

Rails and Track Supplies—Twenty thousand rails 
remaining in the Santa Fe inquiry for 94,000 tons has 
been distributed, 10,000 tons each being placed with the 
Illinois Steel Co. and the Inland Steel Co. The Balti- 
more & Ohio rail tonnage is reported allocated as fol- 
lows: 35,000 tons to the Bethlehem Steel Co.; 38,000 
tons to the Carnegie Steel Co.; 7000 tons to the Illinois 
Steel Co. and 5000 tons to the Inland Steel Co. The 
Missouri Pacific has placed 20,000 tons with the Ten- 
nessee, Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 10,000 tons with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 7000 tons with the Illinois 
Steel Co. and the 3000 tons with the Inland Steel Co. 
Ten thousand nine hundred tons remaining on the Cot- 
ton Belt inquiry has been taken by the Tennessee com- 
pany. The Grand Trunk will take bids on 7000 tons 
of rails and the Pere Marquette has inquired for 12,000 
tons. The St. Louis-San Francisco has entered the 
market for about 30,000 tons of 90 and 100-lb. rails. 
The New York Central has added 15,000 kegs of bolts 
to its track fastening inquiry and the Missouri Pacific 
wants 5000 tons of tie plates. A local producer will 
roll 6000 tons of tie plates for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
this being about half of the immediate requirements of 
that railroad. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, 1.80c. to 1.90c., f.o.b. 
maker's mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. to 3c. mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.90c. to 4c. mill; steel tie 
plates, 2.25c. to 2.35c., f.0.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., 
f.o.b mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.55c., base, and track bolts, 4.55c., base. 
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Sheets.—The situation has changed very little dur- 
ing the week and prices are steady at the recent ad- 
vances. Mills continue to operate at a high rate and 
demand is insistent. Independent makers are said to 
be quoting 2.60c. base for blue annealed, 4.70c. for gal- 
vanized and 3.45c. for box annealed, f.o.b. Chicago dis- 
trict mills. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill, 8.40c. for No. 

28 black, 2.55c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 4.65c. 

for No. 28 galvanized. Delivered prices at other 

Western points are equal to the freight from Gary 

phus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 Ib. lower 

than the Chicago delivered prices. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.50c. base for blue 
annealed, 4.10c. base for black, and 5.25c. base for 
galvanized. 

Structural Material.—Structural awards and _ in- 
quiries during the week were not numerous and some 
fabricators are of the impression that the market has 
entered a seasonal condition which may last for several 
weeks. Architects, as a rule, are busy and the trade 
expects a number of good-sized projects to be released 
by the middle of December, so that construction may 
be started early in the spring. Outstanding awards for 
the week are 1125 tons for an office building in New 
Orleans and 1000 tons for a bridge near Houston, Tex. 
A power plant at Niles Center, IIl., will require 1500 
tons. Plain material is unchanged at 2.10c., Chicago. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c., 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.10c. for plain material 
out of warehouse. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications have been 
slightly more liberal during the week and makers ex- 
pect to open books for first quarter within the next 
few weeks. Several producers report that operations 
have been increased somewhat since the first of the 
month. Prices are steady and are shown on page 1407. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 and 
5 per cent off; larger sizes, 50 and 5 off; carriage 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 47% off; larger sizes, 47% 
off ; hot-pressed nuts, square, tapped or blank, $3.25 
off; hot-pressed nuts, hexagon, tapped or blank, 
$3.75 off; coach or lag screws, 50 and 5 per cent off. 





Cast Iron Pipe.—The local market remains unchanged 
with prices steady at $42, base Birmingham, for 6-in. 
and larger pipe. Contracting is still fairly liberal and 
makers have not yet announced prices for winter man- 
ufacture and delivery. Chicago will open bids Nov. 27 
on 2325 tons of 6, 8 and 12-in. Class B pipe and Detroit 
is reported in the market for 17,000 tons, on which 
bids will be closed Nov. 23. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has taken 300 tons of 6 and 
8-in. Class B and 12-in. Class C for Melvindale, Mich. 
James B. Clow & Sons have booked 170 tons of 6-in. 
Class B for Summit, II. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Water pipe, 4-in., $54.20; 6-in. and over, $50.20; 
Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 
Coke.—By-product foundry coke is unchanged at 
$10.50, f.o.b. Chicago ovens, or $11, delivered in the 
Chicago switching district. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Awards have shown a further 
tendency to recede, this being particularly true of heavy 
tonnage projects. Considerable interest is centering 
in 1200 tons required in the construction of a three- 
deck stadium for Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., which, however, has been delayed because the struc- 
ture, as designed, exceeds in height present limitations 
imposed by the Evanston zoning laws. The outstand- 
ing letting of the week was 2000 tons for Grant Park 
Stadium, Chicago. Warehouses will be busy for some 
time shipping on contracts already booked. Warehouse 
prices on billet steel reinforcing bars are unchanged at 
2.60c., Chicago. Lettings include: 

Apartment Building, 1320 North State Street, Chicago 
600 tons to the American System of Reinforcing 

Anchor Hospital, St. Paul, Minn., 100 tons to the American 
System of Reinforcing. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., 350 tons for a brass foundry 
to Concrete Engineering Co 

Elementary public school, 112th and Bishop Streets, Chi- 
“ago, 150 tons to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

Saginaw Products Co., Saginaw, Mich., 100 tons rail steel 
to Calumet Steel Co. 
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Northern States Life Building, Chicago, 100 tons to the 
Concrete Steel Co. 

South Park Board, Chicago, addition to Grant Park 
Stadium, 2000 tons to the Olney J. Dean & Co 

Pending work includes: 

Wolford Hotel, Danville, Ill., 400 tons; general contract 
awarded to Yeager & Co., Danville, Ill. 

Henry Apartments, Sheridan Road, Chicago, 500 tons; 
general contract awarded to H. J. McLennan Co. 

Stadium, Northwestern University, Evanston, Hl, 1200 
tons. 

Power house, Sanitary District, Niles Center, Ill., 600 
tons. 

McCormick Road Bridge, Niles Center, Ill, 140 tons; 
general contract for sub-structure awarded to M. E. White 
Co. 

Fairfax Hotel, Dorchester and Hyde Park Boulevard, 
Chicago, 250 tons. J. A. Nyden, architect. 

John Evans Apartment Hotel, Evanston, Ill., 145 tons. 


Old Material.—The underlying situation in the scrap 
market appears to be steady and prices are about the 
same as last week. Local mills have taken a few thou- 
sand tons of heavy melting steel at $16.50. Trading 
for the most part is in carload lots and is confined 
largely to distress tonnage of which there still seems 
to be a liberal supply. Specialties have been compara- 
tively quiet and in some instances dealers are placing 
small tonnages in their yards rather than sell at cur- 
rent prices. Reports vary as to the activity of jobbing 
foundries, but indications are that they are no busier 
than during the first week of the month. The out- 
standing railroad list of the week is that of the Rock 
Island, which totals 7000 tons. 

We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 


for all items except relaying rails, including angle 
bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ 


vards: 
Per Gross Ton 

DOG COME cs ccm vnsadew mae ...- $18.50 to $19.00 
Cast iron car wheels.. eerreecre: = Ff me. e 
Relaying rails, 56 Ib. to 60 Ib.... 25.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 26.00 to 31.06 
Forged steel car wheels ........ 20.00 to 20.50 
Railroad tires, charging box size 19.50to 20.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart 19.75 to 20.25 
Rails for rolling .... ane . 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft... 19.75 to 20.25 
Heavy melting steel ...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 

CE Nc trae ede eave eeu .. 18.50to 19.00 
Shoveling steel ........ 16.00 to 16.25 
Drop forge flashings .. 12.00 to 12.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 14.50to 15.00 
Axle turnings ........ ; . 14.50to 15.00 
Steel angle bars ......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers 18.75 to 19.25 
CO GBEIRSS wecvecese ; 20.00 to 20.50 
Low phos. punchings . ‘ 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings 10.00 to 10.50 


13.25 to 13.75 
13.25 to 138.75 


CRE DORE woéccseces 
Short shoveling turnings 


Railroad malleable . 19.50 to 20.00 
Agricultural malleable 18.00 to 18.50 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angle and splice bars.. 18.25to 18.75 
Iron arch bars and transoms 21.50 to 22.00 
Iron car axles... 27.00 to 27.50 
Steel car axles aes 18.00 to 18.50 
ae el 13.00to 13.50 
No. 2 busheling wave 9.75 to 10.25 
Pipes and flues.... ‘ 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. 15.75 to 16.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought 14.50to 14.75 
No. 1 machinery cast..... oeee 18.26to 18.75 
Mo. 1 rete GOREs skies cocccces 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast.......<. 17.25 to 17.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 16.50 to 17.00 
BtOVE PIMLO oc ccesccvcsccsseccses 15.50to 16.00 
Grate bars . Sieh g © ae a .. 15.50to 16.00 
Brake shoes . . eo5ceeeeese 14 75 to 15 25 


October Shipments of Independent Sheet 
Makers Gain 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 17.—The monthly report of the 
National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers for October makes the following comparison with 
the two previous months and the corresponding month 
last year as follows: 


October, September, August, October, 


1925 1925 1925 1924 
Sales in tons...... 403,491 286,029 239,492 221,778 
Production, tons 348,714 295,810 270,212 247,222 
Shipments, tons .. 332,211 262,050 243,204 229,771 








a 
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San Francisco 


Foreign Pig Iron Advances 50c. to $1— 
Oakland Harbor Work Authorized 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 14 (By Air Mail).—Reports 
quotations in the Eastern markets have 
tended to strengthen prices locally but, with the sin- 
gle exception of European pig iron, there has been no 
definite price change during the past week. European 
pig iron has been advanced 50c. to $1 a ton by most 
of the local importers. 


of higher 


In contrast with a fair volume of inquiry and 
buying a week ago, the past six days have been 
relatively quiet. Fresh inquiries have been few in 


number, and the amount of business placed has been 
small. Armistice day was observed locally as a holi- 
day by all of the banks and many of the business 
which may have retarded to some extent the 


houses, 


development of new demand. A referendum in Oak- 
land, Cal., Nov. 10, resulted in $9,960,000 worth of 
bonds being voted for the construction of the first 
unit of that city’s harbor development. Plans call 
: I 
for a variety of miscellaneous equipment and mate- 
rials, and for the construction of piers, transit sheds, 
trackage and a warehouse and cold storage plant. 
The-work will be in charge of W. W. Harmon, city 
engineer. 

Pig Iron.—Local importers are quoting English, 
Belgian, Dutch and German foundry irons at 50c. to 
$1 a ton higher than a week ago. Quotations on 
Indian foundry have not been advanced, and the price 
of Utah iron, although firmer, remains unchanged. 
Bu g confined to small tonnages, and no fresh 

importance have appeared. 
. $°7 OOTf $s Rg non 
> 27.00 to 28.00 

** 26.00 

**1 ‘ mdr 294. 50to 25.00 

* 1 24.00 

. > MN to 25 no 

sac: ‘ nar. 25.00 

* as 
ee San Francisco 


ra 


Shapes.—For the first week in several months no 
gs of over 100 tons are known to have been 
ed, and no fresh inquiries of interest have come 

» the market However, a number of good-sized 
re pending and are expected to be closed dur- 

9 ‘ mi! week. Prices are steady at 2.30c. to 
i.f. Coast ports. Reports of stronger quota- 


the Eastern markets have tended to make 


al prices firmer. 


Plates.—Most of the Eastern mills continue to 
q 2.25c. to 2.30c., c.if. Coast ports, and there is 
growing belief among buyers that firmer quota- 
tior ire to be expected before long. The Llewellyn 


Iron Works have been awarded 150 tons of plates and 


250 tons of boiler tubes for Unit No. 1 of the Los 
Angeles municipal steam power plant. The city of 
Everett, Wash., will close bids Dec. 1 for about 600 
tor of plates, and the Western Water Co., Los 
Angel is inquiring for about 300 tons. 
Bars.—Most of the local reinforcing bar jobbers are 
w quoting concrete bars at 2.95c., base, on 250-ton 
10c., base, on carload lots, and 3.40c., base in 
less than carload lots. Price shading seems to have 
disappeared for the most part, although a number 
of buyers are of the opinion that considerably less 
{ 2.95c. is still possible on 250-ton lots. A car- 
load, however, is understood to have been sold by a 
local jobber during the past week at 3.20c. On soft 
steel bars Eastern mills continue to quote 2.35c., 
c.i.f. Coast ports, and local mills quote 2.40c. to 2.50c., 


f.o.b. cars San Francisco. Only three reinforcing bar 
; g for 100 tons are known to have been 
placed during the week, namely, 110 tons for a Bank 
f Italy building, Fresno, Cal., which was awarded to 
an jobber, 100 tons for a 
yi. ee: te Oe Cal., taken by the W. S. 
Wetenhall Co., and 450 tons for the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel, Honolulu, placed with the Honolulu Iron Works. 


ybs calli over 


Francisco 
San 


unnamed San 


Jose, 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Paso Robles, Cal., 
has awarded 218 tons of cast iron pipe for special 
work to J. F. Shepardson, Bakersfield, Cal. No other 
lettings are known to have been closed. Prices are 
unchanged at $50 to $52.50, c.if. San Francisco. 

Sheets.—Interest seems to have fallen off some- 
what since the recent advances. Most of the local 
buyers apparently covered their requirements before 
the higher quotations were put into effect, and as a 
result there is comparatively little buying at present. 
Quotations are as follows: Blue annealed sheets, 2.40c., 
base Pittsburgh; black sheets, 3.25c., base Pittsburgh; 
and galvanized sheets, 4.50c., base Pittsburgh. 

Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report a slight in- 
crease in the number of orders, which, however, are 
still individually small. Prices are firm but unchanged. 


Merchant $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; mer- 
chant bars, *% in. and under, rounds, squares and 
flats, $3.80 base, per 100 Ib.; soft steel bands, $4.15 
base, per 100 lb.: angles, * in. and larger x 1% 

3 per 100 lb.; channels 


in. to 2% in., ine., $3.30 base, 
and tees, % in. to 2% in., inc., $3.90 base, per 100 


bars, 


b.; angles, beams and channels, 3 in. and larger, 
$3.30 base, per 100 lb.; tees, 3 in. and larger, $3.30 
base, per 100 Ib.; universal mill plates, 4 in. and 

ivier, stock lengths, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; 
spring steel, 4 in. and thicker, $6 30 base, per 100 
| wire nails, $3.50 base, per 100 Ib cement 
oated nails, $3 base, per 100 lb.: No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, $3.75 per 100 Ib.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, $6 per 100 Ib No. 28 black sheets, $4.75 
me 100 Ib 


Coke.—Prices are firm but unchanged, and buying 
is confined principally to small lots. Local importers 
quote as follows: 


English beehive $14 to $16 at incoming dock, 
1 English by-product, $12 t $14; German by- 
duct, $11.50 to $12 


Boston 


Purchase of 35,000 Tons of German Coke 
—Pig Iron Sales Slightly Larger 


Boston, Nov. 17.—Pig iron sales the past week 
were slightly larger, but in practically all instances 
represented piecing-out orders or more or less special 
analysis iron for specific mixture purposes. The most 
important exception was a sale of 1000 tons of Indian 
iron in three grades, 2.25 to 2.50 per cent silicon and 
higher, at $23 on dock duty paid, for the No. 2X and 
$23.50 for the higher silicon ‘grades. The delivered 
price on this iron is approximately $2 a ton under the 
delivered base on Buffalo iron. The extreme range of 
prices on foreign iron is now $22.50 to $24 on dock duty 
paid, German iron being quoted at $22.50, an advance 
of $1 a ton, Indian at $23 to $23.50, and Dutch at $23.50 
to $24. Buffalo producers selling in this territory are 
now on a $22 furnace base, or $26.91 delivered. West- 
ern Pennsylvania iron is on the same delivered base as 
Buffalo iron. So far as can be ascertained no eastern 
Pennsylvania or Virginia furnaces are offering iron in 
New England. There is an actual shortage of Alabama 
iron for 1925 shipment and comparatively little for first 
quarter. The General Fire Extinguisher Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., is inquiring for 200 tons high manganese 
iron, the largest open business in the market. 


We quote 
latest 


irom 


delivered prices on the basis of the 
follows, having added $3.65 freight 
eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 


sales as 


om Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 

East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... $25.65 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 26.15 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........$25.91to 26.91 
Buffalk sil ee. 2. ae 26.41 to 27.41 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 29.92 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75......<. 30.42 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 30.60 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 + eine 31.10 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Providence, R. I., has awarded 500 
to 600 tons of 6-in. to 24-in. pipe to the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., while Manchester, 
N. H., has awarded 400 tons of 8-in. to 24-in. pipe to 
the Donaldson Iron Co. 
ducers underbid domestic foundries. 
tion appears to be tightening, 
advances are noted. 


In both instances foreign pro- 
The price situa- 
although no actual 
Foundries are not making conces- 
sions even on winter shipments, which is customary at 
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this time of the year. Their action is interpreted by 
the trade as an indication of higher quotations within 
the near future. Prices quoted openly on domestic 
cast iron pipe follow: 4-in., $60.10 per net ton, delivered 
at Boston common freight rate points; 6-in. to 16-in., 
$56.10; 20-in. and larger, $55.10. 

Coke.—The weakening of coke prices in the Con- 
nellsville district is not reflected in this market. Both 
the New England Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence 
Gas Co. continue to quote by-product foundry coke at 
$13 a ton, delivered within a $3.10 freight rate zone, 
and are confining shipments against contract specifica- 
tions to actual needs of foundries, so great is the de- 
mand on them for domestic fuel. Foreign coke has 
invaded New England, as it did during the last anthra- 
cite strike. Last week the Providence Gas Co. re- 
ceived 3100 tons of Newcastle-on-Tyne domestic coke, 
and Portland, Me., is reported to have had a cargo of 
English coke. A Boston coal dealer has contracted for 
seven 5000-ton lots of Westphalian coke running from 
0.1 to 0.15 per cent sulphur. The initial lot will be 
landed in Boston and will be the first German coke to 
enter New England this year. The destination of the 
other lots is problematical, as the contractor has the 
right to divert cargoes to any Atlantic port. 

Old Material.—Business in old material holds up 
well. Worcester, Mass., and a Phillipsdale, R. I., mills 
took additional lots of heavy melting steel the past 
week, their purchases being estimated at 1000 tons 
each. For such shipments dealers continue to pay 
$12.50 to $12.75 on cars, but for Pennsylvania ship- 
ment the market is perhaps 25c. a ton higher, at $13.25 
to $13.75, on cars. Machine shop turnings and rolling 
mill borings are about 25c. a ton higher, while chemical 
borings are 50c. higher. Recent sales of chemical bor- 
ings include 200 tons at $12.50, on cars. For mixed 
borings and turnings, $9 to $9.50 is the general range 
of prices, although a Springfield, Mass., shop claims to 
have obtained $9.75, on cars, for a round tonnage. For 
long bundles of cotton ties $10, on cars, seems to be the 
average top price, although $10.25 has been paid with- 
in a day or so. Wrought material is a drug on the mar- 
ket. A little railroad malleable is bringing $19.50 to 
$20, delivered in Connecticut, and a few lots of stove 
plate $14.50 to $15, delivered Bridgeport, Conn. The 
local market for machinery cast is quiet. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de 
livered consuming points: 


See. CORR. 0 cu nineuteak nee ae $20.00 to $20.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 15.50 to 16.50 


gD ras 
Railroad malleable 


twasedes 14.50 to 15.00 
senustevee 19.50 to 20.00 

The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........ $13.25 to $13.75 
NO, 1. FRE Writes cccces ds 13.50to 14.00 
INO. 1 FORE WOUMES vecisntcces 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 
2 eae 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.00 to 10.25 
Cast iron borings, chemical..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 10.00to 10.25 
Blast furnace borings and turn- ; 
DR: eis let bade e OPER OU &e 9.00 to 9.50 
eee Ge i cke cae ek 05.4060 ee 10.00 to 10.50 
Bundled skeleton, long.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Wormed. GAMMIMES 6c civccowecccces 10.00 to 10.50 
Bundled cotton ties, long........ 10.00 to 10.25 
3undled cotton ties, short....... 10.00 to 10.50 
SN ian 6 on + owG ae behee sew os 18.50to 19.00 
eee OO MO. css ccdawecsecé 18.00 to 18.50 
tails for rerolling............-.- 13.00to 13.50 
Der. TOM 2 cies 9+ en seveewnes 12.50to 13.00 


Pig Iron Demand Declines—Purchase of 
20,000 Tons of Heavy Melting Steel 


BUFFALO, Nov. 17.—Inquiry was somewhat lighter 
during the past week, but furnaces are well satisfied 
with their order books. Several of them are well sold 
into the first quarter and at least one interest has little 
iron left for that delivery. Pending inquiry for deliv- 
ery in territory naturally served by Buffalo furnaces 
does not exceed 7000 tons. This is exclusive of 5000 to 
6000 tons for the Saginaw Products Co. which will not 
be placed this far East. The American Radiator Co. 
is understood to have closed for the odd-lot tonnage it 
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wanted for Buffalo and Titusville, I'a., 3850 tons in all. 
One producer has advanced quotations for prompt ship- 
ment to $22, base, with 50c. extra for No. 2X and $1.50 
for No. 1. The going price for prompt and first quar- 
ter shipment is $21 with full differentials. 

We quote prices f.o.b 


gross ton, Buffalo, as 
follows: 


No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. . $21.00 to $22.00 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 21.50 to 22.50 
No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25... 22.50to 23.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25. 21.00 to 22.00 
ee ; aaa re eka 20.50 
Lake Superior charcoal.... 29.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Bars are firm and the cur- 
rent price is 2.365c., delivered Buffalo. Sheet business is 
good with prices firm at 3.30c., Pittsburgh, for black, 
4.50c. for galvanized and 4.40c. for automobile sheets. 
Most sheet makers are booked through the next three 
months. Wire business is good in all lines and nuts 
and bolts are active. 
improve. 


Warehouse business cont:nues to 


Warehouse prices are being quoted as follows 
Steel bars, 3.25c.; steel shapes, 3.35c steel plates 


3.35¢e.;: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.80« No. 28 
black sheets, 4.75c.: No. 28 galvanized, 5.45c cold 
rolled shapes, 4.40c.; cold rolled rounds, 3.95 
wire nails, 4c.: black wire, 4.05« 


Old Material—The last large purchase of scrap 
here was during the week just past when a mill ob- 
tained 20,000 tons of heavy melting steel of strictly 
No. 1 grade at $19.50. This increases the total pur- 
chases of heavy melting steel in the past three weeks 
to 75,000 tons. Another mill is paying $18 for No. 2 
steel. Most of the No. 1 grade has now been taken out 
of this market. Mills are growing busier and the out- 
side markets are very strong, though not quite so 
active as here. Cleveland and Canton, Ohio, have re- 
leased hold-up orders on machine shop turnings and 
cast iron borings. Turnings are bringing $13.50 and 
borings $13.50. Stocks in dealers’ yards are not very 
large and the market is strong. 


We quote prices f.o.I gross ton juffalo, as 

ws 
Heavy melting steel $19.00 to $19.50 
Low phosphorus 20.50 to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 16.50 to 7.00 
Car wheels 17.50 to x 00 
Machine shop turnings 12.50 to 3.50 
Cast iron borings 13.00 to 250 
No. 1 busheling 17 8.00 


Stove plate 


1 
1 
l 
1 
50 to 1 
l 
1 
1 
l 
1 


Grate bars ; 14.50 to ».00 
Hand bundled sheets 13.00 to 3.50 
Hydraulic compressed 16.50 to 7.50 
No. 1 machinery cast : 17.50 to 8 00 
Railroad malleable . wh .. 20.00to 21.00 
No. 1 cast scrap..... . 17.00to 17.50 
TrOm OERIOB 2c cece ce. .. 26.00to 27.00 
6 i a 20.00 to 21.00 


Cincinnati 


Silvery Advances $2 for First Quarter 
—Coke and Pig Iron Less Active 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 17.—Although pig iron sales for 
the week totaled less than 10,000 tons for the first 
time since early in October, the market remains 
strong. The majority of consumers have covered their 
first quarter requirements and furnaces are so well 
fortified with commitments that only a few producers 
are actively soliciting business. One Ironton maker 
has temporarily withdrawn from the market, while 
the other furnace is holding rigidly to $21, base Iron- 
ton. Only two producers in Alabama have any iron 
to offer and they are asking $21 to $22, base 
Birmingham. Tennessee iron is moving more freely 
at $20, base Birmingham. Jackson County silvery 
iron furnaces are well sold through the remainder of 
the year and are securing $2 above the present sched- 
ule for first quarter orders. In several instances low 
grades of silvery for spot shipment have been sold 
at 50c. more than the prevailing prices. The largest 
sale of the week was 2000 tons of Southern iron to 
a melter in this territory. Other sizable orders in- 
cluded 800 tons of Northern foundry and malleable 
grades for a northern Ohio consumer and 500 tons of 
Northern foundry for another Ohio melter. The 
Saginaw Products Co., Saginaw, Mich, is reported to 
be inquiring for 5000 tons of foundry iron, while a 
Fort Wayne, Ind., manufacturer is in the market for 
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: Cast Iron Pipe—The city of Paso Robles, Cal., 

has awarded 215 tons of cast iron pipe for specia) 

oan Francisco work t ‘ F. Shepardson, Bakersfield, Cal. No other 

ia ettings are known to have been closed. Prices are 
. unchanged at $50 to $52.50, cif. San Francisco. 


f) 


Iron Advances 50c. to 
Oakland Harbor Work Authorized Sheets —Interest seems to have fallen off some- 
nat since the recent advances. Most of the local 
ers apparently covered their requirements before 
igher quotations were put into effect, and as a 


gtk it there is comparatively little buying at present. 
Eur mh pig iron, there ! an yuotations are as follows: Blue annealed sheets, 2.40c., 
g ring r ; ase Pittsburgh; black sheets, 3.25c., base Pittsburgh; 

n 2 . t galvanized sheets, 4.50c., base Pittsburgh. 


Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report a slight in- 
the number of orders, which, however, are 
jually small. Prices are firm but unchanged. 


r per 100 Ib.: mer- 
r, rounds, squares and 
soft steel bands, $4.15 
and larger x 1% 
per 100 Ib.; channels 
$3.90 base, per 100 
nels, 3 in. and larger, 
and larger, $32.30 
plates, % in. and 
base, per 100 ib 
$6.30 base, per 100 


per 100 Ib cement 
lb No. 10 blue an- 
N 28 galvanized 


black sheets, $4.75 
inchanged, and buying 


nall lots. Local importers 


14 Germal 


Boston 


Pur se of 35,000 Tons of German Coke 
Pig Iron Sales Slightly Larger 





practically all instances 

rders or more or less special 
xture purposes. The most 

ale of 1000 tons of Indian 

2.25 to 2.50 per cent silicon and 
paid, for the No. 2X and 

licon grades. The delivered 


. ‘ig iron sales the past week 
7 


Zz ipproximately $2 a ton under the 
Z n Buffalo iron. The extreme range of 
tior nw now $22.50 to $24 on dock duty 

ai prices hrmer ron being quoted at $22.50, an advar 

Plates. —M n at $23 to $23.50, and Dutch at $23.5 
aucte 225 to 2 / ffa roducers selling in this territory 
growing belie? -» $22 furnace base, or $26.91 delivered. Ws 
are to be « , ar ror on the same delivered bass 
Works have be« far as can be ascertained no east 
f er 1 f Virginia furnaces are offering iron 
g u pa ‘ 1. The an actual shortage of Alabar 
Wash., » I » shipment and comparatively little for fir 
f plate ar ‘ The General Fire Extinguisher Co., Prov 
nquiring for : I nquiring for 200 tons high mangan¢ 
Bars Most of the reinf t rgest open business in the market. 
v nerete bar , er pri on the basis of 
Sees having added $3.65 fre 
ase arloz ern Per nia, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 
rload lets Prics rgiy ind $9.60 from Alabama: 
enn ¢ a . 


Last. Penn., sil. 1.76 to 2.25 asinine 
vast. Penn, sil, 2.25 to. 2.7) “a 


o 





y ‘ 
oats 


vuyers are 













, — ae be, 
pe co a aeeaeclg le |e nC 
. ut Les re" 


7 —— ve 6-in. to 24-in. pipe to the United States 
) ast Iron Pipe & Fou i 
placed during the week, namely, 110 tons for a Bank N. H.. has net 400 — Tue pags mage 
of Italy building, Fresno, Cal., which was awarded to the Donaldson Iron Co. In both instances foreign 0 
an unnamed San Francisco jobber, 100 tons for a ducers underbid domestic foundries. The price itua- 
Y. W. C. A. in San Jose, Cal., taken by the W. S. tion appears to be tightenin alth a actual 
Soul’ ie a and 450 tons for the Royal Hawaiiar ances are noted. Foundries cre not making aaa a 
otel, Honolulu, placed with the Honolulu Iron Works. <ions ev. n winter shipments which is customary at 


~ 


ealling fo 100 tons ate knov Sb have been 
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this time of the year. Their action ix interpreted ig wanted © tuffa wi Titusvil . : i 


sul i ‘ > n 1 ai M 
the trade as an indication ef higher quotations within Se eeediaeer ws advanced quotation r prompt ship- , 4 
the near future. Prices quoted epeniy am Gummmmiie 9 ment to £22. base. with ii tra for No. 2X and $1.50 i 
cast iron pipe fellow: 4-im., $60.10 per net tom @eliiwered fur Nu The going t rempt and first quar . 
at Boston common freight rate peimts; 6-in. i ter shinmen ‘1 with ful fFerential: . 
$56.10; 20-im. and larger, $65.10. | 


tw 

Coke—The weakening of coke prices im the Con- 
nelisville district is net reflected im thie market. Buch : 
the New England Ceal & Coke Co. amd the Prowten: 
Gas Co. continue te quete by-prodiect foundry cui» 1 “ : 
$13 a ton, delivered withim @ $3.00 freigtt race 2. -. : i 
and are confining shipments agaimst contract <peu 5. ‘musted [ron and Steel —Buars are firm an 
tioms to actual meeds of fowmdiries, se great is che z c., dt i Buffalo. Shee 
mand om them for domestic fuel Foreign wie 24 rood Ww neces firm a ittsburwh, for »b 
invaded New Engiand, as it did durimg the la<: ; , tote. f z inized and 4.4 1uton reets 
eite strike. Last week the Providence as et mak i ted through th ext three 
ceived 3100 toms of Neweastle-om-Tyme domes ‘ A nu roe 
and Portland, Me... is reported to have lat , 
English coke. A Bostom coal! dealer ha: 
seven 5000-ton lots eof Westphalian cer 

to 0.15 per cent sulphur The 
ark aded in Bostom and will be the frst 
enter New England this year 
ther lots is problematica 


: : : : LD 
rignt t divert -argoes t , i > 


Old Material —Busir 
Worcester, Mass 


g a 2 . 
~ ' 
> 15 t 215 gy 
wing : Cincinnati 
Silvery Advances $2 for First Quarter 
2 1 z) —Coke and Pig Iron Less Active 
gs WNAT ‘ Alt y g sles f 
= . : iT tH ’ T ‘ firs 
i eT na nains 
. y The f nsumers ha overed their 
Z gs ind furnaces ire so well 
Bundled stam the short ed wit! on t nts that n 1 few producers 
Shaftings vee ire actively soliciting business One [ronton maker 
S car axies. ones 7 


Rails for rerolling......-««+++++ 13. 1as temporarily withdrawn 
crap Feiisawedte > + «0 «+ 12.50 to the ¢ 


Poteet en 





from. the mar 


cs ~ 


od een a 


territory. ‘sizable. orders. in- 
nies Seeks oa eemente 
Ohio consumer and 500 tons of 


ty for another Ohio melter, The 
ms Co., Saginaw, Mich, is reported to 
"6000 tons of foundry iron, while a 
, Manufacturer is in the market for 
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S00 tons A local broker has sold 150 tons of ferro- 
manganese and 100 tons of spiegeleisen. Assignment 
of all available freight cars owned by Southern rail- 
roads to service in the West Virginia and Kentucky 
coal fields is beginning to delay shipments of South- 
ern iron into this territory. 





Based n freight rates of $3.67 from Birming- 
1 $2.27 from Ir ( we q e f.o.b. Cir 
t s 1.7 
$24.1 $25.67 
: - 2 2 7 26.17 
I Sil. 1.75 t Ay 24.0 
hio silve 8 per 30.77 
Oh fdy sil E 
Oh malleabl 23.27 
4 recession in sale has followed in the 


Sheets. 
wake of the ight 
No- 


orders 


i 
buying movement which was at its he 
n the latter part of 


since 


October and the first week in 
unable to 
most cases, unwilling 


few been 


embel! accept 


producers art 
for delivery this year and are, in 


o contract for the first sales have 


quarter, 


nade Galvanized sheets are in considerable demand 
und consumers are concerned over the upward trend of 
prices and inability to secure material promptly. Quo- 
tations range from 4.50c. to 4.60c., Pittsburgh, with in- 


lications pointing to establishment of the latter figure 
within a few Blue annealed 
crowing least mill is 


2.40c. repre- 


weeks 
stronger and at 
Pittsburgh, although 
Black sheets are 


iS a minimum 
prices are 
asking 2.50¢ 


sents the 


one 
better 


market. in fair demand with 


evel makers attempting to raise prices from 3.25c. 
0 3.3 Pittsburgh. Sales of automobile sheets have 
been somewhat curtailed, but: 4.40c., Pittsburgh, re- 
mains as the prevailing price. Mills in this territory 
ive slightly increased their operations and are run- 
n¢ 87 per cent of capacity. The Newport Rolling 
Mill ¢ announced that it will accept first quarter 
rde1 n the basis of 4.60c., Pittsburgh, for galvan- 


zed, 3.35c. for black and 2.50c 
» applicable to 
the remainder of the year 


for blue annealed. These 


for delivery over 


rices are alist orders 


Bars, Plates and Shapes.—Although the week has 
een productive of no large orders, the tonnage booked 
ittained a respectable total. Bars are showing strength 
it 2c., Pittsburgh, and a considerable number of single 
have been made at 2.10 Those con- 
in need of stock at once are paying 
the latte price on lots up to 100 tons. Both specifica- 


arload sales 


sumers who are 


ions and orders for plates have been disappointing, 
ind pri continue to range from 1.85c. to 1.90c., 
Pittsbur The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is re 
ported in the market for approximately 800 tons of 
plates for prompt shipment. While several producers 
ure nsistently quoting 2c., Pittsburgh, on shapes, they 
will take 1.90c. for attractive lots. Fabricators have 
aken a fair number of small jobs, but sizable lettings 
ire lacking 


Although 


small lettings, few sizable 


Bars. there have 


number of 


Reinforcing 


noderate 


peen a 


projects 


are before the market. Prices of new billet bars are 
firm at 2c., Cleveland, and rail steel bars are steady 
at 1.90c., mill 

Wire Goods.—Common wire nails and plain wire 


are quoted at $2.65 and $2.50, Ironton or Pittsburgh, 


respec tive ly. 


orders dur- 
volume of warehouse 
almost on a par 
Bars are 


Warehouse Business.—A distinct gain in 
ng the past week has placed the 
business in the first half of N« 


with bookings 


vembe r 


in the same period in October. 


n better demand and consumers are manifesting in- 
erest in galvanized and blue annealed sheets. Orders 
for ‘ld-rolled products have been consistently good 
N hange | been made in prices. 
bhers a té Iror and tee) bars 
, ‘ bars, 3.30 hooy tc. to 4 
shapes 3.40 piates 8.40 dad 
1 rounds and hexagons, 3.85c.; squares, 4.35c 
n-} h spring steel, 4.75 to 5.75¢c.: No. 10 
blue nealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, 
10% N 298 galvanized sheets, 5.25 No. § ar 
nealed wire, $3 per 100 Ib common wire nails 
¢ } per eg base: cement coated nails, $2.40 per 
ke chain, $7.55 per 100 Ib. base; large round head 
rivet $275 base: small rivets, 65 per cent off list 
Boil s: prices net per 100 ft. lap welded steel 


4-in $38: 2-in $19; 


seamless, 


tubes. 2-i1 $18 
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Coke.—The market is less active. Buyers are 
awaiting developments in prices before placing sub- 
stantial tonnages. Dealers believe that no change 
will be made in the price of by-product foundry coke 
during the rest of the year. The present quotation is 
$10.14, delivered Cincinnati. A leading seller is now 
closing by-product foundry coke contracts for 1926 
and expects to have all of his available supply taken 
by Jan. 1, thereby establishing a new record. By- 
product coke companies in the Ironton district are 
operating at capacity and are unable to furnish all 
of the domestic coke that is being called for. Wise 
County and New River foundry and domestic grades 
are moving at a moderate rate. 


jased on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland 
Ky., $3.53 from Connellsville, $2.90 from New River 
ovens and $2.59 from Wise County ovens, we quote 


f.o.b. Cincinnati Connellsville foundry, $11.53 to 
$12.53: Wise County foundry, $8.09 to $9.59; New 
River foundry, $9.90 to $11.40; by-product foundry, 
$10.14 


Old Material.—The market is notable for its steadi- 
ness rather than for its activity. Increased mill pro- 
duction has necessitated more liberal specifications 
against contracts. Prices are firm, with heavy melt- 
ing steel bringing $15 to $15.50. The Louisville & 
Nashville today closed a small list, totaling about 5000 
tons. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 
cinnat 
Per Gross Ton 
H vy melting steel ye .. +$15.00 to $15.50 
Scrap rails for melting . 15.00 to 15.50 
Short rails ... ie - 19.00 to 19.50 
SOIR IMS TRIS 2... cccons . 28.00to 28.50 
Rails for rolling........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Old car wheels....... ‘ 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires.. 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable : 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural malleable : * 16.00to 16.50 
Loose sheet clippings........ 10.00 to 10.50 
Champion bundled sheets.... 12.00 to 12.50 
Per Net Ton 
Cast iron borings ia ons 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings.... 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.... 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad cast...... 16.00 to 16.50 
CS. ae 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.50to 13.00 
Pipes and flues.... 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 busheling...... 11.50to 12.00 
Mixed busheling 10.00 to 10.50 
Pe Ce. cnce bw 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove plate ........ 11.50to 12.00 
Brake shoes ..... 11.50 to 12.00 


St. Louis 


Wabash Buys 20,000 Tons of Rails—Rec- 
ord Coke Sales—Pig Iron Active 


St. Louts, Nov. 17.—Demand for pig iron for first 
quarter shipment continues active, and sales of the 
St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. during the week totaled 
about 7000 tons for that delivery. Of this, 2500 tons 
is for a car company, 1200 tons for a St. Louis melter, 
1000 tons for an Illinois specialty maker and 500 tons 
for a local jobbing foundry. Producers generally are 
cautious in making commitments for next year. Melt 
is steadily increasing, with stove plants, car makers 
and implement interests especially active. The market 
is firm, with the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. quoting 


> 


3.50, Granite City, with Northern foundry at $23 


aO, 


gOe 


base Chicago, and with Southern at $21, base Birming- 
ham. The new freight rate now in effect on all-rail 
shipments from Birmingham to St. Louis is $4.42, a 
reduction of 75 cents a ton. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight fr Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all ? 
= and 8lc. average switching charge from Granite 
City 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $24.16 to $24.66 

Nor el malleable sil 1.76 to 

y ; a 24.16to 24.66 
Ba . 24.16 to 24.66 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 25.42to 26.42 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 23.81to 24.31 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Wabash Railway has 
placed orders for 20,000 tons of 110-Ib. and 90-Ib. rails 
for delivery during the first half of next year, allo- 
cated as follows: Illinois Steel Co., 10,500 tons; In- 
land Steel Co., 6500 tons and Bethlehem Steel Co., 3000 


tons. The only other pending rail inquiry in this dis- 
trict is that of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 
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Word comes from Houston, Tex., that the order of the 
International & Great Northern Railroad will be placed 
soon. No jobs requiring sizable tonnages of struc- 
tural steel are pending, and fabricators have reached 
the point where they need business badly. Reinforcing 
bar business is light after an active week. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.15c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.15c.; structural 
ghapes, 3.25c.; tank plates, 3.25c.: No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold 
rolled, one pass, 4.50c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28, 
5.50c.; black corrugated sheets, 4.65c.; galvanized, 
5.65c.; cold-rolled rounds, shafting and screw stock, 
3.75c.; structural rivets, 3.65c.; boiler rivets, 3.85c.; 
tank rivets, yy» in. diameter and smaller, 70 per 
cent off list; machine bolts, 55 per cent; carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent; lag screws, 60 per cent; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $3.50; hexagons, blank or 
tapped, $4 off list. 


Coke.—October showed the heaviest sales of coke of 
any month in the history of the St. Louis Coke & Iron 
Co., and buying has been so active thus far this month 
that a new high record seems assured. Demand for 
domestic grades is swelling the volume of sales among 
all the by-product ovens in the district. An inquiry 
for 20,000 tons for shipment to Canada and another 
for 10,000 tons to Milwaukee hold the center of in- 
terest. Demand for foundry coke is declining. 


Old Material.—Heavy melting steel and heavy shov- 
eling steel are slightly lower because of a lack of buy- 
ing. A better demand is reported for rerolling rails. 
Otherwise users are playing a waiting game. Railroad 
lists are heavy. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows: 
Per Gross Ton 

DO SE 6 ckb wesc wamae see esas $15.00 to $15.50 
Pete SOP POS, 6c ccc cc cvevscue 19.25 to 19.75 
Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 19.25 to 19.75 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under.. 24.00 to 25.00 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over.. 30.00 to 31.00 
CAGt IfOM CRP WHOGIM. .<. ccccuces 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy melting steel......... .. 16.25 to 16.75 
Heavy shoveling steel.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

OED 6 neh suede be Gan 00% ‘ . 18.50 to 19.00 
pT a. See .. 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy axles and tire turnings... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 17.00 to 17.50 

Per Net Ton 

Bien: ane BAER. 6 ccces ccsececue 15.50 to 16.00 
ees. GOP BE. 2cccdcccéessccus 18.00 to 18.50 
re Ge Ses 6.0 0606546 40r8 008 25.25 to 25.75 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought....... . 14.25to 14.75 
Coat IO DORs vic ccnnccececs 11.50 to 12.00 
a a ee 12.50 to 13.00 
ING. 1 TREE Gc sce cncccee - 15.25to 15.75 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable ........ ..-» 15.00to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings...... --- 9.00to 9.50 
Bundled sheets ........... ..-- 9.25to 9.76 


Birmingham 


Gadsden Furnace Blown in—Coke Plants 
Run Full 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 17.—Furnaces in the Birming- 
ham district are virtually out of the market, selling to 
regular customers but holding firmly to the quotations 
which range from $21 upward on No. 2 foundry iron. 
The probable output of the first quarter of 1926, even 
with increased production, has been committed or will 
be when complete reservations are received. The Gads- 
den No. 1 furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. is now in operation and its Sheffield furnace, under 
repairs, will be ready for operation by Nov. 25. The 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. now has two blast furnaces 
on foundry iron which, with the Gadsden stack, will 
aid materially in filling orders which have been booked. 
There is very little surplus stock left on the yards; 
hence new business will have to be taken care of out 
of production. Southern furnaces appear confident 
that demand will remain steady through the first half 
of the coming year. Production is being closely 
watched. One of the Bessemer furnaces of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. is on ferromanganese. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil...$21.00 to $22.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 21.50to 23.00 
ees cise hs eveve the da Sseee 21.00 
Charcoal, warm blast........... 30.00 to 32.00 
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Rolled Steel.—With rai.roads placing orders for 
large tonnages of rails, accessories and other forms 
of steel, and with fabricating plants in this district 
and elsewhere buying steadily, the market is active 
with prices firm. Fabricators in Birmingham are using 
their influence to expedite shipments to Florida and 
are obtaining somewhat better deliveries than for some 
time past. Tanks and other plate products are in 
good demand. Soft steel bars are quoted at 2.15c. to 
2.25c., tank plates, 2c. to 2.10¢., and structural shapes, 
2.05¢. to 2.15¢., base Birmingham. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Continued activity is noted in the 
pipe industry, with pressure pipe plants operating al- 
most at capacity and soil pipe and fittings output better 
than for some time. 


Coke.—All by-product plants of the district are in 
full operation and beehive ovens are producing at a 
good rate. Demand is strong and quotations on foun- 
dry coke still range from $5.75 to $6 per ton, Birming- 
ham, Shipments are good. Railroads which were 
asked to readjust freight rates to East, reply that 
such business would take many cars away from the 
district and would be unprofitable because no traffic 
would bring the equipment back. 


Old Material_—No letup in the market can be ob- 
served, and much old material is being moved. The 
recent advance of $1 per ton on various grades had no 
adverse effect on buying. Much scrap is being melted. 

We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows: 

Cast iron borings, chemical $15.00 to $16.00 

Heavy melting steel... .s . 14.00to 14.50 

Railroad wrought ... an .«-- 18.00to 13.50 

OUR SD: ws 00d 6 bd 00.6 be Saeweus 19.00 to 20.00 


SG, DOR ss 6 qeiasiees as Hee OR . 18.00 to 19.00 
Steel Ar eis ee 14.00 to 14.50 


MO. 3 Gi ce ccs ws ; we --ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Tramear wheels ... ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Cr ee -& 60 bees 6h 6600400 DE eee 
Stove plate . we atte .-.- 14.00to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings ccoeves ee 8.50 
Cast iron borings ae a ail 8.00 to 8.50 
Rails for rolling. . eee ae ' 17.50 to 18.00 


New York 


Added Freight Car Purchases—Forward 
Steel Buying Negligible—Coke Weak 


NEw YorK, Nov. 17.—Sales of local brokers are 
estimated at 4000 tons, the poorest week’s business in 
some time. Weakness in coke has undoubtedly had an 
effect on the buyers’ attitude toward forward require- 
ments in iron. While there is no longer much anxiety 
to get under cover, most of the larger users appear to 
have contracted for the bulk of their requirements 
through first quarter. Some of them, in fact, have 
placed orders for additional tonnage at current prices, 
indicating confidence in present levels even though 
further advances are not feared. Current business, in 
fact, is made up largely of small lots. Pending in- 
quiries, none of them large, aggregate 3000 tons. The 
Sweet & Doyle Foundry & Machine Co., Green Island, 
N. Y., is in the market for 200 tons of foundry for first 
quarter. Buffalo foundry iron has advanced to a mini- 
mum of $21, base furnace, while eastern Pennsylvania 
foundry continues to range from $22.50 to $23, base 
furnace, with relatively little of it being pressed for 
sale. Indian iron is practically out of the market, but 
Continental brands continue to be offered at unchanged 
prices. It is probable that the competition of foreign 
furnaces and the break in coke prices were both factors 
in checking the advance in domestic iron. The coke 
situation is still perplexing to domestic producers. The 
Port Henry stack may not get into blast until Dec. 1, 
because of labor difficulties at the ovens from which it 
has bought its coke. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.54 from Virginia 

East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$25.02 to $25.52 

Bast. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 





OR ETE SG waa doen bcbusseend 25.52to 26.02 
East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 

ME SR ee er 26.02 to 26.52 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 25.91 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 29.54 
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that there is consider- 
ferromanganese for next 
formality of regular 
bids. Quite a have been made, the 
total bei than 1000 tons, with 
one consumer in the Pittsburgh district taking 500 tons 
for first quarter delivery. Some of the sales have been 
: mber and first quarter combined and in some 
cases contracts call for delivery into the first half. All 
ported at $115, seaboard. A statement 
has been offered at $113 
cannot be confirmed. The spiegeleisen market is strong 
unchanged 


evident 


Ferroalloys.—It is 
able negotiating for 


nsumption 


quiet 
without the 
number of 
ng estimated at not 


year’s c 
sales 


less 


Ul sales are r 


that German ferromanganese 


and moderately active at prices. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—With freight car orders 


1d elsewhere totaling over 8000 for the week, the 


railroad equipment market appears to be taking an up- 
ward swing in line with increased buying of steel in 
ther lines. Steel requirements of the car business now 
( ed or in sight may well reach 200,000 tons. With 
the exception of plates from Eastern mills, the steel 


situation continues the stronger price trend noted in 
the past two weeks. As Eastern plate 
vetting sufficient tonnage to give them the 

price advances effective, plates are 


nese reports in 
> 


backlogs that make 


to be had at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, from these mills, 
though Pittsburgh mills quote 1.90c. to 2c. Structural 
ha} re firmer at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, in that there 
fewer sales under that figure. Bars are firm at 

P burgh, for this year, with some mills asking 

for first quarter. Deliveries on small rounds and 
annot be promised earlier than January by some 

kers, while larger sizes are not obtainable in less 
ree to five weeks. The sheet market, for months 
weakest spot in the steel trade, now presents a 
front Some makers of galvanized sheets have 

1.60 Pittsburgh, their minimum quotation, al- 
{ vanized sheets ! t be had at 4.50c. Black 
et e from 3.25c. to 3.35c. and blue annealed 
2.50c. Cold finished steel bars remai 

Pittsburgh, but new extras are being put 

int given in detail elsewhere in this issue. 
With the larger buyers of tin plate, including the Amer- 
Can and the Standard Oil Co., now in the mar- 

} for their 1926 requirements, the announcement of thx 
| price for next year is expected momentarily. 

In the face higher prices for pig tin, it is the general 
elief he trade that the $5.50 per box will be next 





r’s qui ion. It is stated, however, that concessions 
f 10c. to 25c. per box, generally given this year to the 
larger consumers, will be cut approximately in half. 
Most of the mills are receptive to first quarter con- 


tractine at the 


ng at prices now quoted on plates, shapes, 

ind sheets, but buyers seemingly are not fully con- 
ed that prices will hold as now named and are slow 
ntering into first quarter commitments. Neverthe- 
have been made where buyers re- 


Some mills have advanced wire rods 


contracts 


iread protection 


to $46, but first quarter contracts have been entered into 
$4 Structural steel lettings continue in good vol- 


ne. indicating a large amount of winter construction. 


I il shipment New York deliver 


Warehouse Business.—Prices continue firm and gen- 


erally unchanged with the exception of black and gal- 
unized sheets, which have been stepped up another 
er 100 lb. On the whole, however, the volume of 
pDusiness | vked bv iron na teel warehouses has been 
ightly smaller this week than in the preceding week 
of this month and in October. T IS particularily true 
of structural steel sales, but as the tonnage being pur- 
chase of te had showr nsiderable increas 
n rece wert the present slight decline leave 
fair deg? fa ty. Py o1 ge 1436. We quot 
I el ipes per 100 ft to VM 
2 
Coke. Recent evidence of weakness in the oke 
market I developed int« pronounced downward 


movement of prices on all grades with plenty of 


The 


the 


domesti« available. Railroad 


Sizes 


Pennsylvania 
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embargo on domestic coke shipments at South Amboy, 
N. J., effective Nov. 4, is understood to have resulted 
in backing up close to 2400 cars of the domestic grade 
and, meanwhile, cargoes of the foreign product are 
beginning to arrive at Atlantic ports. In addition to 
the seven cargoes of German coke reported coming 
to the account of a Boston dealer, a Philadelphia coal 
and coke dealer is reported to have diverted close to 
15,000 tons of foreign coke to Boston for dock storage 
and a German importer has several cargoes of coke 
in transit. The increased number of ovens in opera- 
tion in the Connellsville district is regarded as a further 
contributing factor to the present unsettlement, which 
began when the domestic coke market had reached a 
price higher than dealers and consumers were willing 
to pay. Foundry coke is quoted today at $7.50 to $8 
per ton with domestic run of the oven at $7, egg $7.50 
and stove and nut $8 per ton. By-product is unchanged 
at $11.52 per ton, delivered Newark and Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Although prices are strong and 
show a slight upward tendency on the smaller pur- 
chases by private users, municipal lettings, on which 
the competition of the foreign product is usually en- 
countered, still bring out concessions of several dollars 
a ton. The 1400 tons of pipe for Providence, R. IL. on 
which the Pont-a-Mousson works was low bidder and 
a local contractor bidding on Gelsenkirchener Berg- 
werks pipe next to the low price, has not yet been 
awarded. The 1000 tons of pipe for Pleasantville, N. J., 
on which the Pont-a-Mousson works was also low, is 


still pending. The soil pipe market is quiet but dis- 
counts are quite firm. Active purchasing for delivery 
next year is not expected for another fortnight or 


ionger, 


We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
I carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
60 to $52.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $55.60 and $57.60: 


60 to $67.60, with $5 ad@itional for Class A 


d gas pipe Discounts of both Northern and 

Southern makers of soil pipe, f.o.b. New York, are 
follows: 6-in., 45 to 45% per cent off list; heavy, 
to 55% per cent off list. 


Old Material.—Prices of most grades are still 
registering slight advances, but on the whole, the 
market is not quite so active as in the previous fort- 
night. Buying prices of brokers on heavy melting steel 
cover a rather wide range, offers of $16.50 per ton up 
to $17.75 per ton being the rule for deliveries to 

eastern Pennsylvania consumers, including 
those at Bethlehem and Pencoyd, Pa. Forge fire ranges 
from $11 to $11.75 per ton, New York, on purchases 


made for delivery to eastern and western Pennsylvania 
consumers. 


various 





I ! rices per gross ton New York follow 

Heavy melting steel (vard)..... $11.75 to $12.25 

Heavy melting steel (railroad or 
juiva ee ree ree 13.50 to 14.25 
I for rolling ie a ae 14.50to 15.00 
Re ng rail nomina 23.00 to 24.00 
S ar ax 22.00 to 22.50 
I ir axl 24.50to 25.00 
N¢ road wrought 15.50to 16.00 
Forge fire ; 11.25to 11.75 
N¢ 1 yard wrought, long....... 14.50to 15.00 
Cast borings (steel mill)....... 10.75 to 11.25 
Cast borings (chemical) 14.00to 14.50 
Machin p turnings ; 10.50 to 11.00 
Mixed borings and turnings... 10.50to 11.00 

Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam.. 
not under 2 ft. long).... 12.75to 13.25 
stove plate (steel mill).. 11.00to 11.25 
Stove plate (foundry)...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Locomotive grate bars... 12.59 to 13.00 
Malleable cast (railroad). 16.50 to 17.50 
Cast iron car wheels. oa 14.50to 15.00 
Ni 1 heavy breakable cast..... 14.00to 14.50 

P dealers New York and Brooklyn 
I al foundries per gross ton follow: 

ma r $18.50 to $19.00 

N } V ( ! s, build- 
p etc. ) ( size 17.00 to 17.50 

Ss (radia s S t l 


Donner Steel Plant Expansion 


The Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, will proceed with 
the construction of two additions to its plant at 
» Abbott Road, consisting of a one-story roll shop, 


to cost 


521,000, exclusive of machinery, and a one-story 
finishing mill, to cost $30,000, witheut equipment. Per- 


mit for the work has been secured. 
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Cleveland 


First Quarter Steel Buying Bulks Large— 
Lake Boat Inquiries 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 17.—Considerable business was 
booked the past week in contracts for steel bars, plates 
and structural material for the first quarter, and one 
producer reports that most of its larger consumers are 
now covered for that delivery. However, some of the 
mills have not yet opened their books for that period. 
Important developments in the price situation the past 
week include advances on semi-finished steel, sheets and 
alloy steel bars, the reestablishment of present prices 
on cold rolled strip for the first quarter and the gen- 
eral adoption of the present hot rolled strip prices for 
the same delivery. Current orders are good and one 
leading producer reports that its tonnage entered so 
far this month is 95 per cent more than during the 
same period in October. The increased demand appears 
due to the desire of consumers to accumulate a back- 
log rather than to any increase in the consumption of 
material. The stiffening of prices is also apparently 
having the effect of driving many into the market for 
future requirements. Consumers are crowding the mills 
for deliveries and there is a falling behind on steel bar 
shipments. Steel bars are firm at 2c., Pittsburgh, with 
some small lots going at 2.10c. One Youngstown mill 
Monday advanced its price to 2.10c. for lots less than 
500 tons. While the plate market is firmer with 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh, the usual minimum, 1.80c. has not disap- 
peared in this market, and many consumers have pro- 
tection at the lower prices. The Lake shipbuilding in- 
dustry shows more life. Inquiries for two boats, one 
requiring 4000 tons and another 1600 tons of steel, and 
also 200 tons for boat repair work, came out during 
the week. Another Lake boat requiring 5000 tons is 
still pending. Bids have been taken for a Brooklyn, 
N. Y., pipe line requiring 1500 tons of plates. In the 
structural field a Detroit hotel project requiring 3000 
tons or more of steel has been revived. 

Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.10c.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.20c.; No. 28 black sheets, 3.95c. ; 

No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.10c.; No. 10 blue an- 

nealed sheets, 3.15c.; cold rolled rounds and hexa 

gons, 3.80c.; flats and squares, 4.30c.; hoops and 
bands, 3.85¢c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3 per 100 Ib 

No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.45 per 100 Ib.; common 

wire nails, $3 base per 100 Ib. 

Pig Iron.—Though the market is firm, the advance 
in prices seems to have been checked. With Cleveland 
furnaces still out of the market, prices in a large part 
of northern and central Ohio are governed by the Val- 
ley and southern Ohio markets. Valley producers quote 
foundry iron at $20.50 to $21, base furnace. While 
some are holding to the higher price for the first 
quarter, Valley iron can still be bought for that de- 
livery at $20.50. In southern Ohio the market is $21, 
base furnace. In Buffalo $21.50, base furnace, is com- 
monly quoted for the first quarter and the market is 
firm at $21 for this year. Lake furnace prices range 
from $21 to $23. The latter is the ruling price in the 
Michigan territory, where carlot sales of spot iron 
are reported at as high as $25. A Berea, Ohio, con- 
sumer has purchased 4000 tons of foundry iron for the 
first quarter at $21 from furnaces having the Valley 
freight rate of $1.76. A 750-ton lot, bought by an In- 
dianapolis automotive plant, went to southern Ohio at 
the same price, base furnace, and other lots, amounting 
to several thousand tons, in central and western Ohio 
and Indiana, went to either Valley or southern Ohio 
furnaces in competition with Lake furnaces. Sales 
during the past week were not as large as in the pre- 
vious week, but there is a large volume of pending 
business. Considerable inquiry has come out for the 
entire first half, but furnaces will not sell beyond the 
first quarter. The Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., 
is inquiring for basic iron for its first quarter require- 
ments. While the amount wanted is not named, it is 
expected to be around 25,000 tons. Low phosphorus 
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iron has advanced 50c. or more. One 300-ton lot sold 
in the Cleveland territory brought $28.50. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c.: switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a_ $3.02 
freight rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming- 


ham: 
Basic, Valley furnace vere $20.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..$22.26 to 22.76 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 26.01 to 27.01 
| ssecses See ee® BATS 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent ‘ 31.52 


Standard low phos., Valley fur- 
nace 


sia 28.00 to 28.50 

Alloy Steel.—The alloy steel market is firmer. Some 
of the mills have withdrawn outstanding quotations 
and the present price range is from $1 to $2 higher 
than a week ago. 

Semi-finished Steel.—A local producer has advanced 
its price to $37.50, Cleveland and Youngstown, on sheet 
bars and small billets, and reports a number of sales in 
small lots for early shipment, aggregating 10,000 to 
15,000 tons at that price and the refusal of an offer 
at the same price f.o.b. Pittsburgh. This mill has not 
quoted recently on slabs. While the Youngstown mar- 
ket on sheet bars and small billets appears to be $36, 
the supply for early shipment has become scarce and 
the increase in sheet mill operations has stimulated 
demand. It is predicted that the first quarter price 
on sheet bars will be established at $37.50. 


Sheets.—Prices for the first quarter have been es- 
tablished by most of the independent mills at a $2 a 
ton advance, or 3.35c., Pittsburgh, for black, 2.50c. for 
blue annealed and 4.60c. for automobile body and gal- 
vanized. A number of the mills are entirely committed 
for the remainder of the year, but some that can take 
on additional business for this year are still quoting the 
old prices for early shipment. Others have put the 
higher prices in effect for early delivery. However, 
the higher prices will not apply to much of this year’s 
business, as most consumers have placed liberal orders 
for December shipment. Some business for the first 
quarter has already been entered at the higher prices, 


Strip Steel.—Following the recent extension of cur- 
rent prices for hot-rolled strip steel to the first quarter 
by one producer, most mills have opened their books 
for that delivery at the same prices, or 2.30c., Pitts- 
burgh, for wide strip, and 2.50c. for narrow material. 
Considerable first quarter business has been taken. 
Cold-rolled strip has been established for the firs: 
quarter at the current price of 3.90c., Cleveland. 

Co!d-finished Steel Bars.—A new list of extras has 
been placed in effect on cold-finished steel. The base 
price is unchanged, but screw stock has been advanced 
$2 a ton by the provision of a new extra on that ma- 
terial. 

Coke.—The market is weak. A further decline of 
$1 a ton has brought asking prices down to $8 to $8.50, 
ovens, for Ohio by-product coke suitable for domestic 
use. The Eastern market appears flooded with Con- 
nellsville coke and there is virtually no demand from 
that source, although some has sprung up for Western 
shipment. Connellsville foundry coke has declined and 
is now quoted at $7.50 to $8, the higher price holding 
for premium brands. Ohio by-product foundry coke is 
unchanged at $9 at ovens. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—A Cleveland manufacturer 
has advanced small rivets to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
for the first quarter. At present 70, 10 and 5 per cent 
off list is commonly quoted. Makers are holding firmly 
to $2.60 per 100 lb., Cleveland, for large rivets, but 
are not quoting for the first quarter. There is some 
talk of an advance for that delivery but this will de- 
pend on the cost of the raw material. Demand for 
bolts and nuts continues heavy and prices are firm. 


Old Material.—A Cleveland steel plant, which dis- 
continued the use of scrap in its blast furnaces recently, 
is again using it and has purchased 12,000 tons or 
more of turnings the past week, paying $14.50, deliv- 
ered. Dealers claim that they are paying the same 
price to fill the order. The market generally is not 
active and lacks strength, particularly on borings and 
mixed borings and turnings, which are 25c. a ton lower. 
Dealers were paying $19.50 for heavy melting steel for 
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‘tesa ee Philadelphia 


into the first quarter. 


Further Decline in Coke Prices Checks 
Activity in Pig Iron—Steel Firmer 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 17.—A further decline in fur- 
nace coke to $5, Connellsville ovens, together with ef- 
forts that are being exerted to bring an end to the 
anthracite coal strike, has brought a quieter pig iron 
market. The sharp price advances on pig iron in the 
past two weeks have also served to slow up buying 
instead of having the opposite effect as has sometimes 
happened. Some Eastern pig iron producers, whose 
coke supply for next year is assured through by- 
product oven production, are more ready to sell for 
first quarter. 


Advances of $2 a ton on sheets and a firmer tone 


adian Scrap Stronger in Sympathy in some other finished steel products have resulted in 


. . % moderate buying for first quarter. Contracts for sheets 
With Pig Iron for 4 a sea 

for the early months of next year have been entered 

— ( in old mate- into at the top prices. The Eastern plate situation 

hange in the past few’ continues the weakest spot in the steel market, quota- 


Scrap Softens at Detroit duty paid, Philadelphia. 


mpressed 


and furnaces ar‘ 


Bridge, Struct 


last quarter needs’ tions remaining at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, from Eastern 


le at the same time mills, notwithstanding an advance to 1.90c. by Pitts- 
spot orders Future burgh mills. 
on ne reer con- Pig Iron.—The wave of pig iron buying which ac- 
of the year. Imple- companied the advancing of prices in the last week of 
erest in the market Qctober and the first 10 days of November has sub- 
arms are ming ided. The decline in coke prices has probably had an 
earler in the year. effect on the minds of buyers, but an important factor 
running a it iV 


also is that most melters are covered for the re- 

; mainder of this year and some have bought all or part 
ings. While the mar- of their estimated first quarter requirements. With 
the easing in the coke market some furnace interests 
are showing more readingss to sell for first quarter. 
There is very little domestic foundry iron available 
for the remainder of this year, but such as there is 
commands prices ranging from $22.50 to $23 for No. 2 
plain and from $23 to $23.50 for No. 2X, f.o.b. furnace. 
Quotations for first quarter are generally on the basis 
of $23. One important user of basic iron is understood 
to have been negotiating for first quarter iron totaling 
perhaps 30,000 tons, but apparently no contract has 
been closed. A Philadelphia steel maker has bought 
about 5000 tons of basic, the usual quotation for which 
is $22, furnace. Some sales of foundry iron for first 
quarter have been made with the price to be based on 
trade paper quotations at time of shipment. Although 
receipts of foreign pig iron at this port last week were 
very light, substantial lots are expected, particularly 
from India, before the end of the year. Much of this 
has been sold at prices averaging $21.50 to $22, c.i-f. 


| 


ling a strong demand 


nt levels, although it 
that the advance in 
general advances 1n 
arket dealers are add- 
good demand for 
ealers’ buying 





E The owing quotations are, with the exception 
of scrap that nad f those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
for some time past Phila d lphia ae : ude freight rates varying from 
d : D1 p gross n 
Tre Ly auring the past East Pa Ni > plait 1.75 to 
and short turnings 2.25 sil. . piece nphheiee 1004.28 
> OF East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 23.76 to 24.63 
red a decline of 20c. East. Pa. No. 1X Fatae nie 24.26to 25.13 
ken. it has a softe1 Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 t 2.6 
. aa si] 27.67 to 28.67 
showing any anxiety Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.17to 29.17 
Bas deliver) I Pa 22.50 to 23.50 
Cr forg 22.00to 23.00 
I ‘ 23.00 to 23.50 
I \ ute S dard low phos. (f.o.b. fur 
t nace) ; ; ... 24.00to 25.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b 
PD”... th cans wen sav he ees 24.50 
r Ferroalloys.—Sales of about 1000 tons of foreign 
ferromanganese have been made. The price for both 
mported and domestic alloy is unchanged at $115. 
Billets—Eastern mills have advanced quotations 
on billets and are again asking $35, Pittsburgh, and 
$40 for forging quality. 
Plates.—Eastern plate mills are not sharing in the 
iral and Ornamenta tronger steel price situation. Orders continue only 
have voted to call off in sufficient volume to maintain the rate of operation 


n all construction work in that city. They of the past month and without backlogs the mills see 
he old rate of $1.10 no way at present to sustain a price advance. The 

Approximately 400 members of the union quit question of a price on first quarter contracts is being 
he middle of October to establish a new’ put up to the mills by buyers who desire protection. 
One mill has quoted 1.80c., Pittsburgh, for that period, 
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though some contracts have been entered into at a 
lower figure, and another mill is asking 2c. 

Structural Material.—There is an increasing volume 
of business in structural shapes accompanied by a 
firmer attitude on prices by the mills. It is probable 
that quotations below 1.90c., Pittsburgh, are less numer- 
ous and apply strictly on very desirable tonnage. On 
such orders prices equivalent to 1.80c., Pittsburgh, are 
still being given, but the bulk of the tonnage is at 
1.90c. Structural steel building work continues in 
fairly good volume. 


Bars.—Although some mills are quoting 2.10c., Pitts- 
burgh, for steel bars for first quarter, contracts hav: 
been entered into at 2c. This also is the price for de- 
livery over the remainder of the year and is very firm. 
Many buyers are covered, however, by contracts made 
some time ago at 1.90c. Makers of bar iron in the 
East are now naming 1.90c., Pittsburgh, or 2.22c., Phil 
adelphia, an advance of $2 a ton. 

Sheets.—An Eastern maker of blue annealed sheets 
has made first quarter contracts at 2.50c., Pittsburg 
which is an advance of $2 a ton. Most independent 
mills have advanced prices on all grades $2, making 
black 3.35c. and galvanized 4.60c., Pittsburgh 

Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses have ad 
vanced blue annealed sheets to 3.50c. and cold rolled 
rounds and hexagons have been put up to 4c. and 
squares and flats to 4.50c. Prices on various products 
for local delivery are as follows: 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 
bars (except bands), $3.20c 


; round edge iron, 3 


round edge steel, iron finished, 1%, x % ir 3.50 
round edge steel, planished, 4.30 tank steel plate 
1% in. and heavier, 2.80c. to 3 tank steel plate 
n., 3c blue annealed steel sheets, N¢ ] gag 
0c black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.55 galva red 


sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.65c 


square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 3c.; | 


structural shapes, 


2.90 diamond pattern plates, 4 i } 1 

5.50¢c.; spring steel, 5c.; rounds and hexagons, 
rolled steel, 4.00c.; squares and flats, cold-rolled 
steel, 4.50c.; steel hoops, 4.25c., base steel bands 


No. 12 gage to ¥, in., 
tool steel, 8.50e 


inclusive, 3.90c.; rails, 3.20c 
Norway iron, 6.50« 


Imports.—Last week’s imports at Philadelphia were 
as follows: Pig iron, 500 tons from the Netherlands, 
250 tons from England, 969 tons from India and 100 
tons from Luxemburg; iron ore from the Netherlands, 
520 tons; structural steel from Belgium, 287 tons. 

Old Material.—The scrap market continues strong. 
There have been only minor price changes within the 
week, but these have been advances. The market range 
on heavy melting steel is now $17.50 to $18, the latter 
price having been paid by one mill. Other mills are 
freely offering $17.50 but are able to pick up only small 
lots at that price. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points 
district, as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $17.50 § 
Scrap rails .. : $17.00 te 
Steel rails for rolling.. 18.50 t 19 
No. 1 low phos. heavy 0.04 and 

. under Siemans ees a ans -- 22.00 to ».50 
Couplers and knuckles 21.50t 5. 
Rolled steel wheels 91.50 t ) 
Cast iron car wheels 18.50 te rf 
No. 1 railroad wrought . 18.50 9 00 
No. 1 yard wrought 17.00 to 7 
No. 1 forge fire...... 15.00 t 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 15.00t 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace use) . 13.50t 14.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

works use) .. neck 15.00 t 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

arr ~. 15.001 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

BED «' woewn ane vot : 15.50 t 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and rolling mill).... 14.50 te 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 17.00t 
rea, 5. Ge. cameo n conus 18.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel _— 

DEEMED si wees ees eeu veose Seewe te, iss 
Railroad grate bars ... 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 15.00to 1 0 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes a 

and tubes (new specifications) 16.50to 17.00 
Shafting ae er 23.00t 24.00 
Steel axles . sven . 24.00 20. 


The American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., has recently entered the field of alloys 
for resisting high temperature and corrosive conditions. 
It is producing “Fahralloy” castings which this com- 
pany has developed under the supervision of Dr. F. A. 
Fahrenwald. 
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TAXATION DISCUSSED 


National Founders Promoting Understanding Be- 
tween Industry and Agriculture 


\ conference on State and local economy and taxa- 
tion reduction was held in New York, Nov. 18 and 19, 
In conjunction with the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Founders Association. It was a continuance of 
the activities of the movement, “Better Understanding 
Between Industry and. Agriculture,” begun about a 
year ago by leading farmers and industrialists and 
furthered by the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the National Grange, and the National Founders 
Association and the National Metal Trades Association. 
The movement functions through personal contacts 
between farmers, industrialists and transportation ex- 
ecutives and takes advantage of industrial conventions 
and agricultural meetings to bring them together. 

Henry D. Sharpe, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I., and William H. Barr, president National 
Founders Association, Buffalo, N. Y., are members of 
the executive committee. There is an advisory council 
of 66, equally divided between farm leaders and indus- 
trial leaders and representing 26 states. The chair 

an is Harold C. Smith, president Illinois Tool Works 
Chicago. 

\ message from President Coolidge was read ap- 
proving the extension of the national economy program 
into state and local communities. Representatives of 
industry, agriculture and transportation called on Pres 
ident Coolidge Thursday, Nov. 12, to inform him re- 
garding the conference. The delegation consisted of 
Mr. Barr, R. H. Aishton, president American Railway 
Association; Enos Lee, Yorktown, N. Y., official repre 
entative of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 

nd John H. Light, Lebanon, Pa., official representative 

of the National Grange. Speaking for the group, Mr. 
Barr said: “In a number of states the national ex- 
ample toward economy has been emulated with gratify- 
ing results. We propose extending the work wherever 
local organizations of farmers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and others can be rallied together. Industry 
and agriculture find many problems in which they have 
a common interest. Taxation overburdens them both, 
federal taxation, and infinitely more so, state and local 
taxation. They applaud the national effort to reduce 
taxation, and they recognize the obvious duty resting 
n them to initiate group action in their states and 
ommunities to reduce the tax load.’ 


Scrapping the 200 Ford Ships 


Detroit, Nov. 17.—While a definite program for 
scrapping the 200 vessels recently purchased by the 
Ford Motor Co. from the Government has not been 
completed, they have made plans to scrap half of these 
vessels at tidewater then load one of the scrapped 
vessels into another and bring them to the River Rouge 
plant of the Ford Motor Co. at Detroit. This would 
mean that they will save towage on approximately 100 
boats. 

Piers at Hog Island, near Philadelphia, may be 
leased for breaking up those ships which are to be 
shipped as explained. 


Consider Simplification in Motor Trucks 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 17.—General simplification and 
standardization of chassis and parts were considered 
at a two-day conference here last week by executives 
of motor truck companies with the Division of Simpli 
fication, Department of Commerce. One of the out- 
standing features of the meeting, to be followed by 
others, was discussion of the question of adopting four 
sizes of motor truck chassis to supplant the many sizes 
now made. The sizes suggested were the fast freight 
class, 1, 1% and 2-ton; heavy duty class, 2%-3-ton and 
4-5-ton. 
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FABRICATED STEEL 


Bookings of Ten Months One-Sixth Better Than 
For Same Period of 1924 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 17.—Sak f fabricated struc- 

tural steel in October reported to the Bureau of Census 

168 firms with a capacity of 244,915 tons totaled 

486 tons or 88 per cent of capacity. This compares 

t KIT S »{) (66 tor I September re ported 

. ! vith a capacity of 251,965 tor making 

e el I par ( puted bookings in October 

200 tons against 592.000 tons In September. 

SI ment n October represented 91 per cent of the 

é ng firn the computed tonnage shipped being 

263,900 tons compared with 82 per cent, and com 
puted shipments of 237,800 tons in September. 

Computed bookings for the 10 months ended with 

Octobr f the current year were 2,201,100 tons as 

ugainst 1,893,700 tons for the corresponding period of 

i ear and 1,806,900 tons for the corresponding 

ee 109 


Structural Steel Awards Drop to 28,500 Tons and 
Inquiries Are Only 14,000 Tons 


Compared with the preceding week, the awards of 
steel in the past week were low, 28,500 tons. 
work up for bids totaled only 14,000 tons. The 
largest awards, 4500 tons each, were an office building 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, and a New York State 
hospital in Brooklyn. New York subway work, up for 
tons, theater in New York 
Awards fo 


structural 


New 


bids, requires 3750 and a 


take 2500 tons. 
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Ell Club, Aurora, IIL, 200 tons, to Rock Island Bridge 
Iron Works, Rock Island, Ill 
Pet Marquett Building Corporation, office building, 
N Or i La 1125 ton to St. Louis Structural Steel 
S Louis 
Higt I 1 Marshalitown, Iowa, 190 tons, to Pittsburgh- 
M ies Steel Co. 
( L Angel steam power plant, unit No. 1, 
d 250 tons of boiler tubes, to Llewellyn 


Wort “ Pump & Machinery Corporation, Cincinnati, 
1ine shop additior 00 tons McClintic-Marshall Co 
Marviand Casualty C¢ oftice building, Philadelphia, 260 
McClintic-Marshall C 


Jessup & Moore Paper C paper milil, 
tons. to McClintic-Marshall Co 
‘ school building 
Clintic-Marshall C 
Ford Motor Co 
several th 


Wilmington, Del., 


tons, to Mc- 


Philadelphia, 350 


embly plant and other buildings at 


yusand tons 
Structural Projects Pending 
Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 


New York subway, Section 2, route, 5, 3750 tons 

Consolidated Gas Ct Baltimore, addition, 500 tons 

Highway bridge at Stocktor N. J., 800 tons. 

Store, New Haven, Conn., 400 tons 

High school building, New Haven, Conn. 300 tons 

foxy Theater, Seventh Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New 
York, 2500 tons 


United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, office build- 


1890 


Home, 


ing addition, 


Women's 


tons 


Boston 300 


tons 


Court House, Newport, R. I, 150 tons 

Frank D. Chase, Inc., Clark and Monroe Streets, Chicago, 

story office building, 1000 tons 

Power plant, Sanitary District, Niles Center, Il., 1500 
tons 

Western Water Co Los Angeles, pipe line, 300 tons 

City of Everett, Wash., pipe line, 600 tons; bids close 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Market More Active With Awards of About 8000 
Cars and Inquiries Increasing 
The New York Central has ordered 4500 freight cars 
the Missouri Paciffe 3250. The Lehigh Valley 
is inquiring for 1000 cars and the Wabash has increased 
its inquiry from 1000 to 2000 automobile box cars. 
Smaller orders and inquiries are more numerous. 


and 


The New York Central has ordered 4500 freight cars, 
divided as follows 2000 box cars to American Car & Foun- 


dry Co 1000 steel gondolas to the Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Corporation 200 steel gondolas to the General American 
Car Corporation; 500 steel gondolas to the Illinois Car & 
Mfg. Co 500 steel gondolas to the Standard Tank Car Co. 


The New 
The 
among the 


York Central is inquiring for 
Pacific has ordered 
following companies 


120 passenger cars. 
Missouri 3250 freight cars, divided 


1000 box cars, 250 furniture 


cars and 250 hopper cars to the American Car & Foundry 
Co.; 250 automobile cars and 250 stock cars to the Penn- 
sylvania Car Co 500 box cars and 250 automobile cars to 


the Standard 
Amerit 


Tank Car Co 200 box cars to the General 


an Car Corporation 


The Lehigh Valley has issued an inquiry for 500 steel 
automobile cars and 500 steel hopper cars. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has ordered 2 


stee 


1 dining cars from the 
The Denver & 


American Car & 
Rio Grande 


Foundry Co 
Western placed 250 automobile 


cal with the Mount Vernon Car & Mfg. Co. 

The Wabash inquiry for 1000 automobile box cars has 
been increased to 2000 

The St. Louis-San Francisco is in the market for 25 
ocomotives. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western has ordered 10 loco- 


motives from the 
The Long 


passenger cars 


Baldwin 
Island 


Lock 


Railroad is 


Motive 


Works 
asking for figures on 20 


The Pennsylvania has entered the market for 12 pas- 
senger coaches 

nnessee Central Railway has 
Mountair 


rchase d 


with the 
comotives 
Mountain 
Works 
25 8-wheel 


ontracted 
American Locomotive Co. for 4 

The Central of Georgia pu 
motives from the 

The Wabash is 
locomotives 

The Missouri-Pacific 
the 
& Western 


type | 
type loco- 
Baldwin Locomotive 


taking figures on switching 
has ordered 10 Santa Fe 
Locomotive Works. 


is inquiring for 10 Mountain type 


} 
10co- 


type 
Raldwin 


from 
The N« 


‘omotives 


motives 


wrfolk 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


APURUAONEDLNGUNSAAONLELSLALASEAILNSAAONAAsRoNONNAscoanEasasnesuitete 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 





Straits 

Copper, New York Tin Lead Zine 

——$__——_—,, (Spot) ——_~-. —_A—_—,, 
: Electro- New New St New St 
Nov Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
11 14.75 14.50 62.8714 9.85 9.50 9.07 8.72 
12. 14.75 14.50 64.50 ‘ 9 85 9.50 8.95 xg 60 
Teck tot 14.75 14.50 64.25 9.85 9.50 8.85 8.50 
14 14.75 14.50 shave 9.85 9.50 SSD s 0 
Ce ie el a 14.75 14.50 64.00 9.85 9.50 8 85 R50 
Ba euceiaws 14.62% 14.37% 63.62% 9.85 9.50 8.80 8.45 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher 


New York 
NEw YORK, Nov. 17. 

Quietness pervades most of the markets. Copper 
is inactive and lower. Tin is the strongest of the 
metals with good sales at higher prices. The lead 
market is easier. Considerable weakness has developed 
in zinc. Antimony continues scarce and higher. 

Copper.—Demand for copper has been very light 
most of the week although some good inquiry is re- 
ported today. Lower prices in London, with willing- 
ness by some producers here to make concessions, has 
resulted in declining quotations. The statistics for 
October were not bullish nor were they distinctly un- 
favorable. They revealed a small increase in stocks 
of refined metal with the world output also higher 
than September by about 13,000 tons, most of this in- 
crease being in the United States and South America. 
Buyers have not been encouraged to make purchases 
because of these facts so that electrolytic copper has 
declined to 14.62%c., delivered, at which some sales 
are reported. Foreign demand is also small and this 
has been a factor in the weakness. Producers in gen- 
eral are not pessimistic because they consider the in- 
dustry statistically strong and a few are out of the 
market at less than 14.75c., delivered. Lake copper is 
quoted at 14.62%., delivered. 


Tin.—The market has been quite active most of 
the week with total sales about 1500 tons. It was 
largely November-December delivery, with practically 
all the buying by dealers who evidently were covering 
their short accounts. The moxt active day was Nov. 12 
when 700 tons changed hands, or the largest total in 
a long time. The market, however, closed quiet. The 
following day was a dull one but on other days pre- 
vious to Nov. 12 the market was fairly active. It is 
generally thought that large consumers must still buy 
for January-February delivery. Yesterday the market 
was again quiet and today only light sales were made 
with spot Straits tin quoted at 63.62%, New York. 
London quotations today were about £4 per ton higher 
than a week ago, with spot standard quoted at £284 15s, 
future standard at £282 2s 6d and spot Straits at 
£292 17s 6d. The Singapore price was £292. Arrivals 
thus far this month have been 2550 tons with 5280 tons 
reported afloat. Interesting comment is to the effect 
that Singapore recently has not been a free seller and 
Banca tin shipments have been light. Should this in- 
dicate that stocks are being built up, the effect on the 
market in the future might be bad. 


Lead.—Demand in general is not particularly active, 
but producers’ offerings for November are fairly lib- 
eral. There is some weakness apparent in London and 
the general situation here is a little easier. The lead- 
ing interest continues tc quote 9.75c., New York, as 
its contract price at which it is reported as booking 
business fairly liberally. The principal-refiner in the 
West is maintaining its price at 9.50c., St. Louis. Other 
producers in the outside market have been able to real- 
ize somewhat higher prices than these in special cases. 
We quote the market at 9.50c., St. Louis, and 9.85c., 
New York. 

Zine.—Despite the fact that October statistics of 
the American Zinc Institute were of a bullish nature, 
the market has declined steadily since they were made 


public. The October production of slab zinc was 50,497 
tons, with the shipments 54,818 tons, so that stocks in 
smelters’ hands decreased 4321 tons. Stocks on hand 
at the end of October at 7475 tons were the smallest 
in many months and were equal to not more than a 
week’s supply. Prime Western zinc was quoted today 
at 8.45c., St. Louis, or 8.80c.. New York, a decline of 
about 50 points in the week. This is due partly to the 
desire of speculators to unload and also to an eager- 
ness by sellers to book a rather unusual amount of 
forward business which developed and which had not 
previously appeared because of the scarcity of spot 
metal and high prices. Statistically, the market is 
stronger than ever and some predict much higher 
values. 

Nickel.— Wholesale lots of ingot nickel are quoted 
unchanged at 34c. with shot nickel at 35c. The quota- 
tion for electrolytic nickel is 38c. per lb. 

Antimony.—Chinese metal for spot delivery con- 
tinues scarce with the quotation largely nominal at 
20c., New York, duty paid. January arrival is quoted 
at 19.87\4c. to 20c. with November-December shipment 
from China as high as 20c. or more. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
is quoted at 27c. to 28c. per lb. 

Old Metals.—While virgin metal moves up and down 
almost weekly scrap keeps on a fairly even keel with 
active business on the rises and dull periods when the 
drops occur. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows in 
cents per lb.: 


Copper, heavy and crucible .......... 14.25 
Copper, heavy and wire 13.25 
Copper, lTignt amd@ bottoms .....scceccvees 11.75 
Heavy machine composition .......... 10.25 
Brass, heavy a hee 9.00 
Brass, light — ’ 2 ia 8.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. . 9.75 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings .. 9.75 
Lead, heavy 8.75 
Lead, tea . vara tee 7.00 
Zine . ; ‘ Ad 6.00 
Cast aluminum ou bird wae) eee 
Sheet aluminun hie 21.50 


Chicago 


Nov. 17.—The October output of copper increased 
somewhat and the price has shaded off slightly. Tin 
has advanced in an active market and lead, zinc and 
antimony show the reflection of dull markets by slight 
reductions in prices. Quotations on used metals are 
unchanged. We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 
14.75c.; tin, 65c.; lead, 9.85c.; zine, 8.55c.; in less than 
carload lots, antimony, 21c. On old metals we quote 
copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 11.50c.; 
copper bottoms, 10c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 8c.; 
lead pipe, 8.50c.; zinc, 5.25c.; pewter, No. 1, 37c.; tin 
foil, 44c.; block tin, 52c.; all being dealers’ buying 
prices for less than carload lots. 


Zinc Export Association Formed 


A new association, the Zinc Export Association, 
Inc., has recently been organized under the laws of 
the state of Delaware. Papers were filed on Nov. 13. 
The following officers have been elected: 

President: A. J. McKay, president Matthiessen & 

Hegeler Zinc Co 

Vice-president: B N Zimmer, American Metal 

Co., New York, and Charles T. Orr, president 


Athletic Mining & Smelting Co., Joplin, Mo 
Treasurer: William A. Ogg, president American 
Zinc Lead & Smelting Co., Boston 


Secretary: Carl Klaustermeyer, Grasselli Chemical 
Co., Cleveland 


Besides the officers of the association, directors have 
been selected: J. G. Starr, president Quinton Smelting 
Co., Quinton, Okla.; B. Lissberger, United Zinc Smelt- 
ing Co., Woolworth Building, New York; L. E. Wemple, 
president Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill.; H. H. Roseman, 
Hegeler Zinc Co., Danville, Ill., and C. W. Martin, 
American Zinc Products Co., Greencastle, Ind. 

The association has been formed for the purpose 
of increasing the exportation of slab zine from the 
United States to foreign countries. It is expected 
that it will start functioning in a few days. The main 
office will be in New York. 
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PERSONAL 


C. W. Bennett and W. 
aries W. 


A. Irvin 


been assistant to the 


Bennett, who has 


reside! American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, 
for the past 19 years, has been elected vice-president, 
succeeding the late Stewart A. Davis, and William A. 
Irvin, for 20 years assistant to the operating vice- 


, , ’ 1 , 
t, has been elected vice-president in charge ol 


plant operations. Both with 


preside] 


men have been identified 





CHARLES W 


BEN NETT WILLIAM A, IRVIN 


tne American Sheet & Tin Plat { 
about 30 years. 


Mr. Bennett is a native of Wisconsi1 


and its prede- 


escsors Tor 


. and was grad 


iated from the University of Wisconsin in 1892. He 
entered the steel industry in 1894 as mechanical en- 
gineer with the Illinois Steel Co., Joliet, Ill. Three 
years later he went with the American Tin Plate Co 
it its Elwood, Ind., works, and was located there nine 
years, first as mechanical engineer and later as man- 


iger of the 


7 » | 
1Y06. he 


Indiana mills of the company. In January, 
was transferred to Pittsburgh and appointed 


issistant to the president. He is a member of the 
Duquesne Club, the University Club, the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association and the Pittsburgh Country Club. 

Mr. Irvin was born in Indiana, Pa., Dee. 7, 1873, and 


received his formal education in the public schools of 
that town, which he supplemented with night courses 
it the Indiana Normal School. He entered the 
employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in 1888 as 

telegraph operator and later became clerk and assistant 
freight and ticket agent at Indiana. In 1895 he went 
to work for the P. H. Laufmann Co., Ltd., Apollo, Pa., 
manufacturer of sheets and tin plate, as a shipping 
clerk, and subsequently worked through the operating 
lepartment of that mill, filling various positions up to 
that of superintendent. He became identified with the 
American Sheet Steel Co. when it took over the Lauf- 
mann company in 1900, going to the general offices of 
the company in New York. The merging of the Amer- 
ican Sheet Steel Co. and the American Tin Plate Co. 
into the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. in 1904 and 
the transfer of the general offices to Pittsburgh brought 
Mr. Irwin to Pittsburgh when he was appointed as- 
sistant to the operating vice-president. He is a director 
of the Keystone National Bank, Pittsburgh, a member 
f the American Society for Testing Materials, the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Duquesne Club, the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association and the Pittsburgh Field Club. 


State 


J. L. McGrath, formerly associated with the L. A. 


Green Railway Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, is now 
head of his own company, the Pittsburgh Rail & 


Machinery Co., doing a general business in new and 
relaying rails and railroad and industrial shop machin- 
ery, with offices at 409 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh. 
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Stewart M. Marshall and Frank L. Estep, members 
of the consulting engineering firm of Perin & Marshall, 
New York. sailed on the Berengaria, Nov. 18, for a 
sojourn in Europe, accompanied by C. P. McCormack, 
mining engineer, Cleveland, specializing in ore; S. W. 
Farnham, mining engineer specializing in coal and 


identified with the Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago; H. G. 


Kelly, former president Canadian Grand Trunk Rail- 


road: C. B. Deiber, railroad engineer, and V. V. 
Messer, a former lieutenant in the Russian navy, ser- 
ving in the Russo-Japanese War, but now for some 


years an American citizen. 


M. J. Carney, formerly president Prest-O-Lite Co., 
Inc.. New York, was elected chairman of the board, 
at a recent meeting of the board of directors. William 


F. Barrett, formerly vice-president, was elected to the 
presidency. Ralph R. Browning was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of acetylene sales activities. R. J. Hoff 
man was re-elected vice-president in charge of storage 
battery and automotive divisions. 

G. W. Mead, formerly president Linde Air Products 
Co., New York, was elected chairman of the board, at 
the last meeting of the board of directors. William F. 
Barrett, formerly vice-president, was elected to the 
presidency. Ralph R. Browning was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales activities, and J. A. Rafferty, 
vice-president in charge of engineering, manufacturing 
and research. 


me TT. Herr, 
& Mfg U0., 


vice-president Westinghouse Electric 
in charge of the South Philadelphia works, 


hereafter will have the general management of the 
Philadelphia plant as well as the stoker works at 
Attica, N. Y Mr. Herr, who has been head of the 


South Philadelphia plant since it was started in 1918, 
directing the engineering production work, will now 
direct the sales work as well. The sales force of the 
steam equipment department will be moved from East 
Pittsburgh to South Philadelphia and, along with the 
engineering and manufacturing staffs, will report to 
Mr. Herr. 


William M. James, formerly superintendent Walker- 
Vehicle Co., Chicago, has become works manager of 
Kearney & Trecker Co., Milwaukee. 

W. S. Phillips has assumed his duties as super- 
intendent of the group of eight full-finishing sheet mills 
installed last Fall at the Brier Hill works of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown. For eight 
years Mr. Phillips was identified with the operating 
department at Canton, Ohio, of the United Alloy Steel 
Corporation, and was previously with Steel Corpora- 
tion subsidiaries in the Pittsburgh district. E. A. 
Phelan, who had been in charge of the mills, has re- 
signed to engage in other business. R. J. Mullally, who 
had been superintendent of sheet and jobbing mills, 
Brier Hill division, has been assigned to other duties. 


EK. W. Buschman, formerly with E. A. Kinsey Co., 
Indianapolis, has taken charge temporarily of the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., office of the Hollywood Land & Water Co. 
He expects to be absent from the machine tool business 
ior a year or two. 


F’. E. Dussel, vice-president, secretary and treasurer 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corporation, Al- 
liance, Ohio, has been elected president to succeed the 
late Oliver F. Transue. Frank W. Trabold, general 
manager, has succeeded Mr. Dussel as vice-president 
and treasurer. 

Edward E. Roberts has been appointed special rep- 
resentative in Buffalo and the western part of New 
York State for the Firth-Sterling Steel Co. Before 


taking charge of the company’s New York heat treat- 
ing plant he had long practical experience, including 


the working of fine steels in automobile, railroad and 
machine 


treating. 


tool shops, as well as in commercial heat 
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Ernest W. Duston, formerly chief engineer Blake 
& Johnson Co., Waterbury, Conn., for ten years (1910- 
1920) was again appointed chief engineer of the com- 
pany on Nov. 2, succeeding F. J. Kane, resigned. Mr. 
Duston for the past six years has been chief engineer 
American Bolt Corporation, with headquarters at 
Bayonne, N. J. His prior connections were with Wa- 
terbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Co., Cleveland, Russell, 
Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y., 
and Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. Mr. 
Duston is the originator of various patents in cold 
strip and flat wire machinery. 


B. B. Greer, vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, has 
resigned to become president of the New York Air 
Brake Co., with headquarters in New York. After be- 
ing graduated from Dartmouth College he was engaged 
as clerk with the Great Northern Railroad in St. 
Paul. Later he became assistant to the vice-president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in Chicago, and 
in 1917 was appointed vice-president of the Colorado 
& Southern Railroad, Denver. In November, 1919, he 
became general manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


OBITUARY 


wine 


JOHN C. HoRSTMAN, MARK A. AUTESTA, ARTHUR W. 
Gross and ROLLIN D. REED, employees of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., were killed in a wreck 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad Nov. 12. Mr. Horstman 
was in charge of the electric welding application in 
Schenectady. Mr. Reed was in charge of the sales of 
arc welding equipment in the industrial department. 
Mr. Autesta was in the general manufacturing depart- 
ment. Mr. Gross was in charge of factory suggestion 
system. Mr. Horstman, who was 49, was born in 
Schenectady. He had been with the General Electric 
Co. 33 years. Mr. Reed, who was 43, was graduated 
from Union College in 1907. Leaving college he went 
into General Electric employ and since 1919 had been in 
the sales end. 


WILLIAM J. WICKES, Saginaw, Mich., who died in 
New York at the age of 63, was organizer and head 
of many industrial concerns in Saginaw and was one 
of the best known manufacturers of the State. He 
was president of the Wickes Boiler Co., treasurer of 
Wickes Brothers, president of the Consolidated Coal 
Co. and the United States Graphite Co., director and 
vice-president of the Bank of Saginaw, vice-president 
of the Eastwood Plate Glass Co., and a director of the 
Ruggles Truck Co. Mr. Wickes was a pioneer in the 
development of the Saginaw Valley’s coal and timber 
districts and a founder of a plate glass company which 
was sold to General Motors Corporation some years 
ago. i 

CHARLES HENRY HERMAN, treasurer Elevator Sup- 
plies Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J., manufacturer of eleva- 
tor signals and accessories, died from pneumonia Nov. 
1, after a brief illness, at his home in Maplewood, N. J. 
He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. He entered the em- 
ploy of the late Edward Wylde, founder and president 
of the Elevator Supply & Repair Co., 15 years ago. 
When that company was consolidated in 1916 with the 
Burdett-Rowntree Mfg. Co., under its present name, 
he became auditor. Three years ago he was elected 
treasurer. 


WALTER C. Brown, vice-president Sun Machinery 
Co., Newark, N. J., since its incorporation, died Nov. 6 
at the age of 32. He was identified with the used tool 
trade for 12 years. 


EpWARD RANDALL BRAYTON, president and general 
manager Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Providence, 
R. I., and vice-president New England Iron and Hard- 
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St. Paul and when the Government relinquished con- 
trol of the railroads in 1920, Mr. Greer was elected 
vice-president in charge of operation. 

W. A. Edwards, formerly Chicago district manager 
for the Ludlum Steel Co., has been transferred to 
Houston, Tex., as manager of the southwestern ter- 
ritory for that company. P. E. Floyd will succeed Mr 
Edwards in the Chicago territory. 

Frank Barry, formerly district manager for the 
Foster Engineering Co., Newark, N. J., has joined the 


Chicago sales department of the Walworth nel &- oe 


Boston. 


* 


Albert P. Slater has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the aluminum and brass foundries of the 
Detroit Aluminum & Brass Corporation. Mr. Slater is 
Known to the trade as a pioneer in production of alum- 
inum, having been in the early days with the Aluminum 
Castings Co., later having charge of the Willys-Over- 
land foundry, Toledo, then in charge of production with 
McAdamite Aluminum Co. and General Aluminum & 
Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, and having been intimately con- 
nected with the production and development of large 
and intricate castings for the automotive industry. 


ware Association, died at his home in Providence Nov. 
12 at the age of 59. He had been in poor health for 
about a year. He became associated with the Belcher 
& Loomis Hardware Co. some 30 years ago, and before 
being made president was manager of the tool depart- 
ment..- 


ALEXANDER JOHN ForsBes-LertH, Lord Leith of 
Fyvie, died suddenly at Atlesbury, near London, Eng 
land, Nov. 14, at the age of 78. In his youth he served 
for 13 years in the British Navy, retiring from the 
service in 1869. In 1871 he became associated in busi- 
ness with his father-in-law, D. A. January, St. Louis, 
the principal owner of the Joliet Steel Works, Joliet, 
Ill. He was president of the company for a number 
of years previous to 1889 when the Joliet Steel Co., the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Co., and the Union Stee! 
Co., Chicago, were merged in the Illinois Steel Co. 
O. W. Potter was first chairman of the executive 
committee of the consolidation and Alexander John 
Forbes-Leith was president, having his offices in New 
York. A year later the latter succeeded Mr. Potter as 
chairman. In 1898, on the formation of the Federal 
Steel Co., which took in the Illinois Steel Co., he retired 
from the organization and removed from New York to 
Great Britain. He had previously bought the an- 
cestral Fyvie estate in Scotland. In 1905 he was 
created the first Baron Leith of Fyvie. 


JAMES CHARLES POTTER, vice-president Potter & 
Johnston Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., died Oct. 30 at 
Bournemouth, England, after an operation. 


EUGENE D. RoBERTs, president Puget Sound Iron & 
Steel Works, Tacoma, Wash., died Aug. 11. Mr. 
Roberts was born at The Dalles, Ore., in May, 1878. 
He was graduated from Whitman College in Walla 
Walla, Wash., and went to Tacoma in 1898, where he 
started work in the Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works 
as a draftsman. In 1903 he became chief engineer of 
the company, later became vice-president and even- 
tually president. 


WituiaM H. WELLS, treasurer since 1920 of the 
Worthington Mower Works Co., Stroudsburg, Pa., died 
at the hospital in East Stroudsburg, Nov. 10, following 
a sudden illness. After completion of his education 
he became identified with the Crane Co., eventually 
becoming vice-president and general manager. Later 
he was connected with the Otis Elevator Co. In 1909 
he became president of the American District Steam 
Co., Lockport, N. Y., and in 1918 he was sent to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., as vice-president of the Anniston 
Steel Co. 
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PERSONAL 


C. W. Bennett and W. 
(_naries W . 


A. Irvin 


Bennett, who has been assistant to the 


resident American Sheet & Tin Plate C Pittsburgh, 
for the past 19 years, has been elected vice-president, 
succeeding the late Stewart A. Davis, and William A 
Irvir 20 years assistant to the operating vice- 
resident, has been elected vice-president in charge of 
plant operations. Both men have been identified witl 





CHARLES W. 


BEN NETT WILLIAM A. IRVIN 


the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and its 


for about 30 years 


‘essors 


Mr. Bennett is a native of Wiscons 


iated from the 


n, and was grad 


University of Wisconsin in 1892. He 


entered the steel industry in 1894 as mechanical en- 
gineer with the Illinois Steel Co., Joliet, II. Three 
years later he went with the American Tin Plate Co 
at its Elwood, Ind., works, and was located there nin¢ 


years, first as mechanical engineer and 
ager of the Indiana mills of the company. 
1906. he 


later as man- 
In January 
was transferred to Pittsburgh and appointed 
assistant to the president. He is a member of the 
Duquesne Club, the University Club, the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association and the Pittsburgh Country Club. 

Mr. Irvin was born in Indiana, Pa., Dec 1 

lV public schools of 


ao 
18 YT) 


io, ant 


received his formal education in the 

that town, which he supplemented with night courses 
at the Indiana State Normal School. He entered th 
employ f the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in 1888 as a 


telegraph operator and later became 


agent at 


clerk and assistant 
freight and Indiana. In 1895 he went 
H. Laufmann C Ltd., Apollo, Pa., 
sheets and tin plate, as a shipping 
clerk, and subsequently worked through th« 
department of that mill, filling various 
that of superintendent 


American 


mann 


tic Ket 
the P. 


manufacturer of 


to work for 


operating 
positions up t 
He became identified with the 
when it took 
1900, going to the general offices of 
New York. The merging of the Amer 
Steel Co. and the American Tin Plate Cx 
nto the Sheet & Tin Plate Co. in 1904 and 
the transfer of the general offices to Pittsburgh broug! 
Mr. Irw Pittsburgh when he was appointed as- 
sistant to the operating vice-president. He is a director 
f the Keystone National Bank, Pittsburgh, a member 
f the American Society for Testing Materials, the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Duquesne Club, the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association and the Pittsburgh Field Club. 


Sheet Steel Co. over the Lauf 
company in 
tne company in 
ican sheet 


American 


+ 
\ 


J. L. McGrath, formerly associated with the L. A 
Green Railway Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, is now 
head of his own company, the Pittsburgh Rail & 


Machinery Co., doing a general business in new and 
relaying rails and railroad and industrial shop machin- 
ery, with offices at 409 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh. 
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Stewart M. Marshall and Frank L. Estep, members 
of the consulting engineering firm of Perin & Marshall, 
New York. sailed on the Berengaria, Nov. 18, for a 
sojourn in Europe, accompanied by C. P. McCormack, 
mining engineer, Cleveland, specializing in ore; S. W. 
Farnham, mining engineer specializing in coal and 


identified with the Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago; H. G. 


Kelly, former president Canadian Grand Trunk Rail- 
road: C. B. Deiber, railroad engineer, and V. V. 
Messer, a former lieutenant in the Russian navy, ser- 
ving in the Russo-Japanese War, but now for some 
years an American citizen. 

M. J. Carney, formerly president Prest-O-Lite Co., 
Inc.. New York, was elected chairman of the board, 
at a recent meeting of the board of directors. William 
F. Barrett, formerly vice-president, was elected to the 
presidency. Ralph R. Browning was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of acetylene sales activities. R. J. Hoff 
man was re-elected vice-president in charge of storage 


battery and automotive divisions. 


W. Mead, formerly president Linde Air Products 
Co.. New York, was elected chairman of the board, at 
the last meeting of the board of directors. William F. 
Barrett, formerly vice-president, was elected to the 
presidency. Ralph R. Browning was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales activities, and J. A. Rafferty, 
vice-president in charge of engineering, manufacturing 
and research. 


H. T. Herr, vice-president Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., in charge of the South Philadelphia works, 
will have the general management of the 
Philadelphia plant as well as the stoker works at 
Attica, N. Y Mr. Herr, who has been head of the 
South Philadelphia plant since it was started in 1912, 
directing the engineering production work, will now 
direct the sales work as well. The sales force of the 
steam equipment department will be moved from East 
Pittsburgh to South Philadelphia and, along with the 
engineering and manufacturing staffs, will report to 
Mr. Herr. 


nereatter 


William M. James, formerly superintendent Walker- 
Vehicle Co., Chicago, has become works manager of 
Kearney & Trecker Co., Milwaukee. 

W. S. Phillips has assumed his duties as super- 
intendent of the group of eight full-finishing sheet mills 
installed last Fall at the Brier Hill works of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown. For eight 
years Mr. Phillips was identified with the operating 
department at Canton, Ohio, of the United Alloy Steel 
Corporation, and was previously with Steel Corpora- 
tion subsidiaries in the Pittsburgh district. E. A. 
Phelan, who had been in charge of the mills, has re- 
signed to engage in other business. R. J. Mullally, who 
had been superintendent of sheet and jobbing mills, 
Brier Hill division, has been assigned to other duties. 


E. W. Buschman, formerly with E. A. Kinsey Co., 
Indianapolis, has taken charge temporarily of the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., office of the Hollywood Land & Water Co. 
He expects to be absent from the machine tool business 
I \ two. 


or a year ol 


F’. E. Dussel, vice-president, secretary and treasurer 
rransue & Williams Steel Forging Corporation, Al- 
liance, Ohio, has been clected president to succeed the 
late Oliver F. Transue. Frank W. Trabold, general 
manager, has succeeded Mr. Dussel as vice-president 
and treasurer. 

Edward E. Roberts has been appointed special rep- 
resentative in Buffalo and the western part of New 
York State for the Firth-Sterling Steel Co. Before 


taking charge of the company’s New York heat treat- 
ing plant he had long practical experience, including 


the working of fine steels in automobile, railroad and 
machine 


treating. 


tool shops, as well as in commercial heat 
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Ernest W. Duston, formerly chief engineer Blake 
& Johnson Co., Waterbury, Conn., for ten years (1910- 
1920) was again appointed chief engineer of the com- 
pany on Nov. 2, succeeding F. J. Kane, resigned. Mr. 
Duston for the past six years has been chief engineer 
American Bolt Corporation, with headquarters at 
Bayonne, N. J. His prior connections were with Wa- 
terbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Co., Cleveland, Russell, 
Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y., 
and Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. Mr. 
Duston is the originator of various patents in cold 
strip and flat wire machinery. 


B. B. Greer, vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, has 
resigned to become president of the New York Air 
Brake Co., with headquarters in New York. After be- 
ing graduated from Dartmouth College he was engaged 
as clerk with the Great Northern Railroad in St. 
Paul. Later he became assistant to the vice-president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in Chicago, and 
in 1917 was appointed vice-president of the Colorado 
& Southern Railroad, Denver. In November, 1919, he 
became general manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


: OBITUARY 


wevereaner 


snnnien ' man SU ANNELUUENRAADAENSEDANOSLAaomMAE Usa neUeE 


JOHN C. HORSTMAN, MARK A. AUTESTA, ARTHUR W. 
Gross and ROLLIN D. REED, employees of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., were killed in a wreck 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad Nov. 12. Mr. Horstman 
was in charge of the electric welding application in 
Schenectady. Mr. Reed was in charge of the sales of 
arc welding equipment in the industrial department. 
Mr. Autesta was in the general manufacturing depart 


ment. Mr. Gross was in charge of factory suggestion 
system. Mr. Horstman, who was 49, was born in 


Schenectady. He had been with the General Electric 
Co. 33 years. Mr. Reed, who was 43, was graduated 
from Union College in 1907. Leaving college he went 
into General Electric employ and since 1919 had been in 
the sales end. 





WILLIAM J. WICKES, Saginaw, Mich., who died in 
New York at the age of 63, was organizer and head 
of many industrial concerns in Saginaw and was one 
of the best known manufacturers of the State. He 
was president of the Wickes Boiler Co., treasurer of 
Wickes Brothers, president of the Consolidated Coal 
Co. and the United States Graphite Co., director and 
vice-president of the Bank of Saginaw, vice-president 
of the Eastwood Plate Glass Co., and a director of the 
Ruggles Truck Co. Mr. Wickes was a pioneer in the 
development of the Saginaw Valley’s coal and timber 
districts and a founder of a plate glass company which 
was sold to General Motors Corporation some years 
ago. 


CHARLES HENRY HERMAN, treasurer Elevator Sup- 
plies Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J., manufacturer of eleva- 
tor signals and accessories, died from pneumonia Nov. 
1, after a brief illness, at his home in Maplewood, N. J. 
He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. He entered the em- 
ploy of the late Edward Wylde, founder and president 
of the Elevator Supply & Repair Co., 15 years ago. 
When that company was consolidated in 1916 with the 
Burdett-Rowntree Mfg. Co., under its present name, 
he became auditor. Three years ago he was elected 
treasurer. 


WALTER C. BrRowN, vice-president Sun Machinery 
Co., Newark, N. J., since its incorporation, died Nov. 6 
at the age of 32. He was identified with the used tool 
trade for 12 years. 


EDWARD RANDALL BRAYTON, president and general 
manager Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Providence, 
R. I., and vice-president New England Iron and Hard- 
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St. Paul and when the Government relinquished con- 
trol of the railroads in 1920, Mr. Greer was elected 
vice-president in charge of operation. 

W. A. Edwards, formerly Chicago district manager 
for the Ludlum Steel Co., has been transferred to 
Houston, Tex., as manager of the southwestern ter- 
ritory for that company. P. E. Floyd will succeed Mr 
Edwards in the Chicago territory. 

Frank Barry, formerly district manager for the 
Foster Engineering Co., Newark, N. J., has joined the 
Chicago sales department of the Walworth reg. Co., 
Boston. 


’ 


Albert P. Slater has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the aluminum and brass foundries of the 
Detroit Aluminum & Brass Corporation. Mr. Slater is 
known to the trade as a pioneer in production of alum- 
inum, having been in the early days with the Aluminum 
Castings Co., later having charge of the Willys-Over- 
land foundry, Toledo, then in charge of production with 
McAdamite Aluminum Co. and General Aluminum & 
Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, and having been intimately con- 
nected with the production and development of large 
and intricate castings for the automotive industry. 


ware Association, died at his home in Providence Nov. 
12 at the age of 59. He had been in poor health for 
about a year. He became associated with the Belcher 
& Loomis Hardware Co. some 30 years ago, and before 
being made president was manager of the tool depart- 
ment..- 


ALEXANDER JOHN Forses-LeitH, Lord Leith of 
Fyvie, died suddenly at Atlesbury, near London, Eng 
land, Nov. 14, at the age of 78. In his youth he served 
for 13 years in the British Navy, retiring from the 
service in 1869. In 1871 he became associated in busi- 
ness with his father-in-law, D. A. January, St. Louis, 
the principal owner of the Joliet Steel Works, Joliet, 
Ill. He was president of the company for a number 
of years previous to 1889 when the Joliet Steel Co., the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Co., and the Union Stee! 
Co., Chicago, were merged in the Illinois Steel Co 
O. W. Potter was first chairman of the executive 
committee of the consolidation and Alexander John 
Forbes-Leith was president, having his offices in New 
York. A year later the latter succeeded Mr. Potter as 
chairman. In 1898, on the formation of the Federal 
Steel Co., which took in the Illinois Steel Co., he retired 
from the organization and removed from New York to 
Great Britain. He had previously bought the an- 
cestral Fyvie estate in Scotland. In 1905 he was 
created the first Baron Leith of Fyvie. 


JAMES CHARLES POTTER, vice-president Potter & 
Johnston Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. 1., died Oct. 30 at 
Bournemouth, England, after an operation. 


EUGENE D. Rosperts, president Puget Sound Iron & 
Steel Works, Tacoma, Wash., died Aug. 11. Mr. 
Roberts was born at The Dalles, Ore., in May, 1878. 
He was graduated from Whitman College in Walla 
Walla, Wash., and went to Tacoma in 1898, where he 
started work in the Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works 
as a draftsman. In 1903 he became chief engineer of 
the company, later became vice-president and even- 
tually president. 


WILLIAM 4M. WELLS, treasurer since 1920 of the 
Worthington Mower Works Co., Stroudsburg, Pa., died 
at the hospital in East Stroudsburg, Nov. 10, following 
a sudden illness. After completion of his education 
he became identified with the Crane Co., eventually 
becoming vice-president and general manager. Later 
he was connected with the Otis Elevator Co. In 1909 
he became president of the American District Steam 
Co., Lockport, N. Y., and in 1918 he was sent to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., as vice-president of the Anniston 
Steel Co. 
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Franc Exchange Still Big Factor 


Continental 


European Markets 


Remain 


Disorganized—British Situation 


Improved a Bit 


b ( 
° 
a 
LONDON, ENGLAND, N 16 
Pp’ ro! s steadier, domestic tounaries ¢ ering to1 
their forward needs and more export Inquiry show- 
ing up, including some from America for special irons. 


Hematite is strong on expanding domestic and export 


demand and some makers are asking higher prices 
Foreign or Bilboa 

R ib oO 
Finished steel is dull and some prices are easier, 01 

makers’ anxiety to fill their order books. The 


meé 


shows an improving tendency. 


is quoted at 20s. ($4.84) c.i.f. Tees. 


govern- 
nt has declined to grant a subsidy on new shipbuild- 
ing. 


) 50.4 4 tons, 


October exports of pig iron amounted t 


of which 21,695 tons went to the United States. Total 

exports of iron and steel were 368,823 tons. 
Sheets and Tin Plate 

Tin plate is firm and there is a moderate 

demand Most 


basis, IC, f.o.b, for first-quarter shipment. 
quiring for oil sizes 


all-around 


makers are holding for 20s. ($4.84) 
Japan is in- 
Welsh makers’ meeting regard- 
ing the 
Nov. 20. 


Galvanized sheet 


proposed pooling scheme has been postponed 


until 


activity is being maintained, with 
buying carrying deliveries up to February. 
>] 
Black 


Other markets are 


sheets are in moderate request for Japan. 


quiet. 


On the Continent of Europe 
Continental markets are disorganized by the fran 
which 


} 
aepreciation., 


works ta 
few buyers are anxious to commit them- 
view of the 


Billets are 


enables French quote 


cheaply) But 
uncertainty of the 


being sold at £4 5s. 


situation. 


($20.57) f.o.b. Joists 


British a 


‘ablegram) 


(beams) are being sold at £4 17s. 6d. (1.06c. per Ib.) 
f.o.b. 

German wire drawers and wire manufacturers are 
forming a syndicate to control sales and prices. 

Arbed (Acieries Reunies de Burbach-Eich-Dudelange, 
having eight furnaces at Burbach, Saarbruck, six at 
Eich, six at Dudelange and three at Dommeldange, 
Luxemburg) has blown in a sixth furnace at Burbach. 


FRENCH MARKET QUIET 


Franc Exchange Works Both Ways—Heavy 
Sheets Weak 
PARIS, FRANCE, Oct. 30.—The market is completely 


dominated 
changes. 


by the fluctuations of Anglo-Saxon ex- 
A calming influence has been brought about 
partly by the announcement of repressive measures to 
be taken against speculators and partly by the retire- 
ment of M. Caillaux who, as minister of finance, had 
upset public opinion by his intentions to increase taxes. 
Export business certainly is facilitated by the decrease 
of the franc; but there is always the other side of the 
question to be feared, i.e., the increase of production 
costs by lowered buying power of our money. 
Coke.—During the first 27 days of October the 
O.R.C.A. has received from the Ruhr 196,735 tons of 
reparation coke, or a daily average of 7290 tons. 

Pig Iron. 


Home demand is calm on phosphoric pig 
iron. 


As the plants have been authorized to sell their 
November output, the next month will not commence 
with so much activity as usual since the reconstruction 
of the entente, because nearly all the output is already 
sold. A sales group offers phosphoric pig iron from 


and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 


works, with American equivalent figured at $4.84 per £, as follows: 
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Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


Foundry pig iron:(a) 
Belgium .......... £2 19s. to£3 Os. $14.28 to $14.52 
France asus ; 219 to 3 0 14.28 to 14.52 
Luxemburg . . a9 to 0 14.28 to 14.52 
i pig I ( ) 
Belgiun 219 to 3 0 14.28 to 14.52 
Fran 219 to 3 0 14.28 to 14.52 
Luxemburg 2 19 to 3 0 14.28 t 14.52 
Coke 0 18 4.36 
| ets 
Belg } E 20.57 
Frar { 20.57 
Me Cc. per Lb 
Re 5 f 1.13 1.15 
ras a 6 113 t 1.15 
Fray $14, t Lae 3 1.15 
J t (1 
Belg 417% 1.06 
Lux 117% 1.06 
BY 117% 1.06 
Ange 
BB £ 1.08 
T 
Belg to 6 12% 1 1.43 
Germal 6 71% to 612% 1.38 1.43 
ship 
Belgiun 517% 1.27 
Luxemburg 5 1714 1.27 
sneet le AVY 
Belgiun 6 14 t 6 15 1.4 to 1.46 
( I \ 6 14 t 6 15 1.4 to 1.46 
(a) Nominal 
OUOURDODOROLOUEEDOEHOO RN ORERIEEND sree 
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different countries at the following classified prices: 
i Pig iron classed according to skin and to grain: 
No. 3 P. L., 345 fr. ($14.65); No. 4 P. L., 344 fr. 
($14.61); No. 5 P. L., 348 fr. ($14.56); No. 3 P. R., 340 
fr. ($14.44); No. 4 P. R., 336 fr. ($14.27); No. 5 P. iy 
332 fr. ($14.10). 

Pig iron classified according to guaranteed analysis: 
Iron containing from 4 to 5 per cent of Si, 363 fr. 
($15.41); 3 to 4 per cent, 350 fr. ($14.86): 2.30 to 3 
per cent, 343 fr. ($14.56); 1.70 to 2.30 per cent, 338 fr. 
($14.35); 1.50 to 2 per cent, 333 fr. ($14.14): 1 to 1.70 
per cent, 330 fr. ($14.01); these prices are quoted 
Longwy. 

Export business is perhaps slightly intensified, but 
prices have felt the decrease of the French franc. It 
is true that we are in a good position as regards our 
competitors, but we have accepted 325 to 330 Belgian 
francs, or a decrease of 5 fr., which represents 348 to 

In hematite iron, the need to refill order books 
obliges certain producers—notably of the South East— 
to look further afield for orders, but the entente prices 
do not seem to have suffered. The following prices, de- 
livered region, will be maintained in November: 

Paris: rr 

Foundry iron 


inde be otro wa bee 470 ($19.95) 

TB "te SESS ale ag deci ca i ie 465 ( 19.75) 
Nord and Pas de Calais 

Uf ee ee 470 ‘ 

| J. eee ; 450 ( 19.10) 
East: 

Foundry and forge iron........ 460 ( 19.53) 
Lyons: 


OR bg oo owe oe bwals Obie $40 ( 18.68) 
Forge iron . 
Montlucon: 
Foundry iron Pia 
PE 6 oUt & uot or acnetaed send 430 ( 18.25) 
South East: 
Foundry iron 
ES ee ee ; $65 


The premium to be paid for silicon is 5 fr. per ton 
for 2 and less than 3 per cent of Si; 10 fr. per ton for 
3 and less than 3.50 per cent of Si; 20 fr. per ton for 
3.50 per cent and over of Si. 

As a result of the increase of manganese ore, the 
prices of spiegeleisen have been carried to 610 fr. 
$25.90) for the 10 to 12 per cent Mn and 750 fr. ($31.85) 
for the 18 to 20 per cent Mn, all over France. 

For hematite forge iron, the prices vary following 
the contents of manganese; basis of 1% to 2% per cent 
of Mn in proportion of 5 fr. per semi-unit of manga- 
nese; above 6 per cent of Mn these irons are considered 
as spiegel irons, and from this rate to that of 11 per 
cent, prices vary according to the prices of forge and 
of spiegeleisen of 10 to 12 per cent Mn. 

Ferroalloys.—Ferrosilicon is still quoted at 650 fr. 
($27.60) for the 10 to 12 per cent Si and 865 to 870 fr. 
($36.73 to $36.94) for the 25 per cent, delivered; the 45 
per cent is rarer and dearer at 1195 fr. ($50.75) per 
ton, delivered. Ferromanganese registers a new in- 
crease of 50 fr. at 1750 fr. ($74.30). 

Semi-Finished Products.—We have been able to take 
several good export orders from the Belgians and the 
Luxemburgers, but at prices, in pounds, lower than last 
week. Blooms are quoted at £4 2s. 6d. to £4 3s. ($20 
to $20.10); billets, £4 6s. to £4 7s. 6d. ($20.80 to $21.15); 
largets, £4 9s. to £4 9s. 6d. ($21.55 to $21.65); all f.o.b. 
Antwerp. 


Rolled Steels.—To refill their order books plants 
have accepted heavy tonnages at low prices. Now that 
they are assured of work for several weeks, or even 
months, they are showing slightly more reserve. Sev- 
eral interesting export orders have been secured, in 
spite of low German offers, but the Belgians and the 
Luxemburgers are dearer than we, often by 1s. to ls. 
6d. (24c. to 37c.). Beams are quoted at £4 18s. to £4 
18s. 6d. (1.06c. to 1.07c. per Ib.) and bars, £5 4s. 6d. to 
£5 5s. (1.12e¢. to 1.13c.). 


Plates and Sheets.—Irregularity and weakness are 
dominant in this department, but especially in heavy 
thicknesses and large plates. Competition has de- 
creased prices beyond all reason; it is thus that a price 
of 65 fr. (1.28c. per Ib.) has been obtained for plates 
of 15 mm. (0.6 in.) and over in basic steel, and 2 fr. 
more for the open-hearth quality. Open-hearth steel 
construction quality fetches 71 fr. (1.35c.) at par Nord 
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region. A rolling mill of the Ardennes quotes 74 fr. 
(1.40c.) delivered Paris area for sheet of 7, 6 and 5 
mm. (0.28 in., 0.24 and 0.2 in.). In fine sheets, the sit- 
uation is better; in the Nord they are delivering, in 
3 or 4 weeks, 1.5 mm. (No. 16% gage) sheets at 107.50 
fr. (2.04c.); in Lorraine they ask 10 to 12 weeks to fur- 
nish, at 103 fr. (1.95c.), basic sheets of 15 mm. For 
export there is a new decrease on heavy sheets, which 
are now at £5 17s. to £5 17s. 6d. (1.26c. to 1.27c.). 

Wire Products.—In wire rods there is. hardly any 
change at home, but abroad, in spite of the decrease of 
the franc, we are holding with difficulty at £5 12s. 6d. 
to £5 13s. ($27.23 to $27.35) against the low offers of 
the Germans, whereas a fortnight or three weeks ago 
we quoted £5 15s. to £5 16s. ($27.83 to $28.07). 


Iron and Steel Industry of Luxemburg 


LUXEMBURG, Oct. 30.—The tendency of the iron and 
steel market has not changed much during the last 
month. The political, economic and financial uncer- 
tainties which continue to weigh on the markets of the 
world have brought about, among consumers, a lack 
of confidence prejudicial to the regular course of busi- 
ness. During the greater part of the month there has 
been a sliding of prices, slightly recovered since. 

Toward the end of the month the market improved, 
thanks to the cessation of the strike in the Belgian 
mechanical industry, which reopened the outlets for 
the Luxemburg industry. On the other hand, the per- 
sistence of the iron and steel strike in Belgium has re- 
quired the plants of the Grand Duchy to fill, in part, 
the deficit thus incurred in production, at the moment 
when the demand became more favorable, notably in 
British India, Dutch Indies and Japan. 


Prices Slowly Falling 


During October, considering the satisfactory state 
of order books, Luxemburgers found themselves in a 
favorable situation, as they had not followed the price 
decreases in Belgium and Lorraine. But the accentu- 
ated depreciation of the French franc has brought 
about a recrudescence of Frenci: competition at 
Antwerp. Then, order books becoming empty, the 
Luxemburgers commenced to find it necessary to refill 
them. From this fact prices decreased. Thus foundry 
iron is now quoted at 330 and even 325 Belgian francs, 
($15.05 and $14.80) f.o.b. Antwerp; basic iron, 315 to 
320 fr. ($14.30 to $14.55). In semi-finished products, 
neither the Belgians nor the Luxemburgers can stand 
against the Lorrainers. They content themselves with 
quoting: Blooms, £4 4s. to £4 5s. ($20.33 to $20.57); 
billets, £4 8s. ($21.30); largets, £4 10s. ($21.78). In the 
steel department German competition is added to that 
of the Lorrainers; bars are quoted at £5 5s. to £5 5s. 6d. 
(1.18¢. to 1.14c. per Ib.); beams, £5 1s. (1.09c.); wire 
rods, £5 14s. ($27.59). 


Belgian Iron and Steel Output in 
September 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, Nov. 6.—On Sept. 30 the num- 
ber of Belgian furnaces in blast was 33, the same as 
on Aug. 31. Monthly average in 1924 was 46 and 
monthly average in 1913 was 54. 

Output of pig iron in September was 170,280 tons, 
against 166,300 tons in August, 234,000 tons monthly 
average in 1924 and 207,058 tons monthly average in 
1913. 

Production of raw steel (not including direct cast- 
ings) totaled 159,050 tons in September, against 147,- 
100 tons in August, 231,622 tons monthly average in 
1924 and 200,398 tons monthly average in 1913. 

Direct castings in September totaled 5530 tons, 
against 3200 tons in August, 6755 tons monthly aver- 
age in 1924 and 5154 tons monthly average in 1913. 

Output of finished steel in Sentember was 134,010 
tons, against 121,120 tons in -.ugust, 198,216 tons 
monthly average in 1924 and 154,922 tons monthly 
average in 1913. 
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“Put a Profit In Every Bid” 
(Continued from page 1388) 


‘ ) ~t 
such action as may be necessary to assure an extended 


market and its intensive development in order that 
distributor may meet his responsibility with assur- 
ances that his market is ever active. 

“We hear a lot about prices, competition and costs, 


which represent what ‘might be termed the strictly 
‘internal’ questions, which all business must encoun- 
ter. The other problems which 
ignate as ‘external’ 


we may properly des- 


are of far greater importance 


when the volume of business and profits are con- 
sidered, yet they are oftentimes minimized. 

“The right policy is first to approach the ‘external’ 
nfluences and after they are adjusted, experience has 
demonstrated that the ‘internal’ difficulties become less 


annoying 


J. L. Kimbrough, president Indiana Bridge Co., 
Muncie, Ind., and president of the American Institute 
f Steel Construction emphasized this need of mar- 


cet development in his annual address and brought 


out the point that real accomplishment in this field 
demanded the expenditure of more money than the 
institute had been able to command up to this time. 
He questioned whether the 5c. per ton assessment on 
production indicated a real desire on the part of the 
industry to protect its own future and urged the ap 
propriation of a larger sum to conduct research, ad- 
vertise and develop new uses for structural steel 


Largely through the presentation of the program for 
narket development by President Kimbrough, 
irer and vice-president W. M. Wood and Executive 


Director Charles F. Abbott, the convention voted t 


treas 


increase the 


assessment any point deemed ad- 
visable by the board of direct ip to, but not exceed 
ing, 25c. per ton 
How the Money Will Be Spent 
RESIDENT Kimbrough brought out the fact that 
contributions to the funds of the institute would 


be continued by the 
Some 


steel manufacturers. 
additional funds 
report of the commit- 
n Selling Methods, read by Chair- 
Omaha Steel Works, Omaha. A 
suggestions were the most 
important follows: Employment of a 
petent publicity representative to carry out 
velop the publication of articles furthering the 
structural steel; the publicatior 


for the 


structural 
indication of 
be expended were 


how the may 
given in the 
Improvement 
man Karl E. 
number of 


tee on 


Vogel, 
definit« made, 
being as com- 
and de- 

use of 


of a periodical bulle- 


tin or magazine same purpose; the further- 
ance of local associations working under the guidance 
f the national institute; a forceful campaign of paid 
advertising i? ide and national magazines: an in- 
crease in the wor aone connection with presenta- 
tion of structural steel merits to engineering students; 


the employment of local engineers to aid owners and 


architects in struct yo ‘ | , + at , 


ira eel specification; and par 
ticularly, the preparation of a standard sales manual 

The need for a sales manual yecoming more 
acute every year and while some work has already 
been accomplished in its preparation, the completion 
f this much-needed standard for selling methods will 


require much additional time and 
The impossibility 


ard cost 


money 
rf adequately 
system for use in the industry without con- 
siderable further study was also indicated by the re- 
port of Chairman George E. J. Pistor, Hay Foundry 
& Iron Works, consensus of opinion 


that this is one of the 


preparing a stand- 


and it was the 
items on which time and money 
could profitably be spent 

The expenditure of portion of the institute’s 
funds to continue the the traffic committee 
was also urged in the report submitted by Chairman 
M. T. S. Orner, Pittsburgh Bridge & Pitts- 
burg! 


work of 
Iron Co.., 


Too Many Laws 


ON. George H. Moses, United States senator from 
New Hampshire, discussed the relation of Gov- 
ernment to industry at the annual banquet. We are 
afflicted with too many laws, he said. “I never make 
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a trip by Pullman or steamship without meeting at 
least one example of that type of individual who 
says ‘there oughta be a law about it.’” The result is 
that even lawmakers are confused as to the exact 
interpretations of the law. Conflicting laws are in- 
creasing in number at an alarming rate and the heavy 
hand of Government is becoming a very real burden 
on the business. With one out of every eight in- 
dividuals of adult age in some way connected with 
a Government payroll, it is not difficult to see that 
the tax question is really a question of too much 
paternalism in Government. Consider the workman 
who gets up in the morning after sleeping on a mat- 
tress that has probably been inspected by some Gov- 
ernment official, eats a breakfast of bacon and eggs 
which have been passed on by inspectors paid by the 
Government, rides to work in a street car or subway 
supervised by State or city officials (paid for their 
supervision) and works in a factory the construction 
of which as well as the ventilation, lighting, sanita- 
tion and other requirements have been O. K’d by an 
official on the public payroll. We have too many laws 
and too much regulation.” 


Steel in Earthquake Zones 


California 
of Steel Construc- 
the havoc wrought among reinforced 
concrete buildings at Santa Barbara during the recent 
earthquake and showed a number of striking stere- 
opticon slides. He pointed out that the one struc- 
tural building of any height in the city was 
uninjured and recommended steel for all buildings of 
height in earthquake regions. 
Albert C. 
sented 


ae L. CLYMER, manager Northern 
Division, California Institute 


tion, described 


steel 


Martin, architect, Los Angeles, also pre- 
views of the Santa Barbara 
devastation and drew some interesting conclusions in 
regard to the comparative worth of reinforced cone 
crete and steel frame construction. In connection with 
the relative costs of the two types of construction he 
said: “One theater balcony I designed holding about 
1000 cost (in reinforced concrete) about $1,500 less 
than if I had used steel. The contractor assures me 
he lost the $1,500. I know my client lost several 
weeks of time. I have just awarded the steel con- 
tract for a $550,000 eight-story hospital at a price 
of $40,000. I figure the additional cost over concrete 
it $18,000 or 3% per cent. Many authorities agree 
that 29 years is the average life of a modern “Class 
\” building and some allowance should thus be made 
for difference in of wrecking and the salvage 
value. The great advantage of a steel frame is when 
changes in structures become necessary. Last but not 
least the insurance rate on steel frame is less than 
on reinforced concrete.” 


B C. COLLIER, president Cement-Gun Co., Allen- 
« town, Pa., showed a number of slides illustrating 
the use of Gunite in fireproofing structural steel. He 
contended that by the proper use of this material with 
structural steel in place of reinforced concrete, some- 
what lighter and less expensive members could be 
used, thus saving cost and ultimately increasing the 
use of structural steel. 

R. A. Storm, manager structural department, the 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio, showed slides 
demonstrating the successful use of the electric arc 
weld in structural steel work. His remarks wil] be 
presented in a later issue of THE IRON AGE as will 
the paper presented by A. L. Spencer, Jr., Pittsburgh 
screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, concerning “An Inves- 


tigation to Determine the Cause of Rivet Failures in 
Driving.” 


stereopticon 


cost 


Other Papers 


Officers Reelected 


RESIDENT J. L. Kimbrough, Vice-president and 
Treasurer W. M. Wood and Executive ‘Director 
Charles F, Abbott were unanimously reelected to 
office. N. W. Warren, Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., 


was elected a director to fill the office of E. §. Mat- 
tice, and the following new directors were also elected: 
Mosher Steel & Machinery 
Tex., Reese Llewellyn, president Llewellyn 


W. S. Mosher, president 
Co., Dallas, 
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Iron Works, Los Angeles, and C. Edwin Michael, 
president Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Mr. Michaels was also elected second vice-president 
of the institute. 

More than 200 members stayed through to the 
last session and approved the selection of White Sul- 
phur Springs for the location of the next convention 
which will take place the last week in October, 1926. 


The Need of Research 


Dr. George F. Swain, professor of civil engineer- 
ing, Harvard University, who was to present a paper on 
“The Need of Further Technical Research in the 
Structural Steel Industry,” fell ill while at the con- 
vention and the address was read in his absence. It 
emphasized the necessity of asking four questions 
about any intended research: Can you define the ob- 
ject of the research? Is it possible to accomplish 
the object, even partly? Is the object worth while or 
as Professor Sumner of Yale would say, “What of it”? 
Can the investigation be made in such a way as to 
yield definite results or even indications that there 
are trustworthy guides? His paper mentioned a few 
of the matters about which the structural steel in- 
dustry is still uncertain as objects for possible 
research: 

“In regard to steel beams the tendency of the up- 
per flange to deflect laterally is not well understood, 
neither is the ability of the web to resist shearing. 
Tests have been made of both these matters, but the 
results are unsatisfactory. A steel beam is tested 
and it fails by lateral deflection of the top flange. 
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The following questions may be asked: Was the 
flange originally absolutely straight? Was the load 
applied absolutely in the plane of the web, i.e., with- 
out any lateral component? Could the supports tip 
laterally, even minutely? And what does the test 
show anyway about an actual beam whose ends are 
not free, as in the test, but are solidly riveted to 
a column? 

“Of two beams as nearly alike as it is possible to 
get them, one fails by lateral bending and the other 
by web crippling. What inferences can be drawn? 
None, very likely. Variations in quality of material 
are a fruitful source of uncertainty. This is par- 
ticularly true of wood, where variations in grain, 
moisture, etc., may cause wide differences. How, for 
instance, can a reliable column formula be derived 
from tests? Prof. H. W. Walsh of the University of 
Cork, Ireland, has suggested expressing the strength 
of each column tested as a percentage of the ultimate 
of the material in that particular column, and in this 
way he has removed much of the variability in the 
tests, and left more clearly evident the effect of 
slenderness ratio. The suggestion is a good one, and 
shows how it is sometimes possible to investigate tests 
by methods that will remove the effect of some un- 
desired variables. If the column committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers had expressed the 
strength of each column tested as a percentage of the 
yield point of the material in that column, the results 
might have been better, but this was not done—nor 
has it ever been done, so far as I know, in this 
country.” 


Profitable Problems for Research 


HE report of the committee on technical research, 

Aubrey Weymouth, chairman, reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

In the past, steel construction required no brief; as 
the most reliable material of construction steel sold 
itself. But the ever increasing costs of the past few 
years have brought about an economic opportunity 
for the wider use of other materials in structures where 
once only steel would have been considered. To meet 
this condition it is necessary that we investigate our 
present methods of construction to determine whether 
we are burdening our costs with an inheritance of 
unnecessary requirements in fabrication and whether 
present-day combinations with other materials of con- 
struction can be improved upon with a view to reduc- 
ing costs and thereby increasing the volume of steel 
construction. 

The practical functioning of the institute in this 
field would be the establishment of a research depart- 
ment under the direction of a committee. As the com- 
mittee would be composed of institute members who 
would have little time for actual research work, their 
efforts would have to be confined to formulating prob- 
lems, the solution of which would have to be entrusted 
to other agencies under their direction. 

This of course suggests the utilization of the exist- 
ing laboratories of those technical schools which are 
dedicated to research as well as to teaching. As illus- 
trative of the aid which it might render the steel in- 
dustry it may be interesting to give a few of the tasks 
which might be performed by technical research. 

No doubt an immense amount of information has 
been accumulated by the members of the institute in 
the form of experimental data including tests of rivets 
and bolts, the value of beam seats with and without 
stiffeners, tests of what might be called standard wind 
brace connections and the behavior of light steel struc- 
tures under stress. The first and most important duty 
of a research department would be to collate all this 
information with a view to having it available for ref- 
erence or to broadcast it for the benefit of designers 
and users of steel. After this was done it would de- 
velop what problems remained to be solved. 

Then there are certain assumptions of design, the 
validity of which may be said to be still in dispute. 
It is doubtful if the wind bracing of the high building 


has ever been placed on a rational basis. Extensometer 
measurements on the steel frame of a building under 
wind stress would be of value in determining the 
stresses produced in the steel frame and the inertia 
value of the other materials of construction in the 
building. 

Are our assumptions with regard to the fireproofing 
of steel correct? Should we not join in investigations 
to see if the basic principles are correct? Certainly 
the high dead loads that present methods project upon 
the steel frames are a grect hardship. Frequently the 
dead load will be more than twice the live load to be 
carried. And if the present requirements are proved 
to be necessary, should we not join in the movement 
which has been undertaken to promote the proper 
recognition by the engineering profession of the in- 
creased strength of structural steel when encased in 
concrete ? 

Whatever may be the attitude of the fabricating in- 
dustry at the present time there is no question but 
that the process of welding forces itself into the field for 
consideration. Will shop layouts be affected by the 
development of this process of fabrication? If the 
claims of the manufacturers of welding equipment are 
true with respect to savings in cost, does this not 
necessitate investigation and cooperation? Are we in 
sight of the day when the voice of the pneumatic riveter 
is to be hushed? 

One of the greatest labor savers produced in recent 
years is the oxy-acetylene torch. However, there is 
very little information available as to the effect it has 
upon the material. In the absence of such information 
we even find specifications prohibiting its use. This 
seems to demand research by the institute in order that 
the limitations and restrictions to its use may be es- 
tablished only after authoritative experiments and tests 
have been made and the results published, so that the 
industry may obtain the greatest benefits from it as 
a labor saver. 

It would be of great importance to the industry to 
cooperate with the Society for Testing Materials to 
determine whether the present requirements for sub- 
punching and reaming and the additional expense in- 
volved are justified with the standard mill material of 
the present day. 
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PIG IRON CAPACITY ALSO 


Enlarged Scope of Institute Committee on 
American Steel Works Survey 


As heretofore announced in THe IRON AGE, the 
American Iron and Steel Institute has appointed a com- 
mittee to make a survey of the steel ingot capacity of 
the United States. This action was taken on the initia- 
tive of John A. Topping, chairman of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Mr. Topping’s view being that the 
steel making capacity of the various producing com- 
t has been stated in the annual report of the 


nies, as 


institute for a number of years, is considerably in 
excess of the effective capacity. The committee con- 
sists of John A. Topping, chairman; James A. Farrell, 
president United States Steel Corporation, and E. G. 
Grace, president Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Since 


the appointment of the committee the directors of the 
institute decided to extend the survey to 
also the pig iron capacity of the country and the ca- 
pacity for the production of steel castings. The 
mittee has prepared a questionnaire in each of the 
three lines—steel works, blast furnaces and steel foun- 
dries—the purpose being to secure uniformity in the 
method of computing capacity used by the reporting 
companies. 


have cover 


com- 


Acquires St. Louis Blast Furnaces and 
Coke Ovens 


The Midland Coke & Iron Corporation, a Delaware 
corporation, has acquired the property, consisting of 
blast furnaces, coke ovens, by-products plant and other 
facilities at Granite City, Ill, of the St. Louis Coke 
& Iron Co. 

The board of directors of the new company is com- 
posed of John Henry Hammond of Brown Brothers, 
New York; Alfred J. Kieckhefer, president National 
Enameling & Stamping Co.; C. D. Marshall, president 
of the Riter-Conley Co.; Breckenridge Jones, chairman 
of the board Mississippi Valley Trust Co.; Leonard A. 
Busby, president Chicago City Railway Co.; Clement 
Studebaker, president Illinois Light & Power Co.; F. J. 
Lewis, James Duncan, George W. Buckingham and W. 
G. Maguire. 

The new officers chosen are: Leonard A. Busby, 
chairman of the board; W. G. Maguire, president; D. 
M. Curran, vice-president; Andrew Mann, treasurer; 
P. D. Nelson, secretary; George T. Buckingham, 
counsel. 

A second blast furnace is to be constructed, provid- 
ing for full utilization of the output of the company’s 


coke ovens. 


Sheet Mill Wages Remain Unchanged 


YOUNGSTOWN, Nov. 17.—Tonnage rates of sheet and 
tin mill workers in mid-Western mills operating under 
the sliding scale wage agreement of the Amalgamated 


Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers will 


con- 
tinue unchanged at 28% per cent above base for 
November-December, following the bi-monthly settle- 
ment last week. 


Examination of sales sheets on shipments for the 
60 days ended Oct. 31 disclosed an average selling price 
of 3.10c. per lb., for Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage black 
sheets shipped by subscribing interests. This average 
is unchanged from that disclosed at the settlement two 
months ago, and the tonnage rate therefore 
tinues for the last two months of this year on 
same basis as for September-October. 

The volume of shipments for the period covered by 
the examination was substantially in excess of that 
for the preceding 60 days. An increase in rates paid 
sheet and tin mill workers may be expected for the 
first two months of 1926, owing to higher prices for 
sheets which have developed in the meantime. 

James H. Nutt, Youngstown, secretary Western 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers Association, acted 
for employers, and M. F. Tighe, Pittsburgh, president 
of the Amalgamated association, for the employees. 


con 
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BETTER JAPANESE INQUIRY 


Gas Company Inquires for 700,000 Ft. of Pipe— 
Imported Steel 


New York, Nov. 17.—The rising American iron and 
steel markets are evidently stimulating the Japanese 
merchants and large companies into greater activity, 
but the Chinese and South American markets continue 
quiet. In addition to the two current tin plate inquiries 
from Japan, bids on which were opened last week, 
there is a request for prices from Yokohama municipal- 
ity on 350 tons of I-beams. American standard spec- 
ifications being requested here and British standard 
specifications on the inquiries forwarded to British 
sellers. The Imperial Government Railways in Japan 
have been taking bids on 150 tons of 90-lb. rails, 
A. R. A. specifications, Type B. A recent inquiry from 
an industrial user of rails in Japan for 5 miles of 
25-lb. sections was awarded to Mitsui & Co., New 
York. 

Competition for the Nippon Oil Co. tin plate total- 
ing 30,000 base boxes is reported to have been keen 
among the exporters, but the American mills, with one 
exception, only quoted on part of the total tonnage, 
apparently being satisfactorily booked with domestic 
business. The current market on export tin plate is 
reported as ranging from $5.55 to $5.60 per base box, 
c.i.f. Japanese port, with British makers quoting about 
10c. per box less. From past experience, however, it 
is believed by exporters, that the Nippon company 
prefers the American product. The 10,000 base boxes 
of tin plate for the Kioto Oil Co. are reported awarded 
to the Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, New York. The Tokio 
Gas Co. has withdrawn its recent inquiry for 300,000 
ft. of gas tubing and sent out a revised inquiry calling 
for 720,000 ft. Bids have been opened but.no award 
has been announced. 

Prices of American importers for open hearth and 
intermediate grade Thomas steel bars continue un- 
changed at about 1.90c. per lb., c.i.f., duty paid on open 
hearth and 1.70c. to 1.75c. per lb., base, c.i.f., duty paid 
on Thomas steel. A fairly large volume of inquiry that 
may develop into orders is being quoted upon and 
numerous purchases of small lots, details of which are 
not made public, are reported by importers. A man- 
ufacturer of agricultural machinery in Kentucky has 
been securing quotations on a sizable tonnage of ma- 
terial. An importer dealing with German connections 
mentions the sale of several hundred tons of medium 
weight rails to a Southwestern user. 

Construction will soon begin on 1400 kilometers of 
railroad in Spain, part of the retracking and extension 
program, according to cabled information received by 
the Department of Commerce from Madrid. Although, 
in the purchase of rolling stock and construction ma- 
terials, local industry will be given preference, the 
project has led to inquiries for large quantities of 
foreign materials. 





Steel Pipe by the De Lavaud Process 


The successful production of seamless steel pipe by 
the De Lavaud centrifugal process is claimed to have 
been perfected as a result of extensive experiments 
conducted by the John Brown Co., Ltd., Sheffield, Eng- 
land. The De Lavaud machine, as used in this country 
for the production of cast iron pipe, has been used as 
the basis of these experiments. The patents covering 
the new process are controlled by the International 
De Lavaud Mfg. Co., which owns all patents cover- 
ing every application of this process to the centrifugal 
casting of metals in all countries except Canada and 
Greece. In this country the rights to the process for 
producing cast iron pipe are owned and leased by the 
Centrifugal Pipe Process Co., New York, and by 


mutual agreement the new processes for steel pipe 
developed by the British company will be controlled 
in the United States by the American company. It is 
stated that the process has reached the commercial 
stage but that no negotiations have yet been made 


with any American companies for the use of the new 
application of the process. 
























BUYING WELL SUSTAINED 


Machine Tool Manufacturers Continue to 
Get Good Run of Orders 


Business Comes from Many Sources with Auto- 
mobile Industry in the Lead 


URTHER buying by automobile manufacturers, to- 

gether with a fairly substantial volume of machine 
tool orders from miscellaneous sources, has given the 
machine tool industry another good week. The Chrys- 
ler, Buick, Cadillac and Nash companies were pur- 
chasers of fair-sized lots of machines. The Continental 
Motor Corporation is reported to have placed a sub- 
stantial order for milling machines. Parts and acces- 
sory manufacturers are also buying. An outstanding 
order was for 20 turret lathes received by a Cleveland 


New York 


New York, Nov. 17. 

{TERE has apparently been a slight let down in 
¢ rw volume of new inquiry for machine tools, 
compared with activity in the closing weeks of 
October and the first week of November. Most of 
the current business is still coming from makers 
of automobile parts and accessories with the Inter- 
national Motor Co., New Brunswick, N. J., still 
active. 

Recent purchases of equipment, usually single 
tools, include the A. O. Smith Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, purchaser of 17 5-hp. grinders from the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. and the following purchas- 
ers of Pratt & Whitney equipment: Hannum Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, 6 worm grinding machines; Ameri- 
can-La France Fire Engine Co., Elmira, N. Y., a 
16-in. geared head lathe and a 6-in. thread milling 
machine; International Motor Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J., a 16-in. geared head lathe. 


Victor de Jurag, representing the Agrarian Association of 
Central and Eastern Europe, which covers the countries of 
Jugo-Slavia, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, 
wishes to get in touch with manufacturers of gasoline en- 
gines for motive power, engines with attachments for lumber 
cutting, and with plants, preferably near New York, that 
will make plow blades and other agricultural implements 
according to specifications. He is also interested in buying 
nails, bolts and screws. Mr. Jurag’s address is 115 West 
Sixteenth Street, New York. He plans to spend a month in 
the United States. 


The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of enameled iron and other sani- 
tary ware, will make extensions and improvements in its 
five-story factory branch and distributing plant, 50 x 270 ft., 
at Long Island City, to cost more than $50,000. Walter 5S. 
Timmis, 315 Fifth Avenue, New York, is architect. 


The W. & L. Garage Co., Inc., 25 Delancey Street, New 
York, has filed plans for a three-story service, repair and 
garage building, 75 x 100 ft., at 224-28 Mulberry Street, to 
cost $100,000. Samuel Witkin is president. 


The Board of Education, Park Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York, has plans under way for a boys’ trade 
and vocational school in the Bronx, consisting of 24 shops 
for manual training instruction, estimated to cost $1,170,000. 
In a girls’ trade school to be located in Brooklyn, to cost 
$2,015,000, five power shops will be installed for light ma- 
chine work. William H. Gompert, 171 Madison Avenue, is 
architect. 
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manufacturer from the Delco Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
The Eaton Axle & Spring Co., Cleveland, has made 
additional purchases. 

Orders have been placed by the International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, and the A. O. Smith Corporation, 
Milwaukee, with further requirements pending. The 
Illinois Steel Co. has completed the purchase of a list 
of tools for its Gary, Ind., works. The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., which bought a number of items 
fora machine shop at its works at Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
will ask for new bids on other machines on its list. 

While there has been no railroad buying of outstand- 
ing importance, machine tool builders are getting a 
fair number of orders for single machines from the 
railroads. The Norfolk & Western list of about 80 tools 
may be purchased soon. 

Deliveries of some types of tools have lengthened 
slightly. An advance of about 7% per cent on drilling 
machines has been announced. 


Contract has been let by the Board of Transportation, 
city of New York, 49 Lafayette Street, to the P. J. Carlin 
Construction Co., Grand Central Terminal, for main repair 
shops for the municipal subway system, at Avenue X and 
Shell Road, Coney Island, at $1,700,000. 

The Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port 
Chester, N. Y., has awarded a general contract to the Austin 
Co., Chicago, for a two-story and basement addition, 86 x 
160 ft., at its plant at Rock Falls, IIL, to cost $55,000. 


The Brighton Marine Repair Yard, foot of Richmond Ter- 
race, Port Richmond, S. L, owned jointly by the Lehigh 
Valley and Lackawanna Railroads, will proceed with the 
installation of a floating dry dock, 330 ft. long, 80 ft. wide 
and 30 ft. deep, with additional shop equipment and facilities. 
The dry dock has been in course of building at the plant of 
the Brewer Dry Dock Co., Mariners Harbor, 8. L 

The De Forest Phonofilm Corporation, 318 East Forty- 
eighth Street, New York, Lee De Forest, president, manu- 
facturer of electrical apparatus, has leased a one-story build- 
ing, 52 x 60 ft., to be erected at 315-19 East Forty-seventh 
Street, for a new shop It will cost about $22,000. 

The Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 238 Lewis Avenue, 
Paterson, N. J., has awarded a general contract to the 
Spaulding Construction Co., 127 East Forty-sixth Street, 
New York, for an addition at Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., for 
hangar, repair and operating service, to cost $100,000. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., 100 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
are architects and engineers. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New 
York, has filed plans for extensions in its refinery at Con- 
stable Hook, Bayonne, N. J., with cracking machinery for 
gasoline production, pumping plant and other structures, to 
cost $577,000. 


The Lionel Corporation, 605 South Twenty-first Street, 
Irvington, N. J., manufacturer of electric toys, has acquired 
a tract of 12 acres in Hillside Township, and plans the erec- 
tion of a new factory, to cost more than $75,000. 


Tomkins Brothers, 74 Passaic Street, Newark, builders’ 
materials, have awarded a general contract to Hugh Getty, 
Inc., 359 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York, for a ‘one- 
story addition to its storage and distributing plant on Willow 
Street, Jamaica, L. 1., 75 x 135 ft., to cost about $115,000 
with equipment. 


The United States Piston Ring Co., 1206 South Grove 
Street, Newark, has filed plans for a one-story addition to 
cost about $15,000. 


The Board of Education, Essex County Vocational Schoo}s, 
30% Nelson Place, Newark, has asked bids on a general con- 
tract for an addition to the County trades school at 294 
Norfolk Street, to cost $100,000 with equipment. Robert O. 
Beebe is director. 
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Dis- 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will 1 installed in the three-story plant. 130 x 160 ft., to trict. Port Blanchard, Pa., William H. Muir, Main Street, 
bye onstructed at Irvington. N. J., by the Drake Bakeries secretary, is considering the installation of manual train- 
a Clinton “Avieee Trrackivn. to cont about $126.00 ing equipment in a proposed two-story and basement junior 
Seeburger & Rabenold, 1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelp! high school to be erected near Pittston, Pa., to cost 
‘ tects. N. E. Drake is presid $175,000 Ralph M. Herr, Simon Long Building, Wilkes- 
NI, ; ac —_ . Barre Pa is architect 
I ‘ Radio Corporation. 235 Elizabet} Avenu Newark, The Ballinger Co., Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
oat seulsenont a wit? ’ re- delp! architect and engineer, has been engaged by the 
$ g machinery. Plans for rebuilding Viscoe Co., Mare Hook, Pa., to prepare plans for its pro- 
Raw Be an s president posed artificial silk mill at Parkersburg, W. Va., to in- 
i a ; as E - : clude power house, pumping station, machine shop and 
" 07 River nechani buildings The entire project will cost 
ans R ‘ roximately $1,000,000 
é i j r} D er Portland Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa has 
G n> ona ‘ ¢ 4} } s of juires the property and business of the Penn-Allen 
Portland Cement C Penn-Allen, near Nazareth, includ- 
7 , ~ ! ual The new owner will make exten- 
. s ind improvements in equipment installation to 
~ - output to about 5000 bbl. per day. Waste heat 
7 eI 1 other power apparatus will be installed The 
Huds at . ; t dustri Limestone Co., Hecktown, Pa., se- 
o : ; ‘ will be improved and operated. 
F : ; 3 vania Edison Co., Easton, Pa., operated by 
| I ( Ne | } ( ’ ( & Elect Corporation, Easton, Pa., has 
¢ property of the Saylorsburg Light 
| ve ( Savlorsbure Pa including a hydroelectric 
ae Saylors Lake The new owner plans ex- 
: ! | ments in this district, including ad- 
‘ llatior Headquarters of the parent 
ce Pine Stre New York 
S lehem Electrical Co., Bethlehem, Pa.., 
e take er and expand the sethlehem 
( leher Pa., is arranging for the im 
‘ cel ! liat tion of the Splitdorf Electrical Co., 392 High 
! i N N ind will consolidate with its organiza- 
wa for extensions EK. H. Schwab is 
ul M. W Bartlets, president 
n Hy 6 . 
B. New England 
, ew Englan 
Bost Nov. 16 
re SLOWING up in machine tool sales is noted 
hi d ] hi A. market, transactions the past week being 
Pp ila e p la I han 00 per cent of the previous week 
PHILA I f Bu p S mostly of single machines, with used 
( dely ! t outnumbering new equipment Recent sales 
7 | >it I ide \o. 4 Cincinnati milling machine, a 10 x 
d | Kr street, tre rel Norton grinder radial drill, four presses 
t t VW N | ad & 
= he il used equipment One local 
: , _ ; fir br hing machine for export to France 
vm Houses handling new equipment report a noticeable 
' . , . ee Bull ghtening in delivery dates On some makes of 
bs - . hapers < veries cannot be made until well after 
certain types of grinding machines are 
hay , itects d ] l nt March, while turret machine de- 
. P} ; eries have been moved up to not earlier than 
wentv-fourt Street Jar | The most encouraging feature is the con- 
] I tely large number of new inquiries 
which are ying from firms not recently in the 
\ Ss tur I pe arket 
i I ! ci ‘ nt The New England machine tool industry is in a 
: icl ‘ r position than a month ago Working 
I & M schedules i but a few plants have been ex- 
a \ I ‘ tended, and in some instances are operating at 
sixty-third street, for tor} capacity Among the most active are those mak- 
; _ . g grinding machines, automatic equipment, lathes 
nd shapers In addition, metal working shops also 
P ‘ ‘ disp ol re busier In New Hampshire, where improve- 
. , < ae . ’ re - — ent has been backward, business is considerably 
” _ lead “ - : - tter tnar i vear ago 
paper-making i na finis g T foundry f the Julian D'Este Co., Charlestown, 
reas he output out ne-thir« A #H bostor brass and bronze castings, recently was badly 
ger f Replacements will shortly be made 
“I Railré Co Broad Street St \ started on a three-story, 89 x 100 ft. manu- 
y} gz tl ctrifica n f s es t for Brown Brothers, Inc., Gardner, Mass., 
I lor N. J., and vici ncluding the brancl : i irer Plans are private 
| Y vw lude te< poles substatior Bids have losed for a proposed one-story and basement 
1ipme I ‘ Estimates of cost are beins factory, 65 x 2 [t., with ell, 42 x 105 ft., at Forest Hills, 
rds Boston, for the Atlantic Screen & Wood Products Co., 
The Co Cement Mfe. (x Coplay, Pa — Lockdale Road, Atlantic, Mass James T. Ball, 175 Dart- 
onsiderin in addition to its mill to cost in excess of mouth Street, Boston, is the architect. 
; 00 W EE. North is chief engineer The Woburn Iron Foundry, Fowle Street, Woburn, 
The Enterprise Coal Co., Shamokin, Pa., will soon begin ™@SS-, last week was badly damaged by fire. It is pro- 


ertie 


construction of 


Ss with capac 


y 


a new coal breaker at its local prop- posed to rebuild at an early date. 
of 2000 tons per day It will cost Bids have been taken for a 
with machinery cluding a machine shop, to be erected 


number of 


buildings, in- 


on Brainard Field, 
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Oostneveesinssnesnenonvesernenenrvenny cee 


The Crane Market 


ie volume of inquiry for eleetric overhead cranes con- 6-in. span overhead crane for Schenectady, from the Nik 
tinues satisfactory, but interest in the purchase of | . 


. oco Bement-Pond Co 
motive cranes has apparently diminished slightly 


since the 


first of the month. While activity in overhead cranes in Parish Mfg. Co., Reading, Pa., a 10-tor ft. span, elec 
the New York district is confined to inquiries for singk tric overhead crane from the Nilles-Bentent-Pond Co 

pieces of equipment, the Pittsburgh and Cleveland districts New York Transit Co., New York, a 7%-to 15-ft. span 
have reported two small lists of electric cranes in the past electric crane from Maris Brothers : . 
week. The Carnegie Steel Co.. Pittsburgh, has asked for | 

prices on three more cranes for its Home stead works, one Central Railroad of New Jersey h Suton electen no 
25-ton overhead, one 15-ton overhead and a 10-ton wall crane BOGS “GlaRS SOF the Reasetipet cnegn Gum ihe Waking 


Pittsburgh sellers are reported to be notifying prospectiv: ‘orporation 


purchasers of cranes that prices outstanding will 


not be Gulf Creosoting Co Mobil Ala two | ton locomotive 
good after Dec. 31 In the Cleveland district, the Youngs cranes from the American Hoist & Derrick C« 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, is in the market for 
eight to 10 electric traveling cranes for its new tube mil Gulf Refining Co., Bayonne, N, J yr pei 
The Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., is inquiring for REED SRE SANS ROT SEN, aD . Lea. ee Se 
three cranes, a 10-ton, a 30-ton and a special soaking pit Anderson Iron Works S44 Loon Street, Chicago, a 
crane. 10-ton, S0-ft. span, 5-motor, and a 5-tor »0-ft. span, o-motor 

Business still pending in the New York district includes crane from the Northern Engineering Works 

the three gantry cranes for the Delawar: Lackawanna & 
Western, the stationary gantry crane for the United Elect dager eer ties + sge toes 1 ea ee 
Listié & Power Ge. Weer Seek. ecked for br Theme : n block with overhead rail and a 2 ton electric mono- 
Murray, consulting engineer, and the two 2-ton verhe ae en es 
cranes for the West Philadelphia plant of the General Ele Standard Seamless Tube Co., Economy, Pa., a used 20-ton, 
tric Co. The International Railways of Central Ameri '-ft. 6-in. spar i-motor Milwaukee overhead crane in the 
operating in Guatemala, recently in the market for a 20-to plant of the Philadelphia Roll & Machine Co purchased 
60-ft. span, 4-motor, overhead crane, has purchased fron from T. B. MacCabe, 2641 Christian Street, Philadelphia 
German builder. Lansdale Foundry C Lansdale, | \ ton, 19-ft. span, 


The Western Machinery C« $00 North Main Street, Lé motor ised Niles crane from T. B. MacCabe, Philadelphia 





Angeles, is inquiring for two 30-ton, 4-motor overhea ranes 
with 10-tom auxiliaries, two 15-ton. 3-motor cranes. tw Monitor Furnace Co., Cincinnat two 2-tor 41-ft. 6-in 
10-ton,,3-motor cranes and two 5-ton, 2-motor floor tor, used Shepard cran from T. B. MacCabe 
cranes, : relpnia 
Among recent purchases are Oliver KE. Laut Portland, Ore i tor 11-ft. 6-in. span, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥Y 1 10-t 6-ft }-motor used P & H crane from T. B. MacCabe, Vhiladelphia 
ceanssonnnnssssesnecccnesenennnnnununsnsesscsnsssenanennmsnunnsnsenssnsenesstneunantnsnesenssntensaneseentet 
Hartford, Conn., for the 118th Observation Squad idditional ichine to cost about $500,000 The Fire 
United States Navy. Payne & Keefe, Manwaring Buildi: stone Cotton Mills, It Fall River Mass in affiliated 
New London, Conn., are the architects nterest, will also make enlargement and install additional 


a r . . pDowe I smission machi the entire « ans 
The William Olderman Co., Howard Avenue and Spruce power and transmi lor nachinery, ntir xpansion to 


Street, Bridgeport, Conn., operating a smelting and re- cost approximately $250,000 Both companies are headed by 
fining plant, has been incorporated under Connecticut laws Harvey S. Firestone, president of the parent organization 
with a capitalization of $50,000. In addition to its regular The Boston & Albany Railroad Co Boston, will soon 
business, the firm proposes to engage in brass casting and isk ids for electric interlocking witching equipment to 
the smelting of non-ferrous metals be installed in mnection with station truck nprovements 
springfiel 
Plans have been filed Dy the Henry Weyand C Water Springfield 
bury, Conn., manufacturer of sheet metal product for a The Central Maine Power Co Augusta Mi an in 
three-story addition on Brown Place to cost $45,000. Build terest of the New England Public Service Co recently 
ings now on site will be razed formed by Samuel Insull, head of the Commonwealth Edi 
The Electric Specialty Shop, South Street Stamford son Co 72 West Adams Street. Chicago. and associates, 
Conn., has plans for a two-story factory, 40 x 104 ft., for as plans for a hydroelectric power development on the 
which a general contract will soon be let Androscoggin River, with initial capacity of 27,000 hp., to 
_ . . js J be increased later to 36,000 hp it will cost close to 
The Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn manufacturet : : 
; ’ $5.000,000 with machiner steel tower transmission line, 
of brass and bronze tubing, etc., has taken out a ermit oo 
: ied : a ubstations, et rhe parent compan) will also proceed 
for a one-story addition to its molding department 
with the construction of five hydroelectric generating sta- 
The N. D. Cass Co., Athol, Mass., manufacturer of tions on the Contoocook River, near Hillsboro, N. H., to 
toys, etc., has awarded a general contract to the Taylor cost $3,000,000 The initial plant, to be known as the 
Wheeler Corporation, Athol, for a four-story addition ¢ ‘ Jackson station, will cost approximately $750,000 
equipped as a finishing plant, reported to cost $100,000 
The Indian Motorcycle Co., Springfield, Mass is 
pleting plans for the manufacture of motorcycle-taxicabs 
a new departure. Pittsburgh 
The Hunt-Spiller Mfg Corporation, ‘83 Dorchester PitrspurGH, Nov. 16 
Avenue, Boston, manufacturer of castings, etc., has taken 
out a permit for a power house to cost about $45,000 with ACHINE tool business continues fairly good 
equipment. in this district both as to sales and inquiries 
The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Inc., Grand The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., which some 
Street, Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of textile equip- time ago issued a list for its Indiana Harbor plant, 
ment, is having plans drawn for a four-story addition but closed for only a few items, has lately asked 
40 x 74 ft., to cost $50,000. The L. W. Briggs Co., 314 Main for bids on two lathes, two shapers and a milling 
I 
Street, is architect. machine and it is understood will ask for new bids 
Philip R. Pratt, Deep River, Conn., has acquired the on all other items in the original list which have 
interest of Gen. Mathewson W. Potter in the Potter & not been purchased The R. D. Nuttall Co. pur- 
Snell Co., operating a plant for the manufacture of wire chased two heavy-duty drills and a horizontal bor- 


products. The new owner has formed the Philip R. Pratt 
Mfg. Co., to take over and expand the business 

The Wright & Corson Mfg. Co., Charlotte and Fifth 
Streets, Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of rivets, machine 
screws, etc., has filed plans for a one-story addition to 
cost about $22,000. 


ing machine and has several other tools to place 
The Union Switch & Signal Co. recently bought six 
small radial drills Single tool orders still are 
fairly numerous and despite the large sums which 
pending lists total, many sellers prefer the single 


s tool orders as competition is not as sharp as in the 
The Firestone-Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, Mass., a 


subsidiary of the Firestone Tire & tubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has approved an expansion program to include a The Penn Furnace & Stove Co., Fourth Avenue, War- 
five-story and basement addition and the installation of ren. Pa., has acquired adjoining property and has plans 


larger business. 
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for a WW torv a nt additior Con- The Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co., 1136 Ridge Avenue, 
lipnment will be re ed Philadelphia manufacturer of plumbing fixtures, pipe 
6 3 ‘ Mint at nt he fittings, ete., will build a two-story factory branch and@ 
- W ( S oa | a 9 , : cae ne Slag distributing plant at Biltmore, N. C., 60 x 120 ft., for which 
. - bids on a general contract will soon be received. 
Sc t) ‘ I ' t $1 ( vitl The Wilson-Hock Co., City Point, Va., machinery dealer, 
! Cc. W Fy ‘ re nt as nquiries out for a 125-hp., stationary engine, belt 
’ | - driven, to operate at 125 lb. steam pressure; also for one 
' A g to 100-kw. generator, belt driven, three-phase, 60-cycle, 
r ’ 0 volt 
The Southern Gas & Power Corporation, Suffolk, Va., 
perating the Suffolk Gas & Electric Co., and other 
properties, is disposing of a stock issue to total $1,500,000, 
_ : portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions and 
= 7 mprovements Walter Whetstone is president 
: . | z . The Blacksburg Ice & Fuel Co., Blacksburg, S. C., is 
$ 0 planning the installation of additional ice-manufacturing 
5 Irv Ss g han | < ling Pitts- ind afiliated equipment. 


The Clinchfield Portland Cement Corporation, Kings- 
Ny N ‘ lest: : . ' plant e 4 port Tenn has plans for enlargements in its mill at 
Clinchfield, Ga with the installation of a new rotary kiln, 
10 ft. in diameter and 175 ft. long, and other equipment. 


: ' The capacity will be increased to 1,000,000 bbl. per annum. 
5 Ene neton. W. It is expected to complete the work early in the spring. 
ee ar ae i” ad dc nd The R. S. Armstrong & Brother Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
machinery dealer, is in the market for a gyratory crusher, 
size about N 7, and a 75-hp. motor, slip ring type, 2200 
: . volts, three-phase, 60 cycle. 
3 ; wit] Fire No. 9, destroyed a portion of the car repair and 
onstruction shops of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
; ie ie ti Co., at Rocky Mount, N. C., with loss estimated at $200,- 
- on sient taddialiaie lis 000 with equipment Plans for rebuilding are under con- 
; : or ideratior Headquarters are at Wilmingt- mm GC. 
‘ 7 ding n the wate! a. ©. Com Asheville, N. C., has plans for a three-story 
ost $25 0 1utomobile service, repair and garage building, 130 x 140 ft., 
es a ros i ‘ : ; to cost $225,000 with equipment 4. Wirth, Asheville, is 
y i sidering tru rchitect 
w foun . ‘ > ; for the 1 factul The Town Council, Pinebluff, N. C., plans the installa- 
f 1 45-hp oil-operated engine, speed gear and 
; : ae ment entrifugal pumping equipment and auxiliary machinery in 
, tion wit) extensions and improvements in the 
: ed Ainge : unicipa waterworks The Virginia Engineering Co., 
the Whit A >, % , agen . Mutual Building, Richmond, Va., is engineer 
I vy owner W 1 mi te . I nd The Hackley-Morrison Co., 1708 Lewis Street, Rich- 
utes nd tallati f ldit ! 1ipment mond, Va machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a steel 
G. Lyor forme! reneral manager for the Con guy derrick, 90-ft. boom, 90 to 125-ft. mast, provided with 
Wart ) .ds the 1 nar louble-drum electric hoist, with capacity of 3 tons, pro- 
Hige ecretatr vided with geared swinger also, for a revolving screen, 
bout f ir x 24 ft one belt type bucket elevator, for 
rusher several gyratory crushers of different 
. zes from No. 12 to No, 4, manganese fitted; and one 
South Atlantic States electric alternator, 200 to 250 kw., three-phase, 60-cycle, 
Ravers Raa Si direct-connected to steam engine, with switchboard and 
. ixiliaries e 
Is ' Ame Oil « Amer 
P » Ralldine ; ’ ” ; local wor The Smith & Williams Co., Salisbury, Md., has been 
nan rganized with a capital of $425,000 to take over and ex- 
3 pand = the local shipbuilding and repair plant heretofore 
d under a partnership of Smith & Williams. John 
: Smith heads the new company 
19 «4 The Sinclair Oil Corporation, 45 Nassau Street, New 
Ko f I t ect York Ss reported to be contemplating the construction of 
I storage and distributing plant on the Cooper River, 
vicinity of Charleston, S. C., to cost $75,000 with equip- 
E . 
ae Reales ag tsi Buffalo 
ner expected BUFFALO, Nov. 16 
Kubit *& Koenig oe Brockway Motor Truck Co., Cortland, N. Y., has 
Ww. G Cvler S iwarded a general contract to the Marshall Construc- 
tion C ocal, for a one-story addition to its plant, 75 x 
¢ ler l ft to cost about $70,000 Cc. W. Clark, Cortland Bank 
- Building, is architect 
ne Firs Nov. 6, caused by an explosion, destroyed a por- 
ed tion of the metal japanning works of the Yawman & Erbe 
xp Mfg. Co Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of office filing 
' 1 e property f cabinets, et An official estimate of loss has not been an- 
y i I rn 
$6 ne r 1 1 ng are The Board of Education, Spencerport, N. Y., is con- 
nder ad : wit t a I i t idering the installation of manual training equipment in 
The Conti t Roofir & Mi f< ( South Six ts proposed two-story high school to cost $200,000 Carl 
rmit t erect Ade 104 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., is architect 
tract The Peerless Husker Co., 523 Cornwall Avenue, Buffalo, 
: ng manufacturer of machinery for corn husking, etc., has filed 
B lis Char M Anderso! ’ East Pleasant plans for an addition to cost approximately $20,000 with 
equipment 
\ ler MW Street, Gr ro F. M. Rich, 94 Parkwood Avenue, Kenmore, N. Y., is 
: “ t considering plans for a one-story building on Chenango 
facturil Nant at Ga bo! ot » cost Street, Buffalo, for assembling addressing machines, parts, 


00 with machinery et ¢ $25 


to cost », 000 
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William J. Teere, 1089 Genesee Street, Buffalo, has taken 
out a permit for a one-story addition to his welding and 
mechanical shop to cost about $13,000 with equipment 


The Mount Morris Valve Corporation, Mount Morris 
N. Y., has plans for a new one-story factory, 45 x 190 ft 
Lawrence Bellinger heads the company. 


Faul & Timmins, 149 Oak Street, Buffalo, manufa« 
turers of power plant specialties, have filed plans for a 
second story addition to their present works to cost $14,0/ 
A. C. Faul heads the company. 


Hannah & Porter, Inc., Malone, N. Y., recently organ 
ized by Joseph B. Hanna and associates with a capital 
of $50,000, has plans for the establishment of a factory for 
the manufacture of heating apparatus. 


Plans have been filed by the Buffalo -Fire Appliance 
Corporation, 44 Central Street, Buffalo, manufacturer of 


fire fighting equipment, for a one story concrete addition 
to cost $10,000. 


The ,W. G. Palmer Co., Oliver Street, North Tonawanda 
N. Y.,-is reported in the market for wood-working ma 
chinery and electrical power equipment, to replace that 
recently destroyed by fire. W. G. Palmer, 293 Goundry 
Street is head. 


Joseph B. Perry, operating the Perry Weldin Work 
337 Jefferson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., is reported in tl 
market for welding machinery and equipment 

The Louisville Cement Co. has awarded contract to 
the John W. Cowper Co., Buffalo, for the erection f 
plant at Akron, N. Y. A machine shop and power | 
will also be constructed 


Ohio 


pee of extensive buying of machine tools 
by the automotive industry was the feature 
of the Cincinnati market the past week The 
Chrysler Motor Corporation, Detroit purchased 
seven crankshaft and 12 multi-cut lathes from a 
Cincinnati builder, while the Buick Motor Co 
Flint, Mich., bought six crankshaft and eight multi- 
cut lathes. Other automobile makers contracted 
for small lots of machines, including automati 
lathes. It is understood that the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, placed an order with a local 
builder for two lathes, at the same time purchasing 
eight lathes from an Eastern manufacturer Deal- 
ers state sales slumped considerably the first half 
of November as compared with October The 
auction sale of approximately 250 machines of the 
Midwest Engine Co., Indianapolis, this week is 
expected to have a depressing effect upon the mar- 
ket in this territory. 

In Cleveland, local machine tool dealers report 
a good demand for machines, mostly in single tools, 
total sales running about the same as in October. 
Manufacturers of electric furnaces report a marked 
increase in demand for high temperature industrial 


heating equipment. The Delco Light Co., Dayton 


Ohio, purchased 23 turret lathes from a Cleveland 
manufacturer, which was the outstanding sale i 
this territory the past week. This company has 
placed considerable equipment the past few weeks. 
The Eaton Axle & Spring Co., Cleveland, bought 
some additional machinery during the week and 
has much more to place The list of the Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube Co. for a machine shop for its 
Indiana Harbor works which came out some time 
ago has been revised and is quite active 


Increased sales of planers have been made by Cincinnati 
builders. The Cincinnati Planer Co. booked a 36-in. x 10-ft 
Hypro motor-driven planer from an Indiana manufacturer 
and a 30-in. x 8-ft. machine for delivery in Massachusetts 
The Louisville & Nashville Railroad closed for a planer the 
past week. Drill manufacturers state that orders have dé 
creased somewhat, but production is still being maintained 
on a satisfactory basis. The Wabash Railroad bought a 
large drill from a local builder. The John Steptoe Co. sold a 
milling machine to a Chicago company. The Remy Electrix 
Co., Anderson, Ind., and the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co., Pittsburgh, each purchased two lathes. A local turret 
lathe manufacturer disposed of two machines to a Cincinnati 
concern. The Ford Motor Co. placed an order for a 24-in 
crank slotter with the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

Although railroads have limited activities to the buying 
of single machines, increased business from this source is 
expected. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is inquiring 
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for seven lathes It is reported that many machine tool men 
will assemble in Roanoke, Va., the coming week, anticipat- 
ing purchases by the Norfolk & Western Railroad against its 
list issued a month ag 


rhe Nationa] Ice Co., 2014 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, 
will erect a one-story plant at Bank and Kindel Streets, to 
cost $75,000 B. T. Wisenall, Cincinnati, is architect. 

The Southern Railway Co., Washington, will begin the 
construction of a new terminal yard, with shop facilities at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to cost about $1,000,000 with equipment 


The Ducktown Chemical & Iron Co., Ducktown, Tenn., 
recently formed under Delaware laws with capital of $6,000,- 
000, has acquired the local plant and properties of the 
Ducktown Sulphur, Copper & Iron Co The new company 
has plans for extensions and improvements, with the in- 
stallation of additional machinery to cost about $300,000 


An iron sintering plant is under consideration W. F. Lamo- 
reaux, Ducktown, is one of the heads of the new organiza- 
tion 

The Kentucky Utilities C« Louisville, operated by the 


Middle West Utilities Co., 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
is closing negotiations for the purchase of the .plant and 
property of the Paducah Electric Co., Paducah, Ky., for 
about $1,800,000 The new owner plans extensions and in 
stallation of additional equipment. 

The E. A. Prentice Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
work under way on the rebuilding of its planing mill and 
woodworking plant, recently destroyed by firs to be two 
stories, 81 x 120 ft \ power house will also be built. The 
company is now purchasing machinery 

The City Ice & Fuel Co., Columbus, Ohio, will make ex- 
ensions in its local plant and install additional machinery. 
The work will be carried out in connection with an expansion 


program, including additions in existing plants at Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Kankakee Ill and Lakeland, Fla A fund of 
$1,500,000 has been arranged for the installations Head 


quarters are at Cleveland 
The National Quarries Co., Carey, Ohio, has completed 
plans for new stone-crushing works at Spore, Ohio, to cost 


$150,000 with equipment 


The Kodel Radio Corporation, 507 East Pearl Street, Cin- 
cinnati, has awarded a general contract to the Truscon Steel 
Co., Cincinnati, for a one-story addition to its factcry 


Fire, Nov. 7, caused by an explosion destroyed a portion 
of the plant and equipment of the France Mfg. Co., 10360 
Berea Road, S. W., Cleveland, with a loss of $30,000. 

Plans are being completed by the Aetna Rubber Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturers of battery boxes and insulated 
rubber products, for a $150,000 factory at Ashtabula, Ohio, 
idjoining its present plant, which will also be expanded and 


additional equipment installed 


The Jackson Valve & Mfg. Co., Inc., 1106 Fifteenth 
Street, Portsmouth, Ohi which specializes in high pres 
ire steam valves and planning to build a plant equipped 
te make and machine steel and iron castings, is in the 


market for foundry nd forge shop equipment 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, Nov. lf 
UCAL dealers re well satisfied with the trend 
1c machine tool purchases and inquiry so far 
November Few large individual orders haves 
been place but the market is well sustained by 
purchas¢ upon the part of many users who require 
i few tools Deliveries in certain lines have been 


extended slightly and prices, which some believe 


vill advance, have remained steady except on one 
f lrill presse wl h was advanced seven 
ind I per t 

The Nas Motors C« is rapidly closing against its 
recent inquiris and during the week placed 16 turret 
ithes and a number of drill press for its Kenosha plant. 
Che International Harvester Co., Chicago, bought two tur- 
ret lathes and a second-hand drill press and is under- 
00a to be making good headway toward the placing of 


further equipment, much of which is to be special. The 
A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, purchased two large 
vertical boring mills and is still in the market for addi- 
tional heavy machine tools The Continental Motors Cor 
poration, Muskegon, Mich., is said to have bought heavily 
of milling equipment and the Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind., 
completed the purchase of items outstanding against a 
previous list The Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, bought 
a 20-ft. vertical boring mill and the Ingersoll Milling Ma- 
chine Co Rockford, Ill., contracted for a 30-in. heavy 
duty lathe. Machine tool equipment recently purchasd 
for the Palmer House, Chicago, included a 15-in. x %-It. 
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lathe, a hack saw, a small pipe machine, a 28-in. drill 
ress, a 14-in. sensitive drill a hp. grinder and several 
electric tools, such as drills 
Local dealers expect to be present at an auction of 
the t equipmen f the Midwest Engine Co., Indianapolis 
I The trade anticipates that fully 95 per cent of that 
. iipment will be taken by dealers 
Phe me! Co., 104 South Michigar Avenue, 
Cl ag has awarded a general contract to Starrett & 
Dilks ¢ 16 Nortl a Salle Street for a three-story 
ocal } t 48 x 167 ft to cost $200,000 with equipment 
\ I ructure will ve reserve for storag 
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at Farmington, N. M., to its oil-producing properties in the 
Northwestern section of New Mexico, to cost more than 
$400,000 with compressor stations, etc. 


The Southwestern Sash & Door Co., B Street and 
Malden Lane, Joplin, Mo., is arranging to rebuild the 
portion of its plant recently destroyed by fire, to be one- 
story, 100 x 200 ft., and to cost $65,000 with equipment. 

The Common Council, Almyra, Ark., plans the installa- 
tion of pumping machinery in connection with a proposed 
municipal waterworks. A _ steel tank and tower will also 
be purchased. A. M. Lund, Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock, Ark is engineer 


Anheuser-Busch, Inec., 72 Peslatozzi Street, St. Louis, 
has plans for extensions and improvements in its ice- 
manufacturing plant, to cost about $125,000 with equipment. 
Ophuls & Hill, 112 West Forty-second Street, New York, are 
architects and engineers 

The State Board of Administration, Capitol Building, 
Topeka, Kan., will begin the erection of a one-story addi- 
tion to the State school of mechanical arts, Pittsburg, Kan., 
70 x 150 ft. 

The Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Haskell, Okla., is con- 


sidering rebuilding its compressor plant destroyed by fire 
Oct 30 with loss of $200,000 


Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Novy. 16. 


NDUSTRIAL construction is again being under- 
I taken on a seale that augurs well for manufac- 
turers of foundry and machine shop equipment 
While the automotive industries as a whole appear 
to have placed the major share of requirements 
intil spring, a few of the larger interests are still 

the market The slowing down of automotive 
demand, however, is being offset gradually by the 
requirements of other lines, and the current of tool 
business is not showing much shrinkage on that 
account. Inquiry is more active, if anything, and 
represents buyers and users who have done little 


for some time past 


The Liberty Foundry Co., Fifty-seventh and State 
Street, Wauwatosa suburb of Milwaukee, has let the 
veneral contract to the William F. Tubesing Co., 373 Broad- 
way Milwaukee, for a _ brick and steel shop addition, 
80 x 100 ft The project will call for an investment of 
about $45,000 

The Kohler Co Kohler, Wis., has placed with H 
Schmitt & Sons, Inc., 430 Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee, the 


general work of constructing a brass manufacturing build- 
ing, designed by Brust & Philipp, architects, 105 Broad- 
Ly Milwaukee It will be 82 x 202 ft., and cost about 


$75.000 





W. S. Wright and Herman N. Boes, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
have formed a partnership to engage in the manufacture 
of a patented wire clothes line and reel made from 14-gage 
galvanized material and having integral loops to obviate 
the need of clothespins when in usé¢ Each line is 50 ft 


The F. J. Greene Engineering Works, Racine, Wis., is 
starting work on the construction of a one-story brick 
ind steel machine shop addition, 50 x 150 ft., to cost about 
$50,000 with equipment Edmund B. Funston is local archi- 
tect The general contract is in charge of Nelson & Co., 


i108 Janes Block, Racine 


The Standard Sheet Metal Co., 1411 Thirtieth Street, 
Milwaukee is completing purchases of additional equip- 
ment for its new plant, which will provide at least four 
times the production area of the old works The principal 


products are sheet metal portable buildings Joseph J 
Mattes is president 


The Manitowoc Church Furniture Co., Waukesha, Wis., 
is awarded contracts for an additional building, 75 x 200 
part two stories and basement, at 1214 Lincoln Avenue 
wil install considerable new wood-working tools and 
special machinery for carving and engraving. The agegre- 


ate cost will be about $65,000. 


The Sommers & Sons Co., Milwaukee, has been organ- 
zed with $10,000 capital stock by F. X. Sommers and 
issociates to engage in copper smithing and other metal- 
working business. The plant is at 3216 Vliet Street and 
under the corporate form the owners intend to make 
material enlargement. 

The Igo Mfg. Co., Pearl and Main Streets, Kenosha, 
Wis., formerly of Waukegan, Ill., is in the market for a 
number of motor-driven tools for the production depart- 
ment of its automobile bumper division. It also is installing 


eo 


| 
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additional electro-plating equipment for a commercial job 
plating shop. 


The Claus Automatic Gas Cock Co., Becker and Booth 
Streets, Milwaukee, has contracted with the Thomas 
Siderits Co., 1591 Second Street, local, for the erection of 
a one-story extension, 104 x 127 ft., costing about $75,000. 


The Gedemer Tool & Machine Co., Racine, Wis., has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to succeed to 
a partnership business among William and Frank J 
Gedemer and E. F. Buelow, 1920 Taylor Avenue, manu- 
facturing tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, special machinery and 
doing a custom machine shop business generally. Improve- 
ments to the present plant are in immediate prospect 


The P. B. Yates Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., has con- 
cluded negotiations for the purchase of the plant and 
business of Baxter D. Whitney & Son, Inc., Winchendon, 
Mass., manufacturer of wood-working machinery. Posses- 
sion will be taken about Jan. 1. 


The International Harvester Co., 748 Park Street, Mil- 
waukee, has let the general contract to the Raulf Co., 
428 Grand Avenue, local, for a one-story manufacturing 
building, 144 x 200 ft., adjacent to building No. 43 This 
is the first enlargement of the Milwaukee harvester works 
in several years and is attributable fo the general im- 
provement in the agricultural equipment demand. Paul F 
Schryer is general manager. 


The Seeboth Brothers Co., 111 Reed Street, Milwaukee, 
dealer in scrap metals and waste materials, is starting 
construction work on a two-story shop addition, 50 x 100 
ft., to be equipped with scrap handling equipment and tools 
An elevator also will be required. 

E. R. Liebert, architect, 49 Oneida Street, Milwaukee, 
has been engaged by clients whose identity is temporarily 
withheld, to design a manufacturing plant which will cost 
about $150,000. The main factory will be of brick and 
mill construction, three stories, 53 x 120 ft., with a two 
story engine house, 40 x 60 ft., a three-story warehous« 
and office building, 40 x 100 ft., and one or two smaller 
structures. Work on the office, warehouse and power plant 
will be undertaken as quickly as possible and the factory 
erected early next spring. 

The Northwestern Malleable Iron Co., 756 Park Street, 
Milwaukee, is taking bids for the construction of additions 
costing about $125,000. The principal item is a new anneal- 
ing building, with a continuous type oven, 20 x 202 ft., 
replacing twelve ovens of the old type. A large electric 
crane will be installed. W. C. MacMahon is vice-president 
in charge. 


The Little Rapids Pulp Co., Kaukauna, Wis., will build 
a $200,000 ground wood pulp mill at Manitoulin Island, near 
Kagawong, Ont. The general contract has been placed 
with W. E. Ule & Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 

The Milwaukee Department of Public Works, City Hall 
is considering contractors’ bids on a temporary machines 
shop to be erected at the North Point pumping station 
Eleventh and North Avenues, at a cost of $30,000, including 
equipment for servicing boilers, engines, etc Bids on the 
tools and machinery will be taken within a short time 
R. E. Stoelting is commissioner of public works 


Detroit 


DeTrRoIT, Nov. 16. 

N award for a one-story addition, 30 x 90 ft., has been 
A made by the Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co., Muskegon and 
Richmond Avenues, Grand Rapids, Mich., to B. Hogan & Son, 
Grand Rapids, to cost about $35,000. The company manu- 
factures cabinet hardware. W. H. McCarty, 21 Market 
Street, is architect. 


The Ypsilanti Foundry Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., manufacturer 
of grey iron castings, plans the erection of two one-story 
foundries, 100 x 100 ft. and 50 x 82 ft., respectively. 


The Fisher Body Corporation, General Motors Building, 
Detroit, has work under way on enlargements in its plant at 
Pontiac, Mich., to increase the present floor space about 
60,000 sq. ft., estimated to cost $500,000 with machinery. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has acquired property on Trumbull Street, fronting on 
the Michigan Central Railroad, Detroit, totaling 100,000 
sq. ft., and plans the erection of a new factory branch and 
distributing works to cost close to $400,000 with equipment. 

The Detroit Ice Co., 1635 Westminster Avenue, Detroit, 
has plans for a one-story plant on Beaubien Avenue, 96 x 150 
ft., to cost $70,000 with machinery. The Westerlin & Camp- 
bell Co., 1113 Cornelia Avenue, Chicago, are architects. 

The Flint Foundry Co., Flint, Mich., is arranging to re- 
build the portion of its plant recently destroyed by fire, with 
loss of about $50,000 including equipment. 

The A. C. Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich., will begin the 
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manufacture of automobile accessories at its local plant, 
which is being expanded to accommodate the increase. The 
initial manufacture will be devoted to a line of mufflers and 
heaters, for which patent rights were recently secured from 
the Gray-Hawley Co. 

The Buick Motor Co., Hamilton Avenue, Flint, Mich., will 
soon ask bids on a general contract for a one-story addition, 
90 x 300 ft., to cost about $80,000. 


The Murray Body Corporation, Bay City, Mich., manu- 
facturer of automobile bodies, has plans for a one-story addi- 
tion to cost about $30,000. 


The Hudson Motor Car Co., 12601 Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, will soon begin the construction of a new two-story 
power house, 63 x 70 ft., to cost approximately $60,000 with 
equipment. Albert Kahn, Marquette Building, is architect 


The City Council, Decatur, Mich., plans the installation 
of additional pumping equipment at the municipal water- 
works. 

The Riverside Forge & Machine Co., Jackson, Mich., has 
awarded a general contract to the Austin Co., Chicago, for 
a one-story addition, 40 x 125 ft., to cost about $27,000 


The Lakey Foundry Co., Muskegon, Mich., manufacturer 
of iron castings, has filed plans for a one-story addition to 
cost about $30,000 with equipment. 


The Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich., is planning a 
one-story addition, 70 x 90 ft., to cost $35,000. 


The Grand Rapids Show Case Co., 100 Goldbrook Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has awarded a general contract to 
Paul A. Mastenbrook, Michigan Trust Building, for the first 
unit of a proposed new plant at Bedford, Mich., two stories, 
100 x 125 ft. F. D. Young is president. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 16. 
UPERSTRUCTURE work will begin for a new one-story 
S plant for the Acme Acetylene Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
manufacturer of industrial acetylene apparatus, to cost 
$25,000 with equipment. 
The Standard Forgings Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., is 
said to be planning the construction of a one-story foundry, 
to cost $25,000. It is expeeted to begin work next year. 


In connection with its recent purchase of the plant and 
business of the Scaar-Baumel Co., Rochester, Ind., the 
Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., West Kinzie Street, Chicago, will 
remodel the acquired works, providing facilities for the 
removal of its present metal stamping at Chicago to this 
location, where the output will be increased. The Indiana 
plant has been devoted to pipe and pipe coil manufac- 
ture which will be continued by the new owner 


The Illinois Glass Co., Alton, IIL, has plans for a one- 
story steam power house at its works at Gas City, Ind., 
to cost $200,000 with equipment. Jackson & Moreland, 31 
St. James Avenue, Boston, are architects and engineers 


The Richmond Cabinet Co., Richmond, Ind., has begun 
the erection of a two-story factory, 80 x 95 ft., and plans 
the early installation of equipment. It is reported to cost 
$22,000. 

William Johann, general manager of the Evansville 
Planing Mills, Evansville, Ind., has acquired the wagon 
plant of William T. Karges, for $75,000. The new owner 
will enlarge the plant and install machinery for the. manu- 
facture of automobile bodies 


The Board of School Trustees, Terre Haute, Ind., will 
soon take bids for a one-story addition to the manual 
training department of the high school at Thirteenth and 
Locust Streets, 15 x 120 ft., to cost about $50,000. It will be 
equipped for instruction in automobile repair and machine 
work Johnson, Miller, Miller & Yeager, 30 North Fifth 
Street, are architects 

The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Lord Street, Indian- 
apolis, has plans for a new storage and distributing plant 
on South Harding Street, to cost about $150,000 with equip- 
ment Schlinz & Bailey, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, are architects The company will also build a boiler 
plant at Evansville to cost $100,000. 


The Endris Mfg. Co., New Albany, Ind., manufacturer 
of furniture, will remodel a building at Vincennes, Ind., 
for a new factory at a cost of $75,000. J. P. Endris, Jr., 
eare of the Interstate Public Service, Indianapolis, is 
president Earle Embrey, New Albany, is architect. 


The Hartford City Paper Co., Hartford City, Ind., has 
plans under way for a one-story addition, 40 x 46 ft., to 
be used as a turbine building. The Green Engineering Co., 
General Motors Building, Detroit, is engineer. 


“The Jennings Mfg. Co., Inc., North Vernon, Ind., recently 
incorporated, is manufacturing a patented foot-contro) 
dustpan in its own factory. 
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The Geor M. Diehl Machine Work Wabas Ind., has The United States Property and Disbursing Officer, Camp 
der construction a two-story bri addition, which is Mabry, Austin, Tex., will receive bids until Dec. 10 for a 
ng bu south of the main factory pumping plant at the camp site of the Texas National Guard, 

tan Cul St, : Ninth and Walnut Palacios, including one 50-hp. gasoline engine, one centrifugal 


H & | i ( S T ( \ . fia oolt . 
I t pump, air compressor, friction clutches, transmission equip- 
$ nd Ww i Ldd ce , . 
1 17 H ment, etc also one air pump and 50,000-gal. steel water 
} t Kars Furnitur R ling I ney ‘ Ind ig tank and tower 


The Houston Wire Bound Box Co., Houston, Tex., has 
v4 ‘ — he i ‘ na TK } plans for a one-story building on Moffitt Street to cost $20,000. 
Str ! has plar f 1 new power! W. Van Slyke: & Co., Reynolds Building, Fort Worth, 

existing structures lex architects, have plans for a three-story automobile 
d rey I ( I service, repair and garage building, 60 x 200 ft., to cost 


T 


50,000 with equipment 
The Clewiston Iron Co. has been incorporated to estab- 
lish a fabricating steel plant at Clewiston, Fla The com- 


Gulf States pany has purchased machinery, now ready for installation, 


ind the plant is to have a monthly capacity of 1500 





N f tons of steel work for buildings, bridges, and light ornamen- 
, K —_? : we +} Dall tal iror work TI company proposes also to carry 
W;: hoy ‘ R 1] road Ci Dalla builder and ntractors’ hardware. 
¢ ' engine house. « 
’ . W — = 
I I W i installed 
: H Fla., recently organized Canada 
Ly tel ites the 
brick TORONTO, Nov. 16 
The con USINESS in machine tools in this market is 
B ictive with good demand for miscellaneous 
1 M warded pment. While the greater part of the buying 
vi . . f replacement, orders are also coming in for 
’ works nd additions Lathes and other tools 
s ' tomob repair shops have been moving 
“ : freely Many buyers are asking for rebuilt tools, 
; : ithough there s also a good call for new lines of 
bor and time saving machines Wood-working 
, ; nd electrical equipment are in strong demand and 
ae Mod vcneral evera large projects are under way for which 
equipment is still to be purchased 
S \ re plat the The Rose Excelsior Products, Ltd., Lindsay, Ont has 
lal tr ng ] t pre i} over the business now carried on at Pickering, Ont, 
2 I plat inder the ime name and proposes to build a new factory 
t $ AS W ee r the 1 nufacture of boxes, barrels, cases, etc. The com- 
hitect any has been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000, 
Mar to Ta yy la. 7 f vith Thomas H. Stinso1 Alexander M. Fulton, John E. An- 
7 : Building, Chattanoos son and othe f Lindsay, Ont., as provisional directors. 
warde gene nti t the The Lincoln I ric Co. of Canada, 136 John Street, To- 
1 W Mor Street, Cl E ( has purcl ea factory t 67 Bellwoods Avenue and 
! st to remove its present business to this location and 
\ powell nst dditional machinery It will be ready for operation 
Anr 
The Kirkwood Mfg °O., Preston, Ont., has taken over the 
: ‘ plant and equipment of the Electrical Fittings & Foundry 
‘ re ‘ ( ocal, and is equipping it for the manufacture of electric 
nduit fittings, drawn steel switches and outlet boxes, orna 
Ww ! \ beg eal next ental lighting fixtures, etc., also grey iron castings. 
Sulphur, O s head The L. A. Young Industries of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, 
( J \ Ont., } taken over the plants of the Ideal Fence & Spring 
imping Co nd the Leggett & Platt Spring Bed Co It has com 
tes leted ]} ns for an addition to the factory of the Ideal com- 
The George B. Hills Co., . ville y, i x 140 ft., of reinforced concrete, which will be 
Istein is r} of tl mn ! ompleted by January Equipment from the Leggett plant 
& Water ‘ Hollywood, ] cor be moved to the new premisé¢ 
turing and cold storagé Construction has been started on the $6,000,000 power 
bout $1 0 including machir plant and dam at Chelsea, Que., and on a newsprint mill at 
I dent Kast Templeton, Que., for the International Paper Co. 
ery Iber La.. B. Swartz, 336 Dundas Street West, Toronto, is receiving 
rment ds for the erection of a garage and workshop. Equipment 
Ru purchased later 
Robert Bury & Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1 Spadina Avenue, 
nto, has started the erection of a lumber mill. Walter 
\ h W Shaw, 21 Oakmount Road, is architect and is in charge of 
3 a to ir the in- he worl] Equipment will be purchased. 
f ve u ou rhe planing mills of the George B. Eddy Co., Bathurst, 
e : } he 1 n plant 1 ut N. B., were destroyed by fire with a loss of $50,000. The 
tr vners will rebuild 
M ( ! Jacks Mis 
a acai The coal briquette plant of the Toronto Coal Briquetting 
1uU or ma ¢ aaCtuUrS Vs " Co., foot of Cherry Street, Toronto, was destroyed by fire 
red equipment with loss estimated at $50,000. There has been no decision 
1e Atlant I & Coal Corporat Prince Street, Mont- ibout rebuilding 
A . ha preliminary plar for extension and 
cent — it ce-manufacturing plant and the in- Western Canada 
t r } cost $8 0 a Tillman is Bids will be received by the city clerk, C. J. Brown, City 
mat Hall, Winnipeg, until Dec. 21 for the following equipment for 
Chamber of Commerce, Palmetto, Fla., is arranging the electrification of the high pressure plant: Two motor- 
for a mu pal bond issue for the installation of a city driven centrifugal pumping units of 1800 Imperial gal. per 
wned ¢ tri light and power plant A fund of about min. capacity; four 400-hp. three-phase induction motors; 
S200 Of will be used for this and other municipal improve- four chain or gear drives to transmit 500 hp. to high pres- 
ment The work will be carried out under the direction of sure engine shafts. Specifications are with the city engineer, 


the City Council. 223 James Street. 
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Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 11 
. are being considered by the E. N. Easton Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, and 805 Great tepublic Life 
Building, Los Angeles, for a new can-manufacturing plant 
in the Los Angeles harbor district, to cost $75,000 with 
machinery. Carl J. Gordon is vice-president and 
manager. 


generai 


The Mann Mfg. Co., 454 Golden Gate Avenue. San Fran 
cisco, has awarded a general contract to the Austin Co for 
a two-story machine shop at Berkeley, Cal., to cost about 
$50,000 with equipment. 

The Marin Municipal Water District, San Rafael, Cal. 
plans the installation of pumping machinery in connectio1 
with proposed extensions and improvements in plant and 
system, for which a bond issue of $1,500,000 is beir 
arranged. 


The Crown-Willamette Paper Co., Pittock Building, Port- 
land, has plans for the construction of a new wood pulp 
mill in the vicinity of Longview, Wash., to cost $85,000 with 
equipment. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 445 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, has plans for a proposed hydroelectric power 
development on the Pit River, Shasta County, to be know: 
as Pit River power plant No. 4, to cost $1,750,000 A powell 
dam and intake also will be. constructed The company is 
also arranging for the construction of a hydroelectric gener 
ating station at the Melones reservoir project, near Oakdale 
Cal., to be carried out in conjunction with the Oakdale and 
South San Joaquin Irrigation Districts, estimated to cost 
$2,500,000 


R. J. O’Brien, Alexander Building, San Francisco, has 
plans for a two-story machine shop to cost about $21,000 
Albert W. Burgren, 110 Sutter Street, is architect. 

The Utah-Apex Mining Co., Bingham, Utah, will make 
extensions and improvements in its local zine concentrating 
mill, including the installation of zinc separating equipm«s 
and other apparatus. 


The Clearwater Timber Co., Lewiston, Idaho, is com 
pleting plans for a new mill in the vicinity of Porter Island 
The works will include a machine shop and power house and 
will cost close to $175,000 with equipment Philip Weyer! 
haeuser is vice-president and general manager. 

The Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, Phoenix 
Ariz., will begin the construction of a hydroelectric power 
plant at the Morman Flat dam, to cost about $400,000 CS £ 
Cragin is chief engineer 

The Santee Garage Co., Los Angeles, will proceed wit 
the construction of a six-story service, repair and garage 
building on Santee Street, 100 x 160 ft., to cost $365,000 wit! 
equipment. A building contract has been awarded to tl 
Pinner Construction Co., 406 Lankershim Building. 

The Soda Potash Products Co., Riverside, Cal. has 
awarded a general contract to the Union Engineering C 
Bartlett Building, Los Angeles, for a new plant consisting of! 
ten one-story units, each 100 x 200 ft., to cost $900,000 wit! 
equipment. 

The Feather River Power Co., San Francisco, is con 
pleting plans for the construction of a hydroelectric power 
house at Bucks Ranch, Plumas County. It recently secured 
permission to issue bonds for $5,500,000 to carry out the 
project 


Foreign 


HE Finnish Government, Helsingfors, Finland, i 
'T omens the construction of a new sulphuric acid and 
super-phosphate plant at Wilmannstrand, to cost ab 
$180,000, of which approximately $140,000 will be used fo 
the purchase of additional machinery. It is also proposed t 
expand the present plant at Kotka at a cost of $75,000, in 
cluding new equipment The American Consulate Emil 
Kekich, assistant trade commissioner, Helsingfors, has ir 
formation regarding the project. 

The American Metal Co., 61 Broadway, New York, has 
work under way on a new plant for lead and silver pr 
duction at Zacatecas, Mexico. It has contracted for the 
entire output of lead and silver ores from the mines of the 
Cia International. Minera Sociedad Anonoma in Mexico 





The Irving Iron Works Co., Long Island City, N. Y., will 
have an exhibit at the New York Power Show in the first 
week of December. The company will be represented by 
"E Brodhead, sales manager, and by F. C. Yale, J. H. Miller, 
Cc. S. Line and Wm. Noblett, sales engineers. The display 
will consist of a working installation of Irving “subway” 
open steel flooring and steel safety steps. 
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Industrial Finance 


A new issue of $1,040,000 of 7 per cent preferred stock 
of the St. Louis Car Co. has been announced as the final 
step in the reorganization of the company under which 
Edward B. Meissner, president, gains control of the cor- 
poration through personal holdings of more than 51 per 

nt of the stock He recently purchased the interest of the 
late John I. Beggs for approximately $2,500,000 

The Central Steel Co., Massillon, reports net earnings 

r the third quarter of $937,887 after interest charges and 
depreciation but before deduction of Federal taxes. This 
is equivalent after preferred dividends to $3.69 a share on 
the common stock as compared with $2.09 in the third 
quarter last year Earnings for nine months after preferred 
dividends aggregated $2,551,963, equivalent to $10.43 a share 


the common stock against $2,327,433 or $9.32 per common 

are in the corresponding period last year 

The National Acme Co., Cleveland, reports net sales of 
$2,178,616 for the quarter ending Sept 30, as against 


$1,302,670 in the same period Jast year Net profits after 
deducting bond interest and depreciation were $199,722 in 
the third quarter as compared with a deficit of $177,398 
n the corresponding quarter last year For the first nine 


months of this vear the ompany’s net sales amounted to 
$6,600,695 igainst $5,610,262 in the first three quarters 
of 1924 

Assets f the Stowell Co South Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of malleable castings, hardware, etc., have 
been placed in the hands of a committee of three trustees, 
Fred L. Sivyer of the Northwestern Malleable Iron Co 
id T H Spence ttornes Milwaukee and Fred W 
Rogers of the South Milwauks« Bank It is stated that 
the concern is solvent and an pay its indebtedness in 
ill However, material losses were sustained during the 
past two vear ind, at a recent stockholders’ meeting, it 
was decided t issign the property to the trustees named 
They are authorized to liquidate the business for the bens 
fit of the reditors and to pay to the stockholders the 
balance realized The plant will be operated under the 
supervision of the trustees, to fill incompleted contracts 
Total assets re believed to be nearly three times total 


liabilities 


Philip Binzel 2) nomowoc Wis ha 1 in the entire 
sets of the Stu n fT Wis Drv Dock Co., at fore 
losure sale, for $30,027 The purchaser is one of the 


I pal stockholders in the concern 


The Crawford-McCrimmon Machine & Foundry Co., 
Muncie, Ind., has been thrown into receivership upon petition 
of the creditors The plant is worth $300,000 and liabilities 
ire estimated at only $120,000, the receivership being due to 
lack of working capital 


The Trumbull Stes Ce has sold to bankers. who in 
tur? are ffering for nubli« ubscriptior 212 000 000 15 
ir first mortgage sinking fund 6 per cent bonds dated 


Nov l1 and maturir n 1940 Amounts derived from the 


of these bonds and of $5.000.000 7 per cent ten-year 
debentures bonds already underwritten will be used to 
fund the company’s current indebtedness incurred chiefiv 


connection with making extensive permanent improv: 


ments to its properties The company’s capitalization now 
consists of the two bond issues, $15,000,000 7 per cent 
imulative preferred stock, par $100, and 1,500,000 shares 
of common stock having no par value Of the authorized 
referred stock, $9,998,700 are outstanding, and of the com 
mon, 576,798 shares 
Final accounting of Henry C. Camp, trustee Connors 
Tool Co Southington, Conn has been accepted by the 
referees n bankruptcy, and a final dividend of 6 per cent 
ha been ordered paid A prior dividend of 5 per cent 


Shareholders of the New Britain Machine Co., New 
Britain, Conn have under consideration a plan for the 
reorganization of its share capitalization, which includes the 
exchange of the 79,142 shares of common stock outstanding, 
par $25 a share, for an equal amount of new common stock 
having no par value; the exchange of old 8 per cent 
preferred stock for new Class A 7 per cent preferred shares: 
und the creation of Class B shares to replace those old 
preferred shares not changed into Class A. The new Class 
4 stock will have a preference over Class B in the matter 
of dividends. The company has not paid dividends on its 
preferred shares for some time, but has built up a sinking 
fund of something more than $325,500. 


The Detroit Conveyor & Machine Co., 5821 West Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, has been organized with a capital of $10,000 
to manufacture conveyors of all types, bucket elevators, and 
material handling equipment This concern does net intend 
to build a plant at present but has equipped a leased property 
to fabricate the product 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Stocks, New York 


a prices are given for the convenience of small- 
lot buyers whose requirements do not run into mill- 
size orders. 

Only base prices can be listed in some cases, due to 
limits of space; other items of a given group are 
deducible from the base price. 


The prices which are quoted below are those at 
which small lots may be bought, whether from job- 
bers’ or other stocks. 

Complete market reports and prices on large ship- 
ments from mills will be found elsewhere under “Iron 
and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 





Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Per Lb. 
Bars: 
Refined iron bars, base price.............+.+++ 3.24c. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base..... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 
ee 3.24c. 
i Coe hawk sub shee ves eseh bai 4.49c. 
nL. <2 secu basse Ohes eesbee ee sne 3.99¢c. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
ea. cae cnccb essen eceeew es 3.34c. 


Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in. 


Dn 26 cura eens ken bine ha bas wb abe oh eo 3.24c. 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier................. 3.34c. 
Merchant Steel 

Per Lb. 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger.............0-+-+0: 3.30c. 


(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) . . .3.65c. 
4 











Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


Urass Sheet, 


PER DONE RE, sks winds aan ewe vum 195gc. to 205c. 
ee NE EE os ok ancanenes nee ana 20%c. to 21%c. 
ee EE ere rere 17%c. to 18%c. 
GN 0 NE 5 66s nse sn pis ee 2754c. to 285%c. 
Es CE, GOODS... oo os ens vcsar 24%c. to 25%c. 
Copper tube, seamless ............... 25%c. to 26%c. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 23%c. to 24%c. per Ib. 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per Ib. advance 


over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
Grade Grade Prime Seconds 
“AAA” _ 80 lb...$6.15 . $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 Ib... 6.30 6.05 
14x20 14x20 100 Ib... 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC... 6.65 6.40 
x.. 1836 10.85 ik... ae 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX... 9.00 8.75 
IXXX.. 15.75 13.85 IXXX...10.35 10.10 
IXXXX.. 17.00 15.05 IXXXX...11.385 11.10 

Terne Plates 
8 Ib. coating, 14 x 20 
POO. acco ict kdane cena bene ee $7.00 to $8.00 
ne Wiha oa cine iarlln ce arse o le ak oe Ea ae 7.25 to 8.25 
BE waa ls alge cidiaa x daw ee. wacetee ee aan 8.25 to 8.75 
PENSE MEDI 56 ic cs kk sea Gen eS od ceaneon 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
RO oak od dais oh aa ele ee 65lec. to 66%c. 
DE wtinces andes bine ekbes Soak wnutete 69lec. to 71%c. 
Copper 

INL, 2 ocnnin'de phen wde re ww ey Gnle kee 16%c. 
TL: ccneadi'edehha ve eumewean edhe mena 916 %c. 
i Sd © 00 ciel ink tigate &misbin ba alae teeee 16 «¢. 

Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
TOO GND bids cnivendswesedcepee skeet 10%c. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks....... 13%c.; open, 13%c. 

Lead and Solder* 

PE EP OOO. gon vb ook ksewe asad 10%c. to 12%c. 
a ia i 12%¢c. to 138%c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed................06- 40%c. 
OR EE a re tae 87%. 
ED NI 5 Sn v cies owe cauwauebbeeeisceee 81c. 


Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger...............4. 20c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.6.25c. to 6.75c. | 

Open-hearth spring steel ............. 4.50c. to 7.00c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

SEALE PEC ETC TEE TOT 4.00c. | 
I co kc unis ewe de ewalee ae whee 4.50c. | 
Standard tool steel, base price................. 15.00c. | 

ND LG Lia kSaie seek ep idied ow oce-se we 18.00c. 

ccc sree le nee eedeeen oat eS 23.00c. 

High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten............ 70c. 

Sheets 
Blue Annealed 

Per Lb. 

I i hing rd ua tsb neti te i ees wale we oie ee 3.89c. 

DE cnc cccieb ee Rakha she ak ko ene keane eae ee 3.94c. 

ST ie i ere Eo eee 3.99c. 

RES: 2 dake shacaktsevade eater aehoees .. »4.09¢. 

Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Long Terne 
C,. R. One Pass Sheet 
Per Li Per Lb 

Nos. 18 to 20 lie 3.95e 5.75c. 
Nos. 22 and 24 ; 4.20c. 5.90c. | 

OT aes a ee 4.25c. 6.05c. 

No. 287 4.35c. 6.35c. 

EY Ses ke ig re oe he ok 4.55e. 6.85c. 

Galvanized 

Per Lb. 

No. 14 ..4.45¢e. to 4.60c. 

No. 16 ... ..-4.60c. to 4.75c. 

Nos. 18 and 20 ..4.75¢e. to 4.90c. 

Nos. 22 and 24.. .. -4.90c. to 5.05c. 

No. 26 . .5.05¢c. to 5.20c. 

No. 287 ...d.9de. to 5.50c. 

PS nec aek chins anes ake ee . .0.85¢e. to 6.00c. 

No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher per 100 Ib. 

Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 

Black Galv. | Black Galv 

1% in. Butt 46 29 % in. Butt.... 4 +19 

% in. Butt 51 37 | % in. Butt.... 11 +9 

1-3 in. Butt... 53 39 | 1-1% in. Butt 14 +4 6 

2%-6 in. Lap 48 35 | 2-in. Lap..... 5 +14 

7&8 in. Lap 44 17 | 3-6 in. Lap... 11 + 6 

11&12in. Lap. 37 12 | 7-12 in. Lap... 3 +16 


Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
80, 20, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Steel Wire 


Base Pricet on No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 


Bright, basic Sszenict ts ica tee ee cacao a 4.10c. to 4.25c. 
I a og Oia yb eter 4.35c. to 4.50c. 
Galvanized, annealed ................. 5.00c. to 5.15c. 
Ee  .  ccccacwenas ides eee 5.00c. to 5.15c. 
Tinned, soft Bessemer................. 6.00c. to 6.15c. 





tRegular extras for lighter gage 





_ Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


er rr 75c. to 90c. 

Commercial grade, per lb................. 35c. to 50c. 

EO WUE Gio 6s ances eueabalee is keawel 25c. to 35c. 
Antimony 

RRS kiovwesacecks cake cosas 21%c. to 22%c. 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), ingots for remelting, per lb...30%c. to 31%c. 
Old Metals 


Business is fair. Dealers’ buying prices are as fol- 


lows: 

Cents 

Per Lb 
ee 12.25 
I cnncinckgc cnn Gs taeecoskndecuall 12.00 
NC CE RIE 6 wr wc ls sitgi nie @sp791878 Wie Roma 9.75 
i Se cece dh Wench eens dccdcwheekheeeune 7.25 
SM Levick Gdeddnmeeneteudidnee i kanwanail 6.25 
Heavy machine composition .................. 9.00 
No. 1 yellow brass GUPRINgS ..o.cccccccccccceces 8.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........ 8.25 
Res GE int obo Ob+ 64b65obcis ced» cease 8.25 
en iL viak & soso ba.als neon aabinn aes eatee ene 6.25 
DH Ce hd eens odes bw hiewe e6Un ae ene eee 5.50 
St MD <5 cies cicclan duds cokdktwudaa Wao 19.50 
NG SID 6 b:weedncd6ni000 cea tone eee 19.50 
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